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Outlook for 1950 Considered No Brighter, As Difficulties Persist 
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. Motion-Picture Problems in Foreign 


Markets Intensified During 1949 


! 
Devaluation Poses Questions initial grant, and a movement is now on 
CE foot to obtain additional funds from 
PROBABLY the most important eco- Parliament. 
NATHAN D. GOLDEN nomic event of the year affecting the 
motion-picture industry was the devalu- Situation in Italy 

ldg caus, ation of the British pound, and subse- 
ee eer ee en quent devaluation of the currencies of AFTER SEVERAL MONTHS of negotia- 
” ee ene Sere many other countries. tion between the Italian Government 
” ee It is still too early to judge what the and United States film companies, an 


A MERICAN motion pictures form a 
highly significant element among the 
commodities we send abroad—pos- 
sessing as they do a psychological as 
well as a commercial importance. Their 
position in U. S. trade with oversea 
countries is distinctive in varied ways, 
but an examination of movie-market de- 
velopments shows that many of the per- 
plexities which our films confront today 
are typical of the whole challenging for- 
eign-trade picture. What, then, has 
happened lately in this influential seg- 
ment of the Nation's world-trade efforts? 

Throughout 1949 the U. S. motion- 
picture industry encountered one diffi- 
culty after another in the distribution 
and sale of its films in world markets. 
These problems have literally run the 


full impact of devaluation on the world 
film industry will be. United States film 
companies are still studying its effect on 
their oversea business. At first glance, 
devaluation obviously means that it will 
take more British pounds to remit to this 
country the $17,000,000 set by the 2-year 
Film Agreement that went into effect 
June 14, 1948. This might lead to in- 
creased film rentals to offset losses caused 
by the devaluation. It will also have the 
effect of reducing the total cash and 
other capital assets of the United States 
film companies invested abroad. The 
British reaction is that the United States 
companies may now consider making use 
of all frozen funds in the production of 
films in the United Kingdom. 

Film producers in England expect to 
face higher costs incurred through in- 
creased prices of raw-stock film and, 
perhaps, through demands for higher 


Italian film law was put into effect on 
July 30, 1949. Under the terms of this 
new law, foreign films dubbed into the 
Italian language may be exhibited in 
Italy only upon payment by producers 
of the sum of 2,500,000 lire for each film, 
for a dubbing license. Producers of 
Italian films receive a transferable li- 
cense for dubbing one foreign film for 
every Italian film they produce. The 
amount paid for these dubbing licenses is 
intended to create a special fund to be 
used to afford financial support to the 
national film industry. The law also 
contains a provision that the Council of 
Ministers may set the conditions and the 
percentages for the distribution of Ital- 
ian and foreign films. It is this last pro- 
vision that is most disquieting to United 
States film companies, who have pro- 
tested its enforcement because it allows 
the Council to set rental ceilings for their 


wages. British exhibitors are somewhat films. 
gamut; Hollywood interests have con- apprehensive about the effect on box- 
fronted international economic barriers, office receipts of a possible rise in the cost 


devaluation of foreign currencies, diffi- 
culty in obtaining import. licenses, high 
taxes and censorship fees, foreign gov- 
ernmental aid to national film indus- 
tries, and restrictions on dollar trans- 
fers. All of these conditions have natu- 
rally had a detrimental effect on the sale 
and distribution of U.S. films abroad. 

Several foreign countries, in an effort 
to obtain films from sources other than 
the United States (because of dollar 
shortages) have negotiated bilateral 
agreements calling for mutual exchange 
of films. Usually these agreements pro- 
Vide for all import restrictions to be re- 
moved for the films of the participating 
countries. 

Despite these vexing problems of for- 
eign-film distribution, United States film 
companies have fared better during 1949 
than in the preceding 2 years. 
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of living. On the other hand, British 
manufacturers of motion-picture equip- 
ment are now showing a Keen interest in 
developing their export markets in the 
United States and Canada, on the basis 
that devaluation will help them in these 
two highly competitive markets. 

As of this moment, the British film in- 
dustry is going through a major eco- 
nomic crisis. Its largest producer, J. 
Arthur Rank, says his company’s losses 
during 1949 were of such proportions 
that, unless governmental assistance in 
the form of lower taxes is forthcoming, 
his company’s future may be considered 
“uncertain.” The National Film Fi- 
nance Corporation, set up originally with 
an appropriation of £5,000,000 to assist 
the British film industry by making loans 
to film companies for production pur- 
poses, is reported to have used up the 


Quandaries in South Africa 


IN NOVEMBER 1948 the South African 
Government announced new exchange 
and import controls which substantially 
curtailed imports of films from the 
United States and other nonsterling 
countries. Originally, under the new 
controls, importers of United States mo- 
tion pictures were permitted to remit in 
dollars only 50 percent of the total 
amount they remitted to the United 
States companies in the calendar year 
1947. This exchange-control arrange- 
ment was replaced by a new compre- 
hensive import licensing system govern- 
ing all imports from all countries includ- 
ing sterling countries, which became 
effective July 1, 1949. Just how this 
licensing system will affect imports of 
motion pictures from the United States 
(Continued on p. 14) 
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7 « N ry / 2 ®6 » Iran 2" 
Monthly Statistics o orc acde¢ ot 
° Japan 
* * « . . ° our Korea 
Prepared by Areas Division, Office of International Trade Mala 
x Pales 
Philit 
The data here shown were compiled from India, Indonesia, Iraq, Ireland, Japan, Kenya Import figures for Australia, Ceylon, China Phat 
i ing Seria 
Official trade statistics of the various coun- and Uganda, Malta, Malaya, Mauritius Hong Kong, India, Indonesia, Iraq, Ireland Oceat 
tries unless otherwise specified. In general, Mexico, New Zealand, Nigeria, Northern Japan, Malaya, New Zealand, Pakistan, Phij- Aust 
, igj , ajo -urT- sii Ivasal: rist 2c aes 3 , Fij 
values originally reported in foreign cur Rhodesia, Nyasaland, Pakistan, Philippines, ippines, Siam, United Kingdom, and United aces 
rencies were converted to United States dol- Siam, Sierra Leone, Southern Rhodesia states represent general import those f New 
; Le ° : i il i i} ts ose or 
lars at rates of exchange a a Oo > anganyiké Jnio if South Afric: Jnite . : j 2s New 
exchange applicable to the Tanganyika, Union <¢ ; South A rica, United Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Austria, Belgium. a 
respective periods. In the case of certain Kingdom, and the United States include S aseenianee Bulgar Canad c Al 4 
suxembourg, ilgaria anada, *zecho- 
countries (indicated in the table with an reexports; those for Austria, Belgium-Lux- k i D ; E Fin! zecho 
x = SiOVaKla snmark wezypt “Inian y > 
asterisk) conversions were made at the par embourg, Brazil, Bulgaria, Canada, China wasbesinop: en yp nland, France 
‘e] - ) rs) ler] 1ds lor ‘ In lo ing 
value exchange rates announced by the In- Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Finland, France Iceland, Iran, Netherlands, Norway, Palestine 
> - ae * a 7 tiyoal Sy > y) Suri IAT : - 
ternational Monetary Fund. Iceland, Iran, Netherlands, Newfoundland, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, Syria-Leb- 
Export figures for Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Norway, Palestine, Portugal, Sweden, Switzer- anon and Turkey, imports for consumption 
Argentina, Australia, Ceylon, Chile, Cuba, land, Syria-Lebanon and Turkey, domestic data, monthly and annual, are pre- 
Cyprus, Egypt, Fiji, Gold Coast, Hong Kong, merchandise only liminary and subject to revision 
WORLD TRADE, BY COUNTRIES (IN MILLIONS O ITED STATES DOLLARS 
48 { \ * Ta 
Tu 
( 1; 
N ) J Fet Nf 1 0 ye 
A, nt I ee pestle I \ \ s . ) 
EX! s Nort 
x 
North America : 
British Hondura i Cc 
Canada 293.9 116.4 | 237.0 5. | 216.8 | 237.8 WED) 4 24 , 228. 4 2,774.9 { { 424 C 
Costa Rica 2.0 2.3 2 2. .. 5 2. € l ‘ ‘ ) 1) 
Cuba 2 a8. 2 36.0 f $3.2 60). 4 19.4 () G 
Dominican Repub] ; 5.2 4.0 1.4 12. 1 } } 6 2.7 - ov {x G 
Guadeloupe H 
Guatemala 44.1 45.2 15.6 { 5 2 0.4 yy 
Haiti 2.3 2.9 2. 5 i 1.0) 2. ¢ 2.7 2.8 ‘ ’ s 17.7 J 
Honduras ? ; 
Jamaica \ 
Martinique 1.¢ \ 
Mexico 7.6 38. 5 15.4 5.8 ) 8 17.1 i { 4 . 24 ‘ 
Newfoundland s ! 
Nicaragua ] 
Panama, Reput 8 1.1 7 8 1.1 8 s s ' 1 1.8 | 
El Salvador 7 2 4.4 4 ¢ 10.0 ] } Sout 
United States § 823.0 1,316.6 (1,103.7 |1,043.2 1,176.7 |1, 164.5 1,089. 2 ) | 897.4 880.7 7 947 4s 15,34 6, 681, 2 
South America 
Argentina * 629.4 28 @ 
Bolivia e1 4 
Brazil 2 102.0 94. 5 73.6 71,3 71.8 63.7 78. 4 82 5. 2 15.8 8 f 441.2 
British Gu 8 < 
Chi 7 2.9 25.2 6.9 6.2 77.2 29% rl wi ) , 
Colomt 428.4 4 1| 424.7 23. 25.9 422 23.8 | 429 J 4 4149.4 
Ecuad 7 15.9 
| rench Gu i s 
Par igu ‘ 
Pertl 15. ¢ 14.9 12. ¢ 5.4 1 { 
Sur 
Urugu 9 22 27.7 ] 2 . n1.8 F 
Venezu 1 
Europe 
Aust 9 ) 9 2 92 2 os 9 » ay x 4 0 » . { . is ~ s 
Belgium-I t 16.8 164.4 140.1 l 172.9 | 159.2 { 14 . 14 KK Q i 
Bulgaria ne . 
Cypru F 
C20 | lk 67.4 5.2 19.7 61.( 71.2 69.9 ) xf ‘ ) 1. ¢ 29 i 
Der k 9 53. ¢ 52 ‘ j ‘ ms s 
i 10. 1 2 Zi. Pa eo ’ 1.4 it } 0 
Fran 67.1 199.9 212 244.6 2 25s 242.4 2 . 120) 
G B 1. ¢ 77 70.8 7.8 Ue ee 4.2 x4. ) a } 107. ¢ 
Gree RS 10. ¢ 16.8 j Hs 
Hung 2 ) 2 SS 
Icelar 1 ¢ j s j } { 2 14 ‘ _ 
Ita 121.2 44 4 11.7 ss 19 j | 4 ty) 4 t 4 ‘ 
M 1] 
Net he 9 4 8 2 4 (, ¢ " ) ( ( 8 14 ( SS 
N * ” g ] 11 14 44). ( j r . j ) 
Sy footnotes at end of hls 
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WORLD TRADE, BY COUNTRIES (IN MILLIONS OF UNITED STATES DOLLARS)—Continued 


















1948 1949 Annual * January-June 
Cou 
, mt I, — s 
ae ine a ti . : a oa a March April May June July August an. oe Pos 08 1947 1948 2 1948 » 1949 » 
Exports—C ontinued 
7 ye Continued 
og il 14.2 20.0 7.6 10.4 12.0 13.¢ 13.8 12.3 13.9 15.5 173. 1 . 81.0 69.6 
Spain 2.5 IS. 7 3.9 10.0 36, 5 7 7.2 06. 5 355. 3 176.0 
Sweden 113. 9 116.5 92.8 71,2 80.3 85.3 100, 7 102.9 91.9; 791.8 110.7 894, 2 1, 106.0 $91.4 
Switzerland 74,8 87.1 58, 8 62.7 67.8 | 63.2] 62.9] 67.2] 67.8] 60.2 74.1 67.3 3.3 802. 3 372.0 
Turkey * 6.2) KE 20.9 145) 27.8) 2:7] 216 13.7 10.8 3 196. 7 72.6 
United Kingdom 613.6 | 613.1 | 662.2) 584.7 | 668.4 | 576.1) 632.8 | 594.5 | 588.2) 569.6 | 586.6 | 451.7] 4,828.2] 6,640.9] 3,123.0 
“Burma 7.9 10.4 12.6 20, 2 19.1 13.5 14.2 9.1 124.4 5171.8 110.6 13.0 
Ceylon '* 20.9 2b. 3 27.0 235.7 22, 2 18, 2 28.9 28. 2 268. 3 305, 1 150.4 148, 2 
China ; 9 11.9 230.5 170.4 99. 7 
French Indochina Oe | 11.8 10.6 9.4 5.6 8.3 7.5 7.5 66.6 93, 2 39.0 
Hong Kong # * pa ¢ at 13.3 4. 1 44.6 | 28.9 5, 2 11.3 19.1 49.2 | 56.6 306.5 398. 7 75.8 
India 111.9 106. 2 105.9 108.0 97.1 104.1 1GOLS8 489.3 193.8 | 4105.0 | 4104.7 21, 231.6 |22 1, 275.6 4650.1 4 595. 2 
Pakistan * ‘11.8 121.6 (27.6 #45.0 424.7 130.6 1 OR 8 117.9 412.3 (24 4171.0 4 
Indonesia 2 10.1 10.7 9.4 e- 16.6 7.4 19.3 35.8 53.7 47.4 129.8 395. 2 162.5 
Iran 27 2% 79.7 38 72.1 
Iraq 15.0 17.9 ‘23 2 3 a 12.0 11.8 159.5 433.4 414.0 
Japan 26.7 16.8 7.1 7.0 15,8 14.8 57.1 56. 7 417.0) 173.6 258.3 77 78.5 
Korea 1.0 s 7 19 9 5 6 6 8 1.1 8.0 18.8 7.6 
Malaya 35 * 73. 2 55. 0 71.9 73.3 61.0 58.8 54.9 51.7 59.0 65.3 60.3 608, 8 810.6 379.0 371.5 
alestine 117.7 
Philippines, Republie of ? ry 26.0 20.3 21.5 25. 1 21.8 22.6 25. | * 32. 1 18.6 | iy 265. 5 319, 2 174. 5 136. 4 
na Thailand (Siam) 3 16.9 18.1 22. 1 0.4 26. 7 24.3 22.7 24.4 97.5 203. 5 162.6 150.7 
, Syria-Lebanon 3 27.9 
nd, Oceania 
‘il- Australia 5 * 161.4 | 167.9 | 128.7] 173.1 156.3 | 124.1 182.7 | 141.6) 120.1 | 114.6 117.0] 144.9 J82 1,305.7 |32 1, 759.0 793.7 906. 5 
A, 14 0) 21 8 22.3 28.3 11.5 8.9 
ed French Oceania g 7 00 7) 
for New Caledonia 3.9 6.4 
” New Zealand 29.2 1.6 77.3 41.2 62.5 55.1 417.1 518.1 995.1 
sit Africa 
0- Al¢ ° 9297.2 
. I Sudan ¥ 63.6 17.0 
7 67.1 43.8 44.6 67.8 47.0 71.3 591.4 296. 1 
le M eco* 7 
bh. \\ Af ‘ 4° 1 
: i 7 7.0 
n t 7 126.6 70.6 
p. 1 Uganda 10,2 11.4 5 138. 0 73.1 
i } 16.1 
t 10.5 43.7 
12. ¢ 154.6 82.4 
Rhodesia ( q 9.1 10.0 1.7 0.2? 16.9 13.0 85.6 114.8 57.6 70.9 
; Lf 9 » 1.2 1.4 1.1 7 2.0 2.3 12.4 18.5 8.7 8.6 
Ss | 2.1 1.0 11.3 6.2 
Southern R lesia 3 10.8 7.8 6.4 7.2 8.2 6.4 12.2 15.7 95.3 117.6 50.0 56.1 
Tanganvika 7.1 14,8 
Tu . 52.1 
1) f South Afriea 3 99 Ho. 7 19 9 a7. 1 6.8 7.9 47.1 410.3 545.2 240.5 273.4 
74 } s v 7 ( & Q 8.5 
IMPORTS 
North America 
Bermuda 24.2 28. 7 
Canad 237.0 | 230.8 | 222.7 | 204.9) 234.8 | 241.5 | 249.2] 249.3) 220.7) 211.0] 220.5 2,561.1 | 2,623.8] 1,263.7 | 1,402.3 
Costa Riea 1 48. 1 42.5 18.7 
Cut { 1 45.8 44.1 46,2 6.9 () 6.5 519.9 527.5 276.0 242.6 
Domi n Republie 5.4 5.8 12.8 43.0 44.5 43.1 13.0 12.7 42.2 42.2 42.8 3.4 65.3 32. 2 19. 
Guadeloupe 93.5 
Guate la} 6H.9 45.2 45.6 1.8 57.3 68. 4 34.3 35.9 
Haiti 2 2.3 ] 2.9 . 24 ee 0 7.2 32.2 16.6 17.5 
Hondu 2 29. 4 35. 6 
Jamaie 76.3 79.3 
Martinique 30.8 
Mexico 43.4 4.9 14.7 9, 8 45.7 15.6 45.7 85.9 33. 1 32.2 665. 4 528. 7 273.0 257.4 
Newfoundland 3 104.5 
Nicaragu 21.1 24.1 411.0 
Par Republic of 1. ¢ 1.f 45.8 44.9 45.1 45.4 45.1 45.5 75.6 64.5 34.4 31.8 
Fl Sal 1 & a8 1 7 10 28.9 5 ”), 2 
United State { 719.8 | 590.2 568 632. 4 34.4 | 540.1 | 526.8) 456.1 490.6| 530.6| 558.6] 5,755.7 | 7,124.3] 3,520.0 r 392.3 
South Ameri 
Arve i 2 1,307.7 740.8 
Bol 19.6 99.8 
Brazil R21 105.2 110.4 82.7 102, 1 84.8 87.4 89.1 1, 216.9 1, 120.6 644.0 556. 6 
British Guiana 84.3 
Chil 22.6 | 421.8 21.5 29 | 28.0| 242) 26] 2B) 24) 226 270.0 269. 2 124.9 143.2 
Co) hia 2 49 ” () 431.4 497.9 497.7 419.6 490 () 431.6 493.6 364.0 335.0 4181.5 167.2 
Feuador 2.8 44.8 19.5 
Freneh Guiana 3.6 
P hy 22.0 24.3 
Pern 1? 19.8 19 11.9 168.0 167.7 87.8 
Suri 16.5 19.3 
Uruguay ? 14.4 16.1 14.9 12.1 14.4 12.6 17.1 16.0 14.6 16.8 215.1 200. 4 87.5 87.1 
Venezuela 552. 1 686. 6 
Europ 
Austri 8 > & ” 9 20. 4 4 3 4] 9.9 5. 3 33 7 1). 9 119, 1 448.9 114.0 199.8 
Belgium-Luxembourg® 163.3} 1782) 150.1) 148.4] 162.2! 1528] 156.5 | 152.7] 143.4] 146.7] 148.0 1,951.4 | 1,994.6] 1,007.0 922.7 
Bulgari 75.2 
Cyprus 4 54.7 
Czechoslovakia ! * 18.4 69.5 51.7 58. 7 64.3 73.9 70. 5 86. 6 7.7 59. 1 59.7 572.7 754.3 432.1 405. 7 
Deny k* 71.4 69 R78 71 R52 68. 7 R29 73.8 63. 2 71.5 AQ. | 643. 2 712.4 312.3 450.1 
Fin! j 14.1 ( { 04 4 41 ) 4 10 6.1 0.0 39.8 346.9 491.6 220.6 204.5 
France gor) 3 mm) 4 976.9 o7 IRQ 18.7 O08, 9 "2. 4 248, 2 241.3 974.1 930.9 2,910.5 3, 272.4 1, 709.8 1, 723. 7 
Gern v (Bizonal) 41490.7 41 191.0 104.9 155. 5 11.1 148. ] IS, 7 196.6 161.2 210.0 4111,314.2 11 493.8 964.9 
Greece 41). 2 4). 2 3.9 4 29. 4 95.5 10.8 15.8 974.6 64. 5 aaa. 2 
Hungary 1 15. 7 14.7 122.9 167.0 85. 0 
Iceland* 5.5 a. 4 5 5.1 1.2 9 5.5 9.5 1.9 1.4 1.8 79.9 70. 2 32. 1 7 
Ireland 15.8 > 4]. 2 WeS 19.2 44 4 15 10. 6 11.9 1. 7 43.5 529, 3 5A0. 9 302. 6 5 
Italy 121.1 116.8 113 125.2 158. 2 144.4 157.2 138.0 150.9 130.8 1, 428.7 1, 498. 9 783.3 3 
Malt 58.3 
Netherlands ! 150. 7 161.3. | 175.1 151.3 179.3 105.2} 161.0] 166.6, 154.6| 147.1 153.9 1,602.9 | 1,854.2 887.8 998. 4 
Norway 71.4 &1,2 nO. 9 75.7 69.1 5S 4 87.9 72.1 58. 6 66.3 67.9 767.9 746. 1 333.2 420), 2 
Portugal 9 6 63.0 18. 7 90) 10.7 59.7 { 32.6 97.1 23.4 22.0 380.3 416.1 188. 6 206.0 
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WORLD TRADE, BY COUNTRIES 


1945 


Country 


No- De- Jan- 
vember cember) uary 


Imports—Continued 


Europe—C ontinued 





Spain__. 44.2 7 
Sweden 102.9 105 
Switzerland 86. 6 &4 
Turkey* : 24.9 23 
United Kingdom 729. 5 754. 
Asia 
Burma 3 11.3 9.6 9. 
Ceylon }5 20.4 26. 2 21 
China !9 42 5.5 16.9 
French Indochina 21.5 25. 6 15. 
Hong Kong 2° 4 18.8 65.0 40. 
India 2! 27.3 138.8 165. § 
Pakistan 2 4 26.6 431.7 438.3 
Indonesia 26 44___ 46. 6 65. 6 21.3 
Iran 27 * 
Iraq 5 413.1 418.5 416 
Japan af 55.4 55.9 74 
Korea 7 
Malaya 25* 70.1 62.4 60 
Palestine 
Philippines, Republic of 24.5 41.1 19 
Syria-Lebanon 
Thailand (Siam) 14.5 19.9 18. 7 


Oceania 
Australia '5* 97.0 102.8 101 
Fiji 1 
French Oceania 
New Caledonia 
New Zealand 412.2 a8. 5 5 
Africa 
Algeria* 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan # 
Egypt 60.5 75.0 67 
French Morocco* 
French West Africa* 
Gambia 
Gold Coast 


Kenya and Uganda # 15.8 25.1 
Liberia 

Mauritius ** 

Nigeria 4 16.7 

Northern Rhodesia 6.9 6.3 5 
N yasaland _. 1.6 & 2 
Sierra Leone 4 15 1 
Southern Rhodesia 15.3 15.8 13 
Tanganyika ! 8.3 

Tunisia* 

Union of South Africa 4 128. 4 125. 5 127 
Zanzibar oe 7 l 


1 Excluding gold 
2 Excluding monetary gold and silver 
$ Including monetary gold and silver 


4 Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, United Nations, December 1949 


§ Fiscal year ended September 30 of vear stated. 
Fiscal year ended June 30 of year stated. 

7 Including gold, silver, and specie. 

* Including civilian supplies 

° Data cover trade through the port of Guayaquil only. 
Commercial trade only. 
Excluding enterprises under Russian control 

2 Excluding UNRRA and similar shipments 


During the period of transition between the old and ney 


of error in the dollar conversion may be unusually high. 
* Based on official German foreign-trade statistics. 


Excluding bullion and specie. 


Provisional data based primarily upon Italian customs 
corrected by the Central Institute of Statistics on the basis of 
other Government agencies. Parcel-post shipments, free gift packages 
previously imported surplus property by the responsible Italian Government or other 


unrecorded movements are excluded 


1” Excluding gold and silver coin, bullion, diamonds, and parcel post 


18 Excluding bullion and specie; including ships’ stores 
1® Because of the precipitous decline in foreign-exchange 


dollar, conversions to the United States dollars may not 


business was transacted. 
20 Excluding gold and silver. 
21 Excluding bullion and specie, including Government 
22 Fiscal year ended March 31 of the year follow 
ing Pakistan. 





23 Sea-borne trade only; including silver and trade on Government account. Begin: iy 
April 1, 1948, sea-borne trade with India is included : 

* Included with India. 

25 Excluding bullion, specie, and parcel post */ 

26 Refers only to Federal territory. Inter 

27 Trade year beginning March 21 of preceding vear. im 

28 Excluding exports by Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., Ltd., amounting to $249,600,000 in 1947, t Revi 
and $309,900,000 in 1948 and by the Société Mahie-Iran amounting to $600,000 in 1947 and x} 


$1,300,000 in 1948. 
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Monthly United States Foreign Trade 


Prepared by Special Programs Branch, Areas Division 


The statistical data on United States trade, 
derived from figures compiled by the Bureau 
of the Census, show total trade, distribution 
of trade by areas and leading countries, and 
trade in principal commodities. 

The export figures cover all merchandise 
shipped from the United States customs area 
with the exception of supplies destined to 
United States Armed Forces abroad for their 
own use. Civilian supplies sent to occupied 
areas through the Armed Forces and other 
Aid and relief shipments are included as 
well as commercial exports. Values are 
f.a. S., port of export. Distribution by areas 








1049 
Item 
October October 
VALUE 
Exports, including reexports 
thous. of dol S48, 534 11, 022, 559 
Exports, | nited States merchandise 
thous. of dol 842,055 11,012, 439 
General imports do HAS, 592 600, 833 
Imports for consumption do S01, 478 605, 221 
INDEXES 
Exports, United States merchandis 
Value 1036-38 = 100 M45 415 
Unit value do 178 198 
Quantity lo 194 210 
Imports for consumption 
Value do 274 205 
Unit value do 219 238 
Quantity do 125 124 
UNI 
EXPORTS, INCLUDING 
REEXPORTS 
Northern North America 
thou f dol 146, 890 180, 07 
Southern North Americ | 104, 656 119, 660 
South America 1 97, 520 154, 141 
Europ { 284, 31 327, 997 
Asia | 157, 053 167, 042 
Oceanla | 15, 408 12, 650 
Africa 10 412 604 60, 996 
WEST HEMISPHERE 
Canada exel Newfoundland md 
Labrador = thous. of dol 145, 840 175, 944 
American Republic total do 100, 310 256, 413 
Mexico 1 85, 847 7 
Central American Reput i 17, 397 7 
Cuba 10 34, 785 
Argentina do 10, 177 
Bolivia lo 2, 566 
Brazil do 10, 464 
Chik | 8, 952 
Colombia lo 11, 644 
Peru do § 937 
Uruguay lo 2,314 
Venezue! do 4, 287 
Netherlands A Ihe do 1, 051 
EUROPE 
ERP countr tot thous. of dol 287, 705 321, OST 
Austri do 12, O89 12, 156 
Belgium do 21,477 30, 467 
Denmart 10 6, 62 7, 401 
France lo 0, 279 50, 264 
Germany lo 0, 107 65, 306 
trreece lo 13. 969 17, 564 
Italy do 28 407 29, 753 
Netherland lo 18. 065 24. 678 
Norway lo 1031 &. HON 
Portugal | + 109 627 
Sweden do 6. 154 7,943 
SwitZerland do 9, 610 15, 742 
Turkey do 12, 59% 7, 147 
United Kingdon | 210 1, 806 
Spain lo 2 605 2. 489 
Eastern Europe, total do 6. 486 11,055 
Czechoslovakia do 1. 666 970 
Finland do 1, 345 2, 798 
Poland and Danzis do 2 306 1,459 
U.S.S8S.R do 60 525 
Yugoslavia ic 604 56 





See footnotes at end of table 


January Ze 


1950 





and countries is generally according to coun- 
try of ultimate destination; classification is 
by country of consignment if destination is 
not known. 

The two general types—cash-purchase, or 
commercial, and foreign aid and relief—are 
not available separately for the year 1949; 
data for 1948 were given in the April 4, 1949, 
and previous issues of this publication. 

Import figures cover foreign merchandise 
received in the United States customs area. 
Values are those reported at foreign port of 
export, and, therefore, exclude insurance, 


UNITED STATES TOTAL TRADE 


July 


1948 1949 
Novem Decem- 

ber ber April M ty June 
$23,033 1,316,552 1, 164, 466 |1, 089, 216 |1, 103, 942 897, 354 


816,104 1,304,166 J1, 154, 700 | 1, 079, 320 

















transportation, and other charges incident to 
arrival in the United States. General im- 
ports represent merchandise entered imme- 
diately upon arrival into merchandising or 
consumption channels plus commodities en- 
tered into bonded customs warehouses for 
storage. Imports for consumption are mer- 
chandise entered immediately upon arrival 
into merchandising or consumption channels 
plus withdrawals from bonded customs 
warehouses for consumption. Imported 
goods are credited to the country in which 
the products were mined, grown, or manu- 
factured. 


January-October 

1936-38 

| 10-month 
Septem- | average ! 
er 


August 1948 1949 


880, 692 904, 563 72,472,110 10,510,895 | 10, 212,331 














1, 093, 416 887, 513 873, 153 895, 392 }2, 437,520 |10, 409,373 | 10, 113,679 
554, 277 719, 826 434, 371 540, O77 526, 806 456, O83 490, 569 530, 559 12,074, 080 | 5,850,237 | 5, 428, 133 
461, 413 704, 140 526, 769 533, 052 530, 346 458, 614 512, 744 529, 312 |2, 050, 960 | 5,826, 503 5, 411, 671 
35 5 474 443 449 364 358 367 100 427 | 415 
106 196 190 ISS 187 183 183 182 100 202 | 187 
171 274 249 24 239 199 196 201 100 211 | 22 
274 343 257 260 259 224 250 258 100 2384 | 264 
238 237 226 224 222 220 218 220 100 235 | 226 
115 145 114 116 116 102 115 117 100 121 | 117 
TED STATES TRADE, BY COUNTRIES AND AREAS 
175, 410 165, 451 188, 470 196, 900 185,624 | 151,695 | 170,726 | 1,605, 604 1, 665, 068 
O9, 495 155, 831 115, 026 102, 767 104,906 | 89,306 | 106,371 | | 1,194,766 | 1,091, 984 
95, 604 205, 819 156, O21 125,594 | 132,511 | 128,012 112, 867 1, 608, 993 1, 350, 556 
272, 211 437,815 406,275 | 397,947 | 392,005 | 278,506 | 280,370 | 3, : 3, 505, 564 
120, 922 251, 621 225, 456 196, 744 194, 685 176, 822 158, 601 | 1, } 1,897,957 
12, 968 21, 827 15, 030 17, 519 17, 157 17,811 14, 116 | 166, 093 
46, 422 78, SY 8, 1S7 51, 745 77, 054 5, 202 37, 641 535, 109 
174, 223 161, 043 187, 550 x0) 184, 482 169, 715 151, 851 378, 120 | 1, 578, 670 1, 648, 550 
184, 781 340, 194 254, 057 213, 676 221, 241 204, 298 217,072 | 2? 403, 840 | 2, 639, 142 2, 287, 766 
39, 106 51, 194 14, 403 2, 092 36, 023 31, 409 | 30, 626 68, 750 430, 866 388, 090 
14, 639 20, 806 21, 242 399 20, 285 30, 452 24, 719 203, 978 
32, 818 46, 791 29, 527 240 29, 241 26, 608 30, 963 { 309, 140 
14, 942 27, 155 9, S58 5, 794 8, 282 13, 876 11, 464 66, O8O 110, 160 
1, 593 4, 891 3, 578 _ 89S 2, 866 2,519 2,612 4,120 | 31, 840 
x) 148 6. 769 +6, 023 959 33, 938 25, 025 32, 918 49, 890 | 344, 052 
5, 899 21, 482 14, 527 346 14, 230 10, 071 12, 920 17, 870 | : 120, 263 
9, 769 18, 660 19, 336 698 14,115 9, 645 | 11,72 29, 940 | 168, 604 146, 967 
1, 677 &, 671 &, 299 188 &, 090 6, 394 6, 217 13, 700 | 56, 175 73, 711 
2, 249 4, 295 4,516 669 2, 463 1, 905 2, 360 7, 440 53, 685 29, 476 
27, 923 58, 440 54, 372 973 44, 205 38, 426 41, 791 34, 110 430, 260 148, 336 
4 433 9. 621 6, 402 6, 381 6, 848 6, 641 6, 172 25, 310 | 67, 457 65, 290 
5, O19 130, S84 ”), 418 %), 473 399, 497 289, ORO 3, 486, 076 3, 
Q, 36 17, 788 13, 873 16, 427 11, 425 6, 847 118, 708 
18, 452 36, VOT 26, 47 27,717 22, 479 34 
1. 276 g 990 6, 969 776 10, 229 4, 560 
29, GOT 55. 926 56, 792 10), O84 62, 063 26, S85 
61,354 67, 362 72, 542 81,742 19, 186 63, 379 
10, 095 35, 275 16, 291 17, 259 13, 571 21, 095 
30. 097 1%. 211 54, 188 52,919 51, 872 20, 420 
7. ALS 10, 570 26, S60 22, 959 25, 342 26, 864 
1.789 8, 641 13, O85 &, 326 7,301 7,127 
4,191 6, 846 7, 482 3, 391 », 390 2, 176 
4, 825 11,017 7, 594 7, 887 7, 511 8, 183 
&, 760 18, 5S1 12, 359 11, 574 10, 582 9, 486 
2, 755 9, 747 9, 317 &, 381 18, 422 13, 415 
16.071 8, 404 61, 770 76, 160 78, 266 »2, 095 
479 » 420 7, 898 2, 741 3, 430 1,974 
6, 259 13. 876 10. 788 12. 670 7, 306 weil) 
610 1. 090 S5S6 526 Q5S 1, 844 
1, 266 » OAT ) 662 2 738 1, 836 ?, 626 
» R52 6, 371 1,512 4,253 2, 326 452 
13 605 3, O77 3S4 89 422 sO 
1, OOS 1 he 2 603 1, 601 1, 770 2.161 2, 593 1, 990 
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Western British Africa, total 2 do 
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British Commonwealth and Egypt* 
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GENERAL IMPORTS 
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Reems Anenslon 
Europe ic 
Asia do 
Oceania lo 
Africa do 
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American Republics, total} lo 
Moxi 1c 
Central American Republics do 
do 
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do 
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do 
lo 
EvROPE 
ERP countries. total 3 thons. of dol 
Belgiur 1 
France d 
Germany do 
Greece do 
Italy do 
Netherlands do 
Norwat do 
Portugal d 
Sweden do 
Switzerland do 
Turk V do 
Tit. Kingdon do 
Cy . io 
Eastern Europe, total '4 a) 
Czechoslovakia do 
Fin] lo 
U.S.S.R 10 
Yugoslavia 0 
A STA AND OCEANIA 
W eeterr Asia, excel Turkey, tot 
thous. of dol 
Afghanistar 0 
Ir 
Saudi Arabia 0 
Far } total l¢ 
R ; Malava do 
Cy - do 
 o 1 do 
I 0 
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Pt ‘ R tblie of 
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B ( < if ,| 
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er 1949 1948 1949 | January-October 
1936-38 | nae 
Item | 10-month 
19 October | October se Decem A pril Mar Fring July | August | Septem- | average 1948 1949 
OT ber F | | ber 
| } 
GENERAL IMPORTS —Continued 
Arrica—Continued 
' Western British Aft total 
thous. of dol 1, 838 1, 385 4, 235 10, 132 5, 737 ), 281 11, 464 4,154 3, 347 2, 731 18, 180 | 91, 985 75, 858 
Union of South Afr lo 12, 439 13, 744 11, 029 10, 849 6, 295 7,277 5, 053 9, 339 8, 852 9, 658 10, 080 113, 349 88, 731 
British Commonweal! nd Egypt® 
thous. of dol 222, 538 260, 991 751, 184 288, 231 219, 939 220, 103 216, 653 173, 008 197, 717 208, 445 749, 960 | 2, 446, 531 2, 170, 934 
UNITED STATES COMMODITY EXPORTS #6 
218 
Ol ECONOMIC CLASSES 
14f 
Bit Crude material thous. of dol 133,223 | 127,852 146,712 | 183,943 | 196,206 | 173,496 | 179,646 97,997 | 108,786 | 122,821 | 557,730 | 1,157,840 | 1, 478,039 
038 Indexe Value 1036-38 = LOO 239 22) W 330) 352 311 329 176 195 20) 100 208 RS 
669 Unit value do 7 219 220 229 911 213 212 213 212 100 225 213 
Quantity do 1 105 120 148 167 146 83 92 104 100 92 125 
Crude foodst uf thous. of dol &3. 499 127. 680 96, 545 116, 619 OR AR8 139. O75 97, 738 124, 549 102, 400 114, 340 1, 052, 657 1, 153, 666 
14 Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 735 eg S44 1, 020 862 1, 216 R55 1, O89 R96 100 92] 1. 009 
‘il Unit value do 222 240 224 230 233 234 217 215 215 100 249 227 
: Q ty do 331 165 376 144 370 519 394 507 417 100 343 445 
FNS Manufactured foodstuffs. thous, of dol 63, 50S 92, 560 80, 444 122. 709 97, 030 86, 136 71, 635 10, 013 53, 054 140,460 1,112, 327 764, 021 
sf Indexes: Value 1935-38 = 100 152 fio 573 S74 991 613 10 356 378 100 792 544 
4()] | lus lo lf 219 206 2013 177 175 174 179 73 100 228 179 
1fi9 Q) l lo 27 ()] 278 13 391 351 999 199 918 100 348 303 
Se ufacture thous. of dol RR TF 102. 70x 4. OOF 128, 880 133,125 127, 212 104, 687 100, 593 104, 353 432.300 1.155, 001 1, 168, 043 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 201 238 194 208 308 204 242 233 241 100 267 270 
2 { lue lo 16, ISS 185 186; 18] 179 169 166 162 100 185 175 
Q lo 22 125 105 160 170 165 144 140 149 100 144 155 
I hed 1 ire thou rf dol 474, A7¢ 561,639 498. 30% 752. 035 629, 801 553. 399 515. 457 489, 213 512.765 11,192,680 5,931,546 5,549,910 
Indexe \ ‘ 1936-38 = 100 308 171 342 631 528 164 132 410 130 100 497 465 
67 Ur li do 17 191 193 190) 189 184 ISI 181 182 100 193 185 
“ — ’ ad ad 247 178 331 280 252 239 297 237 100 257 252 
& 
5 Py 1 ( {WODIT ~ I 
2 LINCIPA MMODITIE | 
N2 Agricultural exp rtal 
ww) thous. of dol 259, 3 292, 483 ? 146 383507 341.983 343, 407 320, 157 934. 883 244. 997 945. 950 648.470 | 2. 3, O15, 953 
Meat prod {fthous. of Ib 43, 2 34, 663 305 64,687 | 109,971 81,914 | 102,931 68, 389 5, 841 46,422 | 250, 950 666, 310 
edible f \thous. of dol 7, 969 8 347 7 (08 15. O47 8 513 13, 397 18, 131 11, 807 9, 342 9,063 35, 090 122, 497 
Dairy prod . lo 13, 334 25, H05 17,212 27, 550 18, 488 24, 156 23,749 18, 767 14, OS1 16, 525 4, 790 183, 276 
Wheat id {thou bu 25, 589 18. 402 31.494 20 «ATE 3) 114 46. 720 35, 668 31, 796 37. 366 33. 495 51.740 365, 036 
S wheat fl \thous. of dol 4, 278 120, 724 76, 169 98, 403 73,611 116, 372 89, O76 73, 058 88, 496 78. 002 51, 270 | 1,$ 887, 390 
Fru I egetable lo Is. 40 19. ON] 17.070 7 On0 1k 359 15.469 13.813 10. OOS Q 3R9 11. 2909 83,120 : 156, 882 
lot , 1-fthou Ib 5, 781 35, 260 21,711 57,773 22, 249 29, 400 33, 402 39, 563 61,875 76, 76 374, 770 409, 309 
- factured (thous, of dol 20, 771 19, 449 11, 8 25,128 11, 224 11, 489 17, 109 13, 903 29, 833 40, 463 118, 760 205, 844 
bs Cott raw \ 1-fbale 415, OSS 91,643 1,181 521. 58 590. 178 163,978 508, 246 991, 941 167. 616 911, 372 |4, 292.500 | 1, 4, 060, 107 
ing le (thous. of dol 68, 759 13,47 74, 393 11. ORS 100. 138 80. 213 R88. 824 38. 457% 28, 293 36, 027 260, 590 : 691, 098 
Nonagricul le 
t l h if dol 82 452 19. 95 10. O58 20, SAO S12 TI! 735, 912 773, 260 652. 651 628, 926 649, 442 11, 789.050 | 7,595, 387 7, 097, 725 
. Rubt 1 cluding 
‘ y! hou fd 7, 989 10, 591 6, 537 12, 79 10, 708 11, 454 9, 741 8, 187 7, 742 7, 728 21, 220 109, 410 95, 893 
Text sa nuts 1 
? 1 fd 19,87 68,39 MO, A477 91, 432 61, 525 55, 41 57, 964 45, 760 14,082 50, 270 72, 630 702, 235 12, 210 
1 fsq. vd 60, 38 R3, 204 58.030 116.046 79 35 74,317 81,115 65, 886 60, 018 66, 384 210,110 766, 363 771, 476 
tire fa , sol AS, 121 24,457 | 16, 476 8,788 | 21, 336 19, 191 19,739 | 15,389 | 14,478] 16,653] 22,420 | 263, 897 195, 867 
( . rt ve 1S4 4,040 2, 724 1,176 5,444 4,959 2, 282 2, 656 ? 205 9, 870 15, 841 29, 579 
1 fd } 13,9 38, 207 7.112 6. 554 16, 890 41, 693 19, 867 23. 988 19. 920 16, 870 413, 690 265, 504 
Petr 1 1 
1 fd 42,654 81 13 2 5A, 770 54.042 54, 252 47, 193 19, 965 48, 708 410, 397 286, 910 556, 945 185, 540 
. 1 t I 2 62 "IS "1 4 553 98 506 509 521 4, 960 4,070 4,778 
1 f dol 7, 784 1, A3t A, O75 69.4 "6. 711 70. 440 78. 761 67. 795 64, 107 67. 662 165, 610 543, 950 657, 052 
Macl | 164 189, O48 126. 697 939 R48 31) SRR 19 196, 477 119 213. 208 188. 073 168, 777 179, 646 66,690 | 1,937, 424 1, 961, 661 
El 10 1,048 1, 1S »T, O89 5, 370 { “4 34, 610 6, G63 33, 719 35, 200 31,050 87, 420 $33, 536 370, 692 
Met 1 16, 4 11,79 7. 951 19. 238 17. 475 15,315 17. 109 19. 194 14, 836 15. 792 58. 910 130, 056 163, 245 
Or} 1 { 75, 389 V5, 24 9, 435 112, 182 112, 749 4, 695 107, 518 88. 865 79, 343 90, 298 129, 860 945, 463 950, 276 
\ 1 1 7,80 7,77 5, 920 11,119 14,010 14, 785 13,041 11,344 10, 199 8,924 17, 140 96, 870 113, 893 
rr i 70 24, 510 19, O80 7 99 1.593 25, O38 my 644 24.374 1). 952 94. 1992 36. 950 221), 789 19 955, 854 
Automot irt ’ 380 
ries lol & 21] 17 3 an ( 5() 64. 968 61. 380 59.360 21.43. 421 56, 635 238 900 760, 294 642, 190 
( luet 
s ; “4 85. 121 R34 63, 712 “4 9 58, 812 &, 550 5S. 190 107, 610 650, 845 648, 63 
UNITED STA COMMODITY IMPORTS 
} ' { } 
Cru if 1 1 39 Q87 150,678 | 201,472 | 146,104 | 154,824 150,119 126,868 | 138, 47% 161,150 | 633,470 | 1,794,813 | 1, 542, 187 
Ind Va 136-38 = 100 m 238 18 | 44 237 1) 219 O54 100 TR 243 
I j x0 HY7 YN v1) 19 20) 198 196 190 191 100 203 198 
lo 14 128 14 1 If 129 119 102 115 133 100 139 123 
Crude foodstuff is. of dol 110,49 106,009 | 116,158 | 145, 16 19, 909 90,281 | 103,701 92, 460 91,695 | 103,254 | 283,920 | 1,010,291 | 1,042,016 
Index \ 1 1936-38 = 100 Sit) 73 109 1] a7 18 A5 328 93 364 100 356 307 
ad 6 At) 7 it) 10 103 19 319 19 333 100 344 322 
1 1o 1] 110 121 15] 12 10 118 102 101 109 100 103 114 
Manufact T 1 fdol 64, 85 72, 852 $29 63, 864 60. 917 69, 052 68, 121 65, 224 69, 248 60, 023 315, 790 613, 818 639, 262 
Inch \ 936-28 = 100 x) ry 189 m2 192 219 216 16} 219 190 100 194 yD 
l 1 4 1G 11 29 196 195 HS 15 07 2 100 21 203 
() \ 1 Ol 107 at) Q7 Qs 112 105 101 106 94 100 9] 100 
Semimanu t ul f dol 121,04 139, 901 127, 891 166, 27 110, 111 113, 636 109, 607 84, 300 113, 698 105, 441 119,270 | 1,338, 968 1,1 231 
Index \ ] Lae S=100 m™Q 4 ‘5 97 P03 971 1 )] 971 251 100 s19 Tb 
{ t MV do IS7 995, 998 997 9] 208 ax) 185 188 187 100 915 5 
Q \ lo 1S 148 134 175 122 130 131 109 144 134 100 149 134 
I shed 1 ! hous. of dol 104, HOF 118. 471 113, 258 127. 36 99, 728 105, 260 O98, TO7 89. 762 99, §28 99, 445 398, 520 1, 068, 608 1, 032, 977 
Indexé \ 1936-38 = 100 1; 07 OR 4 ”) m0 #4 948 995 250 250 100 268 259 
{ | 25 oH oA OWN #1 2643 257 260 255 25R 100 266 °61 
| 10 112 107 119 96 100 96 87 98 97 100 . 101 99 
See footnote it end of table 
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1949 1948 1949 January-October 
Item 1936-38 ; 
10-month 
Novem- Decem : ; Septem iverage 
October | October “ei “se April May une July August tee 1048 1949 
PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
Agricultural imports, total 
thous. of dol 241,640 | 256,394 | 232,414 313, 897 | 227,050 21¢ 234, S78 05, 20 225, 2 240, 370 |1, 049, 570 604, 047 2, 356, 460 
> fthous. of pieces 5, 945 4,705 5 59 5.030 5, 511 4, and 5, 627 6, 628 ; 6. 475 480) 66. 867 ee 
des < skins 24_2 3 ’ , i 2 7 8 
Hides and skin: (thous. of dol 6,045 5, 050 5, 004 6,331 5, 439 7,051 6,17 6, 157 O44 6, 661 43, 250 354 60. = 
Fruits, edible nuts, and vegetables ‘ 
thous. of dol 16, 531 19, 626 17, 828 21, 609 20, 486 17, 757 14, 471 13, 368 17, 092 14,4 67, 170 82.119 166, 504 
Coffee fthous. of Ib 244, 659 226, 534 244, 317 537, 917 235, 181 194, 999 222, 4 222, 7 211, 620 54,982 71. 506, 510 11, NTE 2 360, 931 
ithous. of dol 65, 812 55, 310 60, S65 85, 704 58, G06 $8, 04 6. 038 5S. 596 , 204 66,038 1] ul) 1.051 612. 39 
Cane sug: fthous. of Ib 557, 218 553, 178 285, 272 133, 911 721, 950 815, 756 70, 44 30, 980 $1, 30. 1, 209 O76, SOK 683, 214 6, 890, 172 
ane Sugst . (thous. of dol 29, 276 27, 448 13, 452 21,003 I. 209 +730 sm NE 6, 52 , 6S Qs, 207 126), 270 8, 604 342 118 
Crude rubber {thous of Ib 105 Vly 1 i, 661 113, 873 196, 102 113 v5 19, 602 114 103. 459 111 05 10 189 QQ ( 1. 336. 380 1. 177.076 
(thous. of dol 15, 892 27,740 29 758 37, RH 19, 387 19.9 19. 108 16. 649 17.171 15, 165 148. 830 248, 424 195, 349 
Vevetable oils (ex- i a Le a : 7 a 
same ve! oil lthous. of Ib 116, 784 77, Al€ 68, 757 160, 379 53.7 64, 57 82,78 74,124 8&9, 120 11s, 456 i 929, OIE 845, 914 
seeds — 5; {thous of dol 17,719 13, 956 13, 099 20, 946 Q O69 & AIG 11.60 9, 902 11, 709 15. 436 ’ 191, 578 128, 859 
Tobacco, unmanu- f{thous. of Ib 7, 261 7,713 6, 838 6, O35 6, % 7,82 &, 217 6, 606 1, OSS 7, 483 8, 510 1. 470 76, 200 
factured. ithous. of dol 6, 323 7,029 6,12 5 O4e ne 6. 458 6.850 79 742 6. 407 OT 18) (5. 219 63. SRO 
Wool, unmanufac- fthous. of Ib. 29, 745 26, 795 25,178 25, 677 14 78 10, 4 15, 41 192 24, 406 129, 330 131, 162 212, 13] 
tured. \thous. of dol 22, 472 19, 893 16, 45¢ 18, 531 10,8 1 15, 6 11, 671 20) t 22 } 17, S40 212, O86 174, 032 
. +1 {thous. of Ib is 642 10) ” 0 S 1 { 25 is, 160 1 678 » 62%, 
; Raw silk Shonn. of dol 135 1.720 1.07 1. 53 { f { 5 71 82,710 12, 79 6,920 
Nonagricultural imports, total 
thous. of dol 319, 838 48, 827 28 GOD %), 243 209 ) s 5. 468 9 10)7 ONT, 4 me OF 1 | “ 2, 454 5, O55, 212 
Fish, including shellfish do 10, 483 10, 22 16, 28 10, 424 7, SOM v1 4,157 51 14 Y, Si M), 2t 92, 455 
Undressed furs do 12,913 12, 309 8,9 666 SS4 s () 8.611 4 ( 4, 25 138, 399 91, 38] 
fthous. of lb 34, 540 43, 002 1g & 18. 414 pH { ® OG] ") | R42 12 177. 6] 117) 4s a? oon 
Burlay (thous. of dol 8, 199 10, 878 10,134 12, 492 4s ‘ th, St 1, 20 S45 % 2, LA 108, 684 S4, 830 
Paper and paper materials... do 57, 582 4, 203 62, 50 63, 77 18,02 S09 "0 1, 300 79 is, | 84,25) 627, 232 44, 98] 
Petroleum and products do 46,314 4, 430 41,454 $5, 8, 244 s } 6, 4M i] s, 191 1, 62 ), 204 IS5, HRY 
Diamonds, gems, cut, not set_do 4.640 4, 280) 4, 40) 5. 542 61s { (yt 1, O89 67S 19, 336 1S, 301 53, 811 
Nonferrous ores and metals, includ- 
ing ferro-alloys thous. of dol 63, 487 7h, 867 64, 959 7.919 s 1. 348 { 64.949 | 1s ‘ 714, 54: 
Pier f fthous. of Ib 74, 462 73, 804 70, GS2 104, 44 ‘ { ) ’ ; 67, 658 ”). 744 { 1 NOL eM 936, 173 
Ppa ithous. of dol 13,024 16, 126 15, SSS » S04 9 { s ! " ; j 1300) Ow), 71 
Tin 28 fthous. of It 27, 94 16,819 11, 801 24 28, 44 { x wf is *). O89 
an \thous. of dol %). TOT 1 1] | 24 i OR BN s 11. 68 R &Y 1 Rh 294 
Chemicals and related products 
the 1 § 53 7, 436 74 } s 5 S s is RS. T48 
1 Ten-twelfths of annual tot | itr S ‘ 
2 Includes Canal Zon« Pr eliet t “du t 
3 This total includes Iceland, Ireland (Eire), and Trieste dk ort It | Au . 
shown. u 
4 Includes Trieste Data 18 1 1948 49 
§ This total includes Albania, Bulgaria, Est Hur , Latvia, Lithuania, and Classif 
Rumania, in addition to the countries shown Be M 19. d ( t 
€ Arabian Peninsula States, including Kuwait, Saudi Arabia 1 Aral I t t ! ] 
States, n. e. s. P ible 
? The figure for India includes Pakistan and Burn | Spe Cate | 
§ The figure for Japan includes Korea and | t l ( 
8 Includes Tangier. Ir 
10 Includes Cameroon, French Equatorial A 1 I W \ Ine | 
1936-38 also French Somaliland. ted 
1! Includes Anglo-Egyptian Sudan ( 
12 Includes Gold Coast, Nigeria, and other British We A fric ( 
13 This total includes Austria, ma Iceland, Ireland (1 QI f 
tion to the countries shown. 
4 This total includes Albania, Bulgaria, Estonia, Hur v, I i, Lit | I t 
and Danzig, and Rumar iddit to the countrie w 
Includes a small amount of trade with “Other Southe ~ 4 I I | 
. >: , + ieee ee Oe , : s Air 9 . ar stare wehange acr nt are 
Motion-! icture Problems the year 1948 and for the first 2 months ilar Mutual exchange agreements are 
° EF ° M k i of 1949. Distributors reportedly fear being negotiated with Mexico, calling 
fs 0) ar . . 7 » ~ ° . ° 
in orei2gn Marke that this request may lead to a more for the exchange of 30 feature-length 


Intensified During 19419 
(Continued from p. 3) 


is not yet definitely known. United 
States film companies, however, are still 
sending films to South Africa, and the 
funds earned over and above the 
amounts that they may remit are being 
held in South Africa. While the South 
African Government does not look with 
favor on the accumulation of blocked 
funds, arrangements may be made for 
the utilization of such funds in invést- 
ment enterprises within the Union of 
South Africa. 

Distributors of United States films in 
South Africa have made every effort to 
have their exchange quotas increased, 
but thus far they have been unsuccessful. 
The South African Government has 
asked film distributors to submit details 
of the f. o. b. cost of their imports for 


drastic cut in the amounts they will be 
permitted to remit in dollars. 


Argentina and Spain 


SINCE EARLY IN 1949, the Central Bank 
of Argentina has declined to grant im- 
port permits for United States motion 
pictures. To date, no progress by dis- 
tributors in obtaining import permits 
without the use of dollar exchange has 
been made. The motion-picture press in 
Argentina says that distributors are 
planning to close their offices, inasmuch 
as their stocks will soon be exhausted. 
During the past year Argentina made 
a reciprocal film agreement with Spain 
providing for annual exchange of 25 
feature films. All import restrictions 
would be waived, and only a certificate 
of exhibition would be required for Span- 
ish films to be shown in Argentina. Sim- 


films each year, and with Italy, calling 
for 10 Argentine films to be released in 
Italy and the lifting of the Argentine em- 
bargo on Italian films. 

tighten- 
ing in the issuance of import licenses for 
motion-picture films to enter Spain 
Only 18 licenses were issued against na- 
tional production during the first 7 
months of 1949, and very few new foreign 
films were available for exhibition. There 
have also been unconfirmed reports that 
films from France, Argentina, and Eng- 
land have been coming into Spain with- 
out import licenses. 

As the fall season opened in Spain, 
prospects were a little more favorable. 
Some 24 feature films are in production, 
and 4 or 5 are in an advanced stage of 
preparation. It is probable that this 
many films are in production because of 


There has been a noticeable 


(Continued on p. 42) 
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Products Exportable 
to U. S. From Greece 


American importers and buyers may be in- 
terested in developing sources of supply in 
Greece for certain products now reportedly 
exportable from that country. A list of these 
commodities follows: 


Leaf tobacco and cigarettes 

Sponges 

Currants and seedless raisins 

Olive oil and sulfur oil 

Olives (black) 

Citrus fruits, including citrons in brine 

Valonia and valonia extract (tanning). 

Wines, brandy, and other liquors 

Mastic gum 

Sausage casings and gut 

Carpets 

Aromatic and medicinal plants 

Briarwood 

Raw skins and fur skins 

Naval store 

Mineral (chromite, bauxite, magnesite 
manganese, iron pyrites, barite, emery 

Lead 

Rag 

sait 

Silk fabric 

Tartrate 

Saffron 

Red peppe! 

Canned fruits and vegetables 

Onion set 

Honey 

Handicraft and earthenware 


Many of these products could not be ex- 
ported until recently because of noncom- 
petitive prices resulting from high produc- 
tion costs and inefficient methods of pro- 
duction and handling However, following 
the recent devaluation of the drachma, 
many have now become competitive on 
an international level and might advan- 
tageously be imported into the United States 

Trade lists, which include the names of 
exporters of these commodities, are avail- 
able, subject to a charge of $1 per list, from 
the Commercial Intelligence Branch, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., or 
any Department of Commerce Field Office 


Grenada, B. W.1., a Source 
of Nutmegs and Mace 


The Grenada Co-Operative Nutmeg Asso- 
ciation, in Grenada, British West Indies, is 
interested in developing a United States 
market for nutmegs and mace. These spices 
are said to constitute an important item in 
Grenada's economy, and the Association is 
desirous of expanding exports. 

Price information is available on request 
from the Commercial Intelligence Branch 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D.C. For further details, inquiries may be 


January 2. 1950 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Office of International Trade 














Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States 
firms. Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign 
Service officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating 
American trade contracts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly 
with the firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. Additional 
information concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications, 
or other descriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
country and abroad. Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations 
and controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested 
United States firms should by all means acquaint themselves with these conditions 
before entering into correspondence with these firms. Detailed information on 
trading conditions in the occupied areas is available from the Department’s Office of 
International Trade. 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on 
the firms listed herein, with the exception of those in occupied areas, and may be 
obtained upon request from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department 
of Commerce, or through its Field Offices, for $1 each. 


Index, by Commodities 
|Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 


Art Goods: 33. 
Automobile Accessories: 60 Road-building and Maintenance—55, 
Basketware: 5. 73. 
Beverages, Alcoholic: 7, 8 Marine Products: 35. 
Bicycles and Parts: 30, 50. Metals and Minerals: 3, 10, 27. 
Boats: 53 Musical Instruments: 35. 
Bolting Cloth (Silk) : 31. Notions: 12, 29, 64. 
Chemicals: 15, 41. Novelties: 34. 
Clothing and Accessories: 9, 12, 14, 18, 30, Office Supplies and Equipment: 69. 
36, 40 Paper Products: 69. 
Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 21, 29. Phonograph Recordings and Recording 
Electrical Equipment and Supplies: 16, Equipment: 4, 52. 
56, 57, 64. Plastic Products: 12, 64, 74. 
Enamelware: 30. Rags and Waste: 58, 63. 
Flowers (Artificial) : 29, 35. Railway Equipment: 1, 37. 
Foodstuffs: 32, 39, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, Refractories: 68. 
64, 72, 75. Rubber, Rubber Goods, and Scrap: 30, 


Gift Articles: 34, 64. 59, 69. 
Glassware: 30. Seeds: 39. 
Hardware: 26, 30, 50, 63, 64. Services: 17. 


Heaters and Ranges: 56. Skins: 24. 

Household Goods: 6, 12, 30, 56, 57. Smokers’ Requisites: 51. 

Isinglass: 30. Sportsmen's Supplies: 20. 

Laboratory and Medical Supplies and_ Stationers’ Supplies: 63. 
Equipment: 13, 23. Technical Information: 70, 72, 75. 

Laundry Equipment: 56, 57 Textiles: 28, 30, 35, 38, 64. 

Leather and Leather Products: 19, 33. Thermometers: 23. 

Licensing Opportunities: 1, 2. Tools: 50, 55, 66. 

Machinery and Parts: Vacuum Bottles: 30. 
Agricultural—73. Vegetable Ivory Nuts (Domnuts): 49. 
Industrial—1l, 11, 22, 25, 50, 61, 62, 65, Veneers and Furniture Parts: 54. 

66, ‘70, .T1,. 75: 
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addressed to J. A. Hughes, Secretary, Grenada 
Co-Operative Nutmeg Association, Grenada, 
British West Indies. 


The Association was established for the 
purpose of coordinating production and 
marketing of nutmeg and mace, and of im- 
proving the system of grading for sales to 
the United States. Its efforts are directed 
toward assisting its members in meeting 
requirements for the export market. 


French Firm Invites U.S. 
Capital Investment 


A firm in Bordeaux, France—Constructions 
Electriques Charentaises—wishes to contact 
an American concern interested in supply- 
ing capital, machinery, and technical assist- 
ance for the purpose of developing the 
French firm's production and 
volume. 

Constructions 


business 


Electriques Charentaises 
manufactures electric transformers for in- 
dustrial purposes and for radio, as well as 
low-voltage fluorescent lamp and tube bal- 
lasts, and is particularly interested in estab- 
lishing connections with an American firm 
manufacturing similar equipment Total 
annual production of transformers is cur- 
rently estimated at 12,000, but the firm 
states that this volume could be consider- 
ably increased with the addition of modern 
equipment, particularly winding machines, 
and supplies, such as copper wire and trans- 
former sheets. Other kinds of transformers, 
as well as high-voltage lamp ballasts, could 
also be produced. 

The firm’s plant occupies a total area of 
500 square meters in Bordeaux, with an ad- 
ditional 500 square meters available. Its 
sales organization includes seven traveling 
representatives in France and one in Algeria 

Further information concerning this in- 
vestment opportunity may be obtained by 
communicating (preferably in French) with 
R. Journaud, General Manager, Construc- 
tions Electriques Charentaises, 5-7 Rue Am- 
broise, Bordeaux, Gironde, France 


Ss 


Further Imports From U. 
Authorized by Germany 


The Import Advisory Committee in Frank- 
furt-am-Main, Germany, has announced fur- 
ther allocations of foreign exchange for im- 
ports of various commodities from the 
United States. The listing below indicates 
amounts of allocations, commodities to be 
purchased, and, where known, names of im- 
porters receiving the allocations. Additional 
information can be cbtained by communi- 
cating direct with the secretariat of the 
German Import Committee, Verwaltung fuer 
Wirtschaft McNair’ Barracks, Frankfurt 
Hoechst, Germany. 

1, Parts for motor vehicles 

2. Copper and copper scrap 

3. Parts for disassembled mechani- 
cal aggregates for record 
changers without motors and 


$30, 000 
950, 000 


without pick-up 20, 009 
4. Aggregates and spare parts tor 

wire recorders 10, 000 
5. Carrier frequency device parts 6, 000 


6. Additives (chemical admixtures 
for lubricating oil to improve 
quality) 

7. Special insulating enamel 
Importer: Elecktro-Isolier-In- 

dustrie, Wilhelm Ruppert, 
Wahn /Rheinland. 

8. Carbon black 20, 000 

9. 2, 4, 5, trichlore phenole 28, 700 
Importer: Farbenfabriken 

Bayer, Krefeld-Uerdingen, 
$20,000. 


110, 000 
50, 0090 





10. Auxiliary agent for the manu- 


facture of artificial rubber $1, 000 
11. Synthetic resins 1, 000 
Importer: Juenger & Geb- 
hardt, Vogelsangerstrasse 
195, Koeln-Ehrenfeld 
12. Monimeride metacrylate 2, 009 
importer: Herbert Reimann, 
G. m. b. H., Hannover 
13. Beta naphthylamine 22, 30C 
Importers 
Badische Anilinu. Soda- 
fabrik, Ludwigshafen 
Rheinland, $10,000 
Naphtol-Chemie, Offen- 
bach/Main, $12,300 
14. Victoria blue, victoria blue pure, 
rhodamine, vesuvin, crist. vio- 
let 20, 000 
15. Ray-reflecting colored foils 4, 000 
Importer: Eugen Keiling 
Steinau Kreis Sch!luechtern 
16. Phosphoric acid, therm 30, 000 
17. Borax, dehydrated and/or boric 
acid 20, 000 
18. Glyceryl monostearate 50, 000 
Importer: Reichhold-Chami 
Schadowstrasse 10, Frank- 
furt-am-Main 
19. Ethyl cellulose 15, 000 
20. Phosphate sodium 50, 000 
Importer: John A. Benckiser, 
G. m. b. H., Ladenburg 
21. Naphthenic acid, acid number 
230-270 100, 000 
22. Furfural 30, 000 
23. Boron minerals 100, 000 
24. Magnesium oxide, chem. pure 5, 000 
Importer Firma FE. Marck 
Darmstadt 
25. Rare earth compounds: thorium 
nitrate, ceritcarbonate, cerit- 
oxide, cerium-oxide, ceritflu- 
oride, ceriumhydrate, cerium- 
oxalate, lanthanhydrate, lan- 
thanoxide pure, lanthandidy- 
moxide-hydrate, meodymoxa- 
late, praseodymcarbonate, zir- 
konoxychloride, zirkonoxide 
uranylnitrate 50, 000 
26. Crude soap-lye glycerin, min. 80 
percent glyceral, BBS and 
JSM 800, 000 
27. Dynamite glycerin, Nobel-test 200, 000 
28. Ground clay with dressing stick 24, 000 
29. Tripel powder 8, 000 
30. Mica powder 9, 000 
31. Raw cotton 857, 000 


Any firm desiring information on trading 
with Germany may obtain a copy of a report 
on the subject from the European Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C., or any Field Office of the Department 


Turkish State Railways 
To Buy Wooden Crossties 


The Turkish State Railways, Ankara, Tur- 
key, invites bids until January 9, 1950, cover- 
ing the supply of 200,000 to 300,000 wooden 
crossties. Information terms 
conditions, and provisions of contract is ob- 
tainable on request from the Financial 
Counselor of the Turkish Embassy, 1700 
Webster Street, Washington, D. C. (tele- 
phone: Randolph 2510). 


concerning 


Ceylon Seeks Technical 
Aid for Mateh Factory 


The Ceylon Government invites applica- 
tions from technical experts experienced in 
organizing and operating a match-manufac- 
turing plant. The inquiry is made on be- 
half of a firm of match manufacturers, 
Lanka Light Limited, in Moratuwa, Ceylon, 





which requires the services of such an eX. 
pert to organize and improve its plant. 
Interested parties are asked to communi. 
cate, prior to January 31, 1950, with W. p, 
Gunaratna, Counsellor, Embassy of Ceylon, 
2523 Massachusetts Avenue NW.., Washington, 
D. C., stating qualifications and experience, 
and terms and conditions under which they 


would be prepared to undertake this project 


Drug Manufacturers, 
Please Note 


Manufacturers of drugs and specialties are 
invited by the Ministry of Health, Tehran, 
Iran, to send regularly samples, price lists 
and information on their products, particu. 
larly new drugs and specialties 

The Ministry wishes also to receive from 
time to time manufacturers’ catalogs or 
statements listing the drugs and specialties 
they produce, together with lowest quota. 
tions at which they are prepared to supply 
the bulk requirements of the Ministry of 
Health, either direct or through their agents 
or distributors in Iran 


German-Owned Assets 

for Sale by SCO 
Five hundred shares of Midas A. G,, qa 

German-owned firm in Zurich, Switzerland, 


offered for sale by the Swiss Com- 


pensation Office These share having a 
nominal value of 100 Swiss francs each, con- 
titute the total capital share of the firm 
Mida A. G. engages in the manufacture of 
all kinds of wooden article: particularly 
frames and rods, and belongs entirely to the 
heirs of Carl Lamers, Cologne, Germany 


Further information may be 


prior te 


obtained, 
January 14, 1950, from the Swiss 
Compensation Office, Service for the Liqui- 
dation of German Asset alstrasse 62, 
Zurich, Switzerland 


New Zealand To Buy 
Electric Crane 

Bids covering the supply and delivery of 
one 45-ton, 4-motor, electric overhead crane 
for the Papanui Substation are invited by 
the State Hydro-Electric Department, Well- 
ington, New Zealand This is contract No 
140, and bids will be accepted until March 
14, 1950 

One set of plans and specifications is avail- 
able on a loan basis from the Commercial 
ntelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25,D.C Copies may also 
be obtained from the State Hydro-Electric 
Department, Box 25, Government Buildings, 
Wellington, C. 1, New Zealand, to which 
office bids should be addressed 

American firms are advised that, while 
their bids will be welcomed by the State 
Hydro-Electric Department, the uncertainty 
regarding availability of dollars to New Zea- 
land at the time of purchase may not per- 
mit awarding the contract to suppliers in 


the dollar area 


Licensing Opportunities 


1. Belgium—S. A. des Ateliers Germain 
(manufacturer of railway rolling stock), 73 
Avenue du Castel, Brussels, wishes to ar- 
range with American firms for the manufac- 
ture in Belgium of various American special- 
ties marketable in Europe, such as dumping 


cars and special railway car coal screens, 
revolving vacuum filter for coal mines and 
chemical industries, sheet-iron flattening 


machines and equipment for gasoline 
refineries. 
2. France—Société des Constructions Me- 


caniques Ballbé (manufacturer), 8 Boule- 
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yard de Vaurgirard, Paris, offers to American 
manufacturers Ol textile machinery rights to 
manufacture 1n the United States a shuttle- 
less automatic rectilinear loom capable of 
yirtually nonstop weaving, which the firm 
nas developed. 


Import Opportunities 


3, Austria—Mayr-Melnhof Co. (manufac- 
turer, exporter, wholesaler of graphite), 6 
Brahmsplatz, Vienna IV, offers to export 
graphite in five grades: A, B, C, D, ana E, 
ground to a fineness to pass through a sieve 
of 41,300 meshes per square inch. Price 
available on request from the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

4. Belgian Congo—Albert Patou, proprietor 
of Auditorium (manufacturer, wholesaler, 
retailer), Boite Postale 594, Leopoldville, 
wishes to contact American collectors of folk 
music who might be interested in phono- 
graph recordings of Congo native chants and 
drums. Mr. Patou has a catalog of about 
600 recordings. Correspondence in French 
preferred. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

5. Belgium—Adolf Hermans - Palsterman 
(manufacturer, export merchant), 51 Luy- 
peghem, Bornem, Antwerp, offers to export 
first-quality basketware, including clothes 
baskets, champagne baskets, dog baskets, 
picnic baskets, market and shopping baskets, 
and cradles. Prices available on request 
from the Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. Inspection at manufacturer’s estab- 
lishment at buyer's expense 

6. Belgium—Sartel S. A. (manufacturer), 
29 Rue des Bayards, Liege, wishes to export 
and seeks agent for household utensils made 
of stainless steel. 

7. Denmark—A/S Fyens Vin Kompagni 
(manufacturer), Odense, wishes to export 
and seeks agent for Danish fruit wines, in- 
cluding cherry, blackberry, black currant, 
and elderberry. 

8. Denmark—Krusve & Co. (export mer- 
chants), Kalvebod Brygge 4, Copenhagen V, 
desires to export and seeKs agent for high- 
class Danish fruit wines and liqueurs, in- 
cluding cherry brandy, cherry wine, black- 
currant wine, blacK-currant rum, black-cur- 
rant liqueur. Products are made according 
to old recipes. Information regarding alco- 
holic content obtainable from seller. Firm 
seeks agents in New York for eastern States, 
Chicago for midwestern States, and New 
Orleans for southern States; also interested 
In contacting importing firm that can im- 
port large quantities for own account. It 
has had no previous experience in shipping 
to the United States, and requests any 
instructions buyer considers pertinent. 

9. Ecuador—Sucre Calderon Pérez (im- 
porter, commission merchant, wholesaler, 
export merchant), Casilla 219, Guayaquil, 
offers to export 1,000 to 2,000 pairs per 
month (or more if desired) of hand-made, 
finished or semifinished straw (mocora) 
shoes and handbags, colored or uncolored. 
Articles will be made according to buyer's 
specifications. Inspection at Guayaquil Cus- 
tomhouse, export inspection section. Corre- 
spondence in Spanish preferred. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared, 

10. Egypt—Salmawy Mohamed (export 
merchant), Immobilia Building, Cairo, offers 
to export tale—steatite and soapstone con- 
taining not more than 60 to 62 percent silica 
and not less than 30 to 33 percent magnesia. 

11, England—George Cohen Sons & Co., 
Ltd. (manufacturer), 58 Wood Lane, London, 
W. 12, desires to export electric hoists. Liter- 
ature, including prices, available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
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Branch, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

12. England—Cynoplas Limited (manufac- 
turer), 227 Finchley Road, London, N. W. 3, 
offers to export and seeks agent for high- 
quality flexible plastic goods, including table- 
cloths (silk screen printed), and all kinds of 
rainwear, pinafores, aprons, mothproof zip 
bags, make-up capes, sandwich wrappers, 
bathing caps, and bags. Price list available 
on loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

13. England—Educational & Scientific 
Plastics Ltd. (manufacturer), 392A London 
Road, Croydon, Surrey, offers to export $6,000 
worth monthly of plastic anatomical speci- 
mens—complete and accurate reproductions 
of the human skeleton and all parts thereof. 
Descriptive booklet, including prices, avail- 
able on loan basis from Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

14. England—Feldron Trading Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturer, export merchant), 69 Bish- 
opsgate, London, E. C. 2, wishes to export and 
seeks agent for high-quality handmade shoes 
for men and women. Firm states it can sup- 
ply 100 pairs weekly to start. 

15. England—R. Graesser Limited (manu- 
facturer), The Chemical Works, Sandycroft, 
Chester, offers to export up to 600,000 gallons 
annually of pure and commercial refined tar 
acids. Specifications: duty-free grades and 
by arrangement. Grading meets U.S. stand- 
ards. Inspection by London public analyst 
at buyer’s expense. Firm primarily inter- 
ested in direct sales, but invites applications 
from selling agents. 

16. England—Hadrill & Horstmann Limited 
(manufacturer), Farncombe Hill, Godal- 
ming, Surrey, wishes to export electric lamps, 
adjustable, on patent rolling weight prin- 
ciple, for domestic, industrial, and medical 
purposes. Firm can export 300 of each model 
per month. Descriptive literature, including 
prices, available on loan basis from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

17. England—C. H. Hordern & Co. (oversea 
representative), 69 Connaught Street, Lon- 
don, W. 2, offers its facilities to American 
firms desiring to purchase goods or negotiate 
agencies in England. Further information 
on the firm’s service available on request 
from the Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D.C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

18. England—-Wardour Textiles Limited 
(manufacturer), 191 Wardour Street, London, 
W. 1, offers to export medium- and good- 
quality men’s shirts of poplin and spun 
rayon, and women’s blouses, underwear, and 
searves of rayon. Firm can supply 6,000 
garments each month. Price information 
available on request from Commercial Intel- 
ligence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

19. France—J. Mafteux (importer, exporter, 
wholesaler, manufacturer), 17 Rue Meslay, 
Paris 3, wishes to export very high-class 
quality travel leather goods, especially fitting 
cases with crystal and silver fittings, for men 
and women. 

20. France—Etablissements Mouches-Ra- 
got (manufacturer), 2 Boulevard de la Gare, 
Loudeac, Cotes-du-Nord, desires to export 
first-quality artificial flies for fishing trout, 
black bass, perch, and salmon. Firm can 
supply quantity valued at 1,000,000 to 3,000,- 
000 French francs. It wishes to contact 
firms handling fishing tackle with a view to 
either selling direct or appointing selling 
agent One catalog (in French) and one set 


of samples available on loan basis from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. Correspond- 
ence in French preferred. 

21. France—Etablissements Ed. Trione & 
Fils (wholesaler, exporter, sales agent, com- 
mission merchant), 48 Quai des Chartrons, 
Bordeaux, Gironde, has available for export 
large quantities of good-quality powdered 
lichen carragheen (carrageen). 

22. Germany—Hugo Benzing, Lothringer- 
strasse 11, (14a) Stuttgart-Zuffenhausen, 
wishes to export Benzing safety flanges— 
radial spring safety devices for shafts and 
axles. 

23. Germany—Reinhold Kleemann, Fehland 
Strasse, Hamburg 36, desires to export Ultra- 
sonic therapeutic apparatus for electro- 
medical therapy; also, prismatic clinical 
thermometers with Fahrenheit scale in metal 
holders, as well as all kinds of thermometers 
for industrial and other purposes. 

24. Italy—Stefano Arata (exporter), Via 
Sturla 19, Genoa, wishes to export and seeks 
agent for first-quality kidskins from Eritrea. 
Inspection at Asmara, Eritrea, by Lloyd’s, or 
at Genoa by buyer’s representative or by 
“Sorveglianza” S. A. I., at buyer’s expense. 

25. Italy — Tessiltecnica (manufacturer, 
wholesaler, exporter), 2 Via del Giglio, Flor- 
ence, wishes to export tertile machinery and 
equipment, as follows: willows, washing ma- 
chines, milling machines, baling presses, 
scouring machines, crushers, rag unraveling 
machines, wool rinsing machines, double- 
power reels, carding machines of various 
types, intermittent spinning machines, dye- 
ing machines, centrifugal hydro-extractors, 
winding machines, twisting machines, singe- 
ing machines, cone-warping machines, power 
looms, automatic looms, check pattern looms, 
four-shuttle looms for silk, looms with auto- 
matic-changing shuttle, flat combing ma- 
chines, folding measuring and edging ma- 
chines, sample-cutting machines, patented 
double cylinder warp beams, porcupines, 
drawing rollers, scouring and drying plants, 
charring plants. Descriptive booklet avail- 
able on loan basis from Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

26. Italy—G. Vieta & C. Succ. Fabbrica 
Articoli da Taglio e Affini (manufacturer, ex- 
porter, wholesaler), Via Nizza 106, Turin, 
wishes to export shears. Illustration, speci- 
fications, and price available on loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

27. Japan—The Central & Company (man- 
ufacturer, exporter), 233, 3-chome, Kasatori- 
cho, Nishi-ku, Nagoya, wishes to export sil- 
icon aluminum alloy (similar to American 
Standard 13 die-casting alloy), of the follow- 
ing composition: silicon, 10 to 13 percent; 
copper, less than 0.10 percent; iron, less than 
0.60 percent; manganese, less than 0.30 per- 
cent; zinc, less than 0.10 percent; titanium, 
less than 0.20 percent. 

28. Japan—-Daiken Company Ltd. (Daiken 
Sangyo Kabushiki Kaisha), Osaka Branch 
(importer, exporter, manufacturer), 36 Hon- 
machi Nichome Higashi-ku (Central P. O. 
Box 117), Osaka, wishes to export Japanese 
silk piece goods. 

29. Japan—Kasho & Company Ltd., Dojima 
Building, Room 209, No. 50 Kinugasacho, 
Kitaku, Osaka, wishes to contact American 
importers of shell buttons, menthol crystals, 
peppermint oil, and celluloid flowers. 

30. Japan—Kyowa Menka Company Ltd. 
(Kyowa Cotton Company Ltd.) (importer, ex- 
porter), No. 28-29, Tosobori-Dori, 1-chome, 
Nishi-ku, Osaka, wishes to contact import- 
ers of cotton piece goods and yarn, cotton 
hosiery, enamelware, glassware, lamps, rubber 
footwear, bicycles and parts, hardware (wires, 
nettings, rods, nails, screws, hinges), vacuum 
bottles, isinglass, and sundries. 
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31. Japan—Nakamura & Company (ex- 
porter, importer), No. 1, Otohiramachi 2- 
chome, Nadaku, Kobe, desires to export silk 
bolting cloth. Samples available on loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D.C. 


32. Japan—Shimizu & Co., Ltd. (importer, 
exporter), 125 Rokkakubashi-Kanagawa-ku, 
Yokohama, wishes to contact importers of 
billard and pool cues. Also, desires to ex- 
port confectionery, such as rice crackers, ball 
crackers, and Iso peanuts. Prices on con- 
fectionery only available on request from 
the Commercial Intelligence Branch, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

33. Japan—Sumiyoshiya & Co. (manufac- 
turer, importer, exporter), 9, 8-chome, Ginza- 
nishi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, wishes to contact 
firms interested in importing art leather 
goods. 

34. Japan—Taiyo Trading Co., Ltd. (im- 
porter, exporter, manufacturer's representa- 
tive), No. 3, 4-chome, Bakuromachi, Higa- 
shiku, Osaka, desires to export cloissonné 
cigarette boxes, jewelry boxes, plates, coast- 
ers, vases, and similar articles. 

35. Japan—Tosho Co., Ltd. (importer, ex- 
porter), No. 3, 5-chome Nishi Ginza, 
Chuo-ku, Tokyo, wishes to export teztile 
products (cotton yarn, cotton cloth, rayon 
yarn, rayon fabric), marine products (agar- 
agar, dried abalone, dried cuttle fish), har- 
monicas, and artificial flowers. 

36. Morocco—Alonso Barrero Peral (agent), 
Galvani 8, Tangier, offers to export tuna 
packed in olive oil. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

37. Netherlands—Spoorijzer N. V. (im- 
porter, retailer, exporter, wholesaler, manu- 
facturer), Post Box 10, Delft, wishes to ex- 
port narrow-gage railway equipment as used 
on plantations and in coal mines, such as 
tipping wagons, mining cars, plantation 
cars, switches, turntables, track, and acces- 
sories. Illustrated leaflet available on loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 285, 
D.C 

38. Netherlands—Stoomweverij “Nijver- 
heid,’’ N. W. (manufacturer), 48 Haaksberg- 
erstraat, Enschede, wishes to export and 
seeks agent for rayon, rayon fiber, and cotton 
printed piecegoods. Samples obtainable on 
request from manufacturer. Firm states 
that it is booked with orders until June 
1950, but that it will accept new orders be- 
ginning in May 1950 for the 1950 summer- 
season designs in dress materials 

39. Netherlands—-Van der Giessen, Limited 
(seed growers and exporters), 148 Ringdijk, 
Zwijndrecht, offers to export first-equality 
vegetable seeds of all kinds and fresh vegeta- 
bles (onions, shallots, and cabbage), 1949 
crop. Shipment of vegetables covered by 
U. C. B. (Export Control Bureau) certificate 
at exporter’s expense; field inspection of 
seeds by N. A. K. G. (Netherlands General 
Inspection Service for Vegetable Seeds) at 
exporter’s expense. Firm will also act as 
contract grower for American firms supplying 
stock seed. 

40. Netherlands—S. van Essen (manufac- 
turer), Rosendaalsestraat 502, Arnheim, 
wishes to export and seeKs agent for hand- 
knitted baby clothing. Firm seeks connec- 
tions with United States importer having 
direct contacts with retailers, and who can 
furnish information on desired models and 
colors, prices, mode of packing, advertising, 
and customs. 

41. Philippines, Republic of—Pan Philip- 
pines Corporation, 936 Raon Street, Manila, 
wishes to export barite. Firm states that 
specimens of the ore indicate a barite of 
pure white color with specific gravity of 4.2 
and purity of 90-percent plus. Information 
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on prices and delivery obtainable on request 
from exporter. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

42. Scotland—Allan & Dey, Ltd. (manufac- 
turer, exporter), Poynernook Road and Raik 
Road, Aberdeen, desires to export first- 
quality smoked and fresh fish. Firm re- 
quests information on labeling 

43. Scotland—aAssociated Herring Mer- 
chants, Ltd. (manufacturer, exporter), 32 
Schoolhill, Aberdeen, wishes to export first- 
quality fresh-cured or smoked herring 

44. Scotland—Byron S. Bellamy, Limited 
(exporter), South Esplanade West, Aberdeen 
desires to export first-grade quick-frozen 
white fish and cured fish. Firm requests in- 
formation on essential requirements, prices, 
etc., governing export of frozen fish to the 
United States 

45. Scotland—-Wm Freeland & Sons 
(Abdn.) Limited (manufacturer, exporter), 
Menzies Road, Aberdeen, offers to export 
first-class kippers and white smoked fish 
Firm prefers to deal with importers buying 
outright either for their own use or for re- 
distribution, rather than to sell on commis- 
sion-agency basis Information on labeling 
requirements, size of sales units, and packing, 
is requested from prospective importers 

46. Scotland—George Lauder & Co. (Aber- 
deen) Limited (manufacturer, exporter), 1 
Clyde Street, Aberdeen, wishes to export 
first-quality cured and quick-frozen fish 
Firm requests information on labeling, size 
of sales units, and packing 

47. Scotland—Donald Sinclair Limited 
(manufacturer, exporter), Old Ford Road 
Aberdeen, wishes to export first-grade kip- 
pers, boned kippers, and smoked fish. Firm 
prefers dealing with importers buying on 
own account, but will consider appointing 
suitable agent selling on commission In- 
formation on labeling, packing, and prices is 
requested from prospective importers 

48. Scotland—Williamson & Company, Ltd 
(exporter), North Esplanade East, Aberdeen 
wishes to export first-class fresh, smoked, 
and dried fish Firm requests information 
on labeling, size of sales units, and packing 

49. Sudan—Sarkis Izmirlian (export mer- 
chant), P. O. Box 112, Khartoum, desires to 
export vegetable ivory nuts (domnuts) used 
for making buttons 

50. Sweden—-Export Goods Trading, F 
Pettersson & Co. (export merchant, commis- 
sion merchant), Partille, wishes to export 
the following: (1) prime-quality hardware 
such as small tools, builders’ hardware, and 
various kinds of iron housewares; (2) prime- 
quality woodworking machinery and tools, 
such as saws (circular re-saws, circular saws, 
edgers, adjusting saws, cut-off saws, band 
re-saws, band saws), moulding machines, 
parquetry machines (infeed apparatus, 
straightoplane, parquetry moulder, par- 
quetry tenoning machines, parquetry boring 
machines, grinding machines) surfacers 
(planers and joiners), dovetail jointer, shap- 
ing machines (routers and spindle mould- 
ers), mortising machines (chain mortisers, 
hollow chisel mortisers, combination ma- 
chines), mortising and boring machines, 
tenoning machines, sanding machines (drum 
sanders, belt sanders, profile sanders) 
clamping and boring machines, grinding 
machines, lathes, hydraulic hot glue presses, 
tools (chain mortising tools, hollow chisels 
and bits, router bits, mortising bits); and 
(3) high-class Swedish bicycles (racer, men's, 
women’s tandem, service, and delivery tri- 
cycle models). Samples or specifications ob- 
tainable on request from exporter Firm 
states that considerable quantities of the 
bicycles can be delivered within a _ short 
time. 

51. Turkey—Enver Pazarlioglu, Olgun 
Sokak, No. 5, Odumpazari, Eskisehir, wishes 





to export and seeks agent for novelty, hand- 
carved meerschaum pipes. Firm estimates it 
could in time produce about 200 pipes per 
month. Exporter has no previous experience 
in shipping to the United States, and re- 
quests Information from _ prospective im- 
porters concerning export packing, customs 
requirements, and customary payment terms. 
Photographs available on loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 


Export Opportunities 


52. Belgian Cong Albert Patou, propri- 
etor of Auditorium (manufacturer, whole- 
saler, retailer), Boite Postale 594 Leopold- 
ville, wishes to obtain from American manu. 
facturers catalog and price quotations coy- 
ering phonograph recording equipment for 
pressing copies from masters, blank discs and 
master discs, as follows: Complete pressing 
equipment for production of about 200,000 
to 300,000 recordings annually, recording 
blanks (10’’ and 12’’, 78 r. p. m.) for the 
above on a continuing basis, and master gum 
lac discs (10’’ and 12’’, 78 r. p. m.) for pro- 
duction of about 200 titles annually. Cor. 
respondence in French preferred 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

53. Belgian Cong Duncan Smith & Co 
(Africa) Ltd. (importing distributor), Boite 
Postale 605, Leopoldville, wishes to purchase 
for resale fresh-water cabin cruisers of the 
following specifications: 35- to 42-foot, all- 
metal, Diesel-powered, minimum cruising 
speed 14 knots, maximum draft (full-loaded) 
2’ 6’ to 2’ 9’’, with comfortable cabin accom- 
modations for 2 to 4 persons, costing about 
$8,000 to $10,000 each c. i. f., Matadi. Also, 
desires to purchase fresh-water dry-cargo 
all-metal freight boat Diesel-powered, of 
5-, 10-, 20-, and 100-ton capacities 

54. Canada—Arthur Flint (Mill Agent) 
(importing distributor, manufacturer's 
agent, commission merchant, broker), 343 
Waverley Road, Toronto, Ontario, wishes to 
purchase and obtain agency for veneers and 
furniture parts. Specifications of veneers 
desired: thickness is’ American poplar, 
dried to 7 to 9 percent moisture, in specified 
lengths and widths, clear of all defects 
Quotations are desired in carload lots 

55. France—“Outimo” (1 ‘Outillage Mod- 
erne) (wholesaler, retailer, potential sales 
agent), 10 Rue Roque, Condom, Gears, wishes 
to purchase and obtain exclusive sales agency 
for France or part of France for good-quality 
road-construction and maintenance machin- 
ery and equipment, tar pumps (capacity of 
tanks from 500 to 3,000 liters), highway sig- 
nals (reflecting sign sheetings), and all kinds 
of hand tools (carpenters’, plumbers’, elec- 
tricians’) Firm states it would consider be- 
coming importing distributor for an Ameri- 
can manufacturer with financial responsibili- 
ties, if desired. Correspondence in French 
preferred 

56. France—Société Zenith (manufacturer, 
wholesaler, retailer, potential distributor), 
103 Quai des Chartrons, Bordeaux, Gironde, 
wishes to purchase good-quality electric 
washing machines for laundry and dishes 
(household or industrial), electric and gas 
cooking ranges (household), and gas water 
heaters. Firm states that in addition to di- 
rect purchase of the foregoing, it would be 
interested in being appointed exclusive dis- 
tributor for southwest France. It claims to 
have a well-organized sales department and 
could sell in southwest France to its own 
clients if prices quoted by American firms 
are favorable. Descriptive literature is de- 
sired. Correspondence in French preferred. 

(Continued on p. 43) 
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Prepared in Areas Division, 


Office of International Trade, 


Department of Commerce 


rer. 
Algeria 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PROCEDURE FOR ISSUANCE OF IMPORT 
CERTIFICATES 

The procedure for the issuance of import 
certificates in Algeria was revised by a No- 
tice published in the Journal Officiel of Al- 
geria on September 16, 1949. 

Merchandise’ originating from _ foreign 
countries cannot be imported into Algeria 
without a special authorization issued by the 
Exchange Office, which consists of the fol- 
lowing: License AC, preliminary authoriza- 
tion, and declaration of import authoriza- 
tion. However, certain categories of mer- 
chandise from certain countries may be im- 
ported without a license, being covered only 
by an import certificate. 

“Imp rt certificates must be processed in 
conformity with certain regulations pre- 
scribed by the Exchange Office, which also 
scribes the manner of payment 


Brazil 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


FivE-YEAR DuTY EXEMPTIONS TO AGRICUL- 
TURAL AND WHEAT-FLOUR MILLING Ma- 
CHINERY 


Under Law No. 948, published and effective 
December 8, exemption from import duties 
is granted for 5 years to agricultural and 
wheat-flour milling machinery, states a tele- 
gram dated December 9 from the United 
States Embassy in Rio de Janeiro. The ex- 
emption applies only to machinery usable 
exclusively for wheat cultivation and the 
wheat industry. The law does not provide 
for exemption from the subsidiary customs 
taxes 


Duty EXEMPTION GRANTED IMPORTS OF 
BRANS, OATS, AND ALFALFA 


According to a telegram dated December 
12 from the American Embassy in Rio de 
Janeiro, Law No. 957, published and effective 
December 10, grants exemption from import 
duties and customs taxes (except the 2 per- 
cent ad valorem social-security tax) for a 
period of 12 months, to imports into Brazil 
of brans, oats, and alfalfa in bales. The ex- 
emption applies also to shipments already 
In customs awaiting clearance. 


Commercial Laws Digests 


EDUCATION AND HEALTH STAMP TAX 
INCREASED 


Law No. 931 of November 25, 1949, increased 
the Education and Health Stamp Tax from 
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0.80 to 1 cruzeiro, according to a report dated 
December 6 from the United States Embassy 
in Rio de Janeiro. The new law was pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial on December 1, 
and the increased rate is effective from Jan- 
uary 1, 1950. The tax is collected in the form 
of a revenue stamp which must be affixed 
to each document subject to the regular 
stamp tax. 

The proceeds from the increase in the Edu- 
cation and Health Stamp Tax are earmarked 
for payment as an additional subsidy to the 
Social Security and Assistance Institute of 
Public Employees, to defray the cost of medi- 
cal and hospital assistance. Law No. 931 also 
authorizes a special credit of 35,000,000 cru- 
zeiros for the same purpose. 


Colombia 


Exchange and Finance 


IMPORT LICENSING PLAN, NOVEMBER 14, 
1949—JANUARY 28, 1950 


The Office of Exchange Control has issued 
Regulations Nos. 10, 11, and 12 of November 
10, 1949, which provide the import licensing 
plan for the period November 14, 1949, to 
January 28, 1950, according to a report from 
the United States Embassy at Bogota, 

The basic licensing plan for the period as 
given in Regulation No. 10 provides that in- 
dustrial importers will receive 10 percent of 
their basic quota for raw material importa- 
tions; commercial importers receive 10 per- 
cent of their basic quotas for merchandise 
importations; and official, semiofficial, or 
beneficent agencies also will be granted 10 
percent of their basic quotas for necessary 
importations Licenses under industrial 
quotas will be limited to those commodities 
which were approved when the basic quota 
was established. All other licenses will be 
restricted to items included in a list issued 
by the Office of Exchange Control. By plac- 
ing the new allocation plan into effect on 
November 14 instead of December 1, as had 
been projected at the time the October—No- 
vember official exchange allocations were 
made, a very appreciable benefit was extended 
to all classes of importers. [See FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of November 14, 1949, for 
announcement. | 

Regulation No. 11 is intended to encourage 
the establishment of new manufacturing en- 
terprises by providing such industries, which 
do not have an established basic quota, with 
an allocation of official exchange for the pur- 
chase during this period of essential raw ma- 
terials to the value of 10 percent of their 
paid-in capital. The raw materials to be 
imported under this Regulation must be 
classified as Group I imports under de- 
cree No. 194 of 1949. [See FoREIGN CoM- 
MERCE WEEKLY Of February 28, 1949, for an- 
nouncement.| To qualify under this Regu- 
lation, a new industry must provide the Of- 
fice of Exchange Control with the following 





documentation: National tax certificates; in- 
come and patrimony tax declarations for 
1948; industry and commerce tax certificates; 
registration certificates of the Ministry of 
Commerce and Industries and the local 
Chamber of Commerce; proof that the indus- 
try concerned is ready to produce or will 
shortly be equipped to start production. 

Regulation No, 12 provides that commer- 
cial importers of books will receive during 
this period an official allocation equal to 20 
percent of their basic quotas with the maxi- 
mum allocation being $20,000 and the mini- 
mum being $2,000. Book shops without an 
established basic quota may receive the 
minimum allocation of $2,000 by meeting 
the same documentary requirements as those 
described above for a new industry, except 
that the requirement concerning proof of 
production ability is replaced by proof of 
possession of a commercial book shop. 

The Bogota press has estimated that the 
total dollar exchange required to service the 
import-licensing program for the designated 
period is between $40,000,000 and $50,000,000. 

|The American Republics Branch, Office of 
International Trade, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., is prepared 
to furnish United States firms with informa- 
tion regarding a reasonable number of prod- 
ucts in which they may be interested. Inas- 
much as the schedule of items to be im- 
ported has been set up according to tariff 
numerals, the work of the American Re- 
publics Branch will be facilitated greatly if 
firms indicate the tariff numerals of the 
products they desire to export to Colombia. ] 


IMPORT QUOTA RESTRICTIONS REMOVED ON 
CERTAIN ESSENTIAL ARTICLES 


By Presidential Decree No. 03693 of No- 
vember 22, 1949, Resolution No. 23 of Novem- 
ber 19, 1949, of the Office of Exchange 
Control was approved, removing import- 
quota restrictions for certain essential arti- 
cles, according to a report from the United 
States Embassy, Bogota. [See ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of December 12, 1949, for pre- 
liminary announcement. | 

Resolution No. 23 provides that importers 
and merchants will be granted licenses with- 
out regard to quotas for the importation of 
nearly 70 trade items which have been sub- 
ject to the basic quota system since that sys- 
tem was established in August 1948. 

The list of items includes seeds for agri- 
culture, chemical fertilizers, insecticides and 
fungicides, hand tools, agricultural, mining, 
and industrial implements, barbed wire, 
tubing 2- to 4-inch iron and steel pipe, in- 
expensive household sewing machines, nee- 
dles, parts for agricultural machinery, toilet 
paper, professional and technical instru- 
ments and apparatus, and a wide range of 
automotive parts and accessories. 

Persons or agencies not regularly engaged 
in commerce also may receive import licenses 
under this Resolution, provided the goods 
concerned are to be consumed by the recipi- 
ent of the license. 
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As has been done in all recently announcd 
regulations concerning the use of Official ex- 
change for merchandise importations, in 
Resolution No. 23 the Office of Exchange Con- 
trol requires that goods be supplied by the 
manufacturer and that the purchase price 
not exceed the world market price for the 
item. Resolution No. 23 also contains the 
usual requirements concerning the importer, 
such as guaranty deposits, business status 
documentation, and a special review in the 
case of applicants for licenses who previously 
have been subjected to disciplinary action 
for violation of exchange control regulations. 

[A list of articles permitted to be im- 
ported ex-quota as provided by Resolution 
No. 23 may be obtained from the American 
Republics Branch Office of International 
Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., or from any of the Depart- 
ment’s Field Offices. |} 


SPECIAL ALLOCATION FOR IMPORTATION OF 
CERTAIN MERCHANDISE, MOsTLy Lvux- 
URIES 


The Office of Exchange Control on No- 
vember 18, 1949, issued Regulation No. 14, 
providing for a special allocation of official 
exchange for the importation under basic 
quotas of specified trade items, according 
to a report from the United States Embassy, 
Bogota. 

In substance, Regulation No. 14 provides 
that importers with basic quotas may be 
issued special licenses, between November 
17, 1949, and January 28, 1950, for the im- 
portation of these items up to a value cor- 
responding to 2 percent of their basic quotas. 
Among the items which may be imported 
are certain luxury foodstuffs, wines, me- 
chanical toys, radios having a value of less 
than $30, notions, costume jewelry, and per- 
fumes and cosmetics. Virtually no licenses 
for the importation of these articles had 
been issued previously in 1949. 

[The American Republics Branch, Office of 
International Trade, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., is prepared 
to furnish United States firms with informa- 
tion regarding a reasonable number of prod- 
ucts in which they may be interested. In- 
asmuch as the schedule of items to be im- 
ported has been set up according to tariff 
numerals, the work of the American Re- 
publics Branch will be facilitated greatly if 
firms indicate the tariff numerals of the 
products they desire to export to Colombia. ] 


RESTRICTIONS ON THE IMPORTATION OF 
ESSENTIAL DruGS RELAXED 


The Colombian Office of Exchange Control 
issued, on November 9, 1949, Resolution No. 
22, which provides for the freer importation 
of essential drug items, according to a report 
from the United States Embassy, Bogota. 

In substance, Resolution No. 22 provides 
that reimbursable licenses may be issued for 
the importation of essential drug items with- 
out regard to basic quotas, providing certain 
conditions are met. Such drug shipments 
must be purchased directly from manu- 
facturers and prices must not exceed those 
quoted in the world market. It is required 
also that the drug item concerned be in- 
cluded in the list of essential drugs prepaged 
by the Ministry of Health and approved by 
the Exchange Control Office. Further, the 
applicant for such an import license must 
present the following documentation: A cer- 
tificate from tax authorities certifying that 
the applicant is current in payments on in- 
come and complementary taxes; a statement 
of income and net worth for the year 1948; 
a certificate stating that payments on com- 
merce and industry taxes are up to date; and 
a certificate of registration with the Chamber 
of Commerce. 
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Colombian manufacturers of prepared 
drugs may receive extra quota licenses for 
the importation of raw materials necessary 
for the preparation of any of the drug items 
included in the previously mentioned ap- 
proved list. The same requirements as to 
supplier, price, and documentation apply to 
such importations and, in addition, the man- 
ufacturer must present proof of being duly 
registered with the Ministry of Commerce 
and Industries. 

[The American Republics Branch, Office of 
International Trade, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., is prepared 
to furnish United States firms with informa- 
tion regarding a reasonable number of prod- 
ucts in which they may be interested. Inas- 
much as the schedule of items to be imported 
has been set up according to tariff numerals, 
the work of the American Republics Branch 
will be facilitated greatly if firms indicate 
the tariff numerals of the products they de- 
sire to export to Colombia.1 


RECENT CHANGES IN EXCHANGE-CONTROL 
PROCEDURES AND ORGANIZATION 


According to a report from the United 
States Embassy, Bogota, Presidential Decree 
No. 03747 of November 24, 1949, has been 
promulgated, which, among other things, 
extends the use of exchange certificates, 
establishes certain norms for the enforce- 
ment of exchange and price-control regula- 
tions, regulates the participation of for- 
eigners in international trade, and makes 
two important changes in exchange-control 
administration. 

The existing uses of exchange certificates 
for making remittances to residents abroad, 
for part payment on purchases of manu- 
facturing machinery, and for the reexporta- 
tion of capital which was imported through 
exchange certificates, are to be continued. 
In addition, certificates of exchange in the 
future may be used for the importation of 
the following items (with their Colombian 
tariff items): All types of wines including 
champagne, items 63, 64, 65, 66; brandy, 
whisky, gin, and similar items, item 67; 
perfumes and cosmetics, item 639; and 
cigarettes, item 768. Also, this decree pro- 
vides that certificates of exchange will be 
used in the future for the payment of service 
charges, royalties, and similar payments in 
accordance with such regulations as the 
Office of Exchange Control may establish. 

The Board of Directors is empowered to 
suspend the granting of import or export 
licenses to anyone suspected of violating 
exchange-control regulations. Such a sus- 
pension would be continued until the case 
has been investigated and closed by the Pre- 
fect of the Office of Exchange Control. The 
Prefect was granted by Economic Law 90 of 
1948 [see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of 
February 7, 1949, for announcement] the 
power to levy fines up to 300 percent of the 
amount involved in an illegal transaction. 
The present decree adds to this fining power 
the prerogative of suspending licenses for 
periods up to 1 year. It is specified that 
punishment in the form of loss of licensing 
rights be given in all cases where it is not 
possible to determine the financial factor 
involved in the violation. It is provided also 
that those who violate price-control laws 
for exports, for imported merchandise, or for 
goods manufactured from imported raw ma- 
terials will have licensing privileges sus- 
pended for periods up to 1 year. 

Foreigners resident in Colombia who are 
engaged in commerce and who wish to re- 
ceive import or export licenses now will be 
required to present documentary proof that 
they were admitted to Colombia as mer- 
chants or that, subsequent to entry, they 
have changed their occupation to that of 





merchant with the written approval of the 
immigration authorities. 

Insuring that import shipments agree ex. 
actly in quantity and price with the im. 
portation licensed has for several months 
been a major problem to foreign suppliers, 
importers, customs authorities, and the 
Office of Exchange Control. The Strict re- 
quirements in this respect, established by 
decree No. 1243 of April 30, 1949, were sus- 
pended provisionally on October 24 by the 
Council of States. [See ForeIcn COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of December 19, 1949, for announce. 
ment.] The new decree states that a vio- 
lation of exchange-control regulations will 
be considered to exist if the quantity, qual- 
ity, or price of a shipment differs substanti- 
ally from the import license. It is not yet 
possible to determine how liberally this pro- 
vision will be interpreted, and it is recom- 
mended that shipments to Colombia conform 
as closely as possible to the importation }i- 
censed and that if a margin is allowed it be 
in supplying a lesser rather than a greater 
quantity than that licensed. 

The decree also affirms the existing system 
of requiring that importers and exporters 
make deposits guaranteeing the use of 
licenses, and it provides that such deposits 
shall be forfeited to the national treasury 
unless proof of utilization of the license is 
presented within the stipulated period. The 
period commonly designated is 120 days fol- 
lowing the termination date of the license, 
but this may be extended 90 days by the 
Office of Exchange Control if good cause is 
shown 

In regard to the administration of the 
Office of Exchange Control, this decree re- 
places the representative of the Superintend- 
ent of Banks on the important five-man 
Board of Directors with a representative to be 
designated directly by the President of the 
Republic. This change is to some degree bal- 
anced by the creation of the position of 
Auditor General of the Office of Exchange 
Control, to be designated by the Superin- 
tendent of Banks. The functions and au- 
thority of the Auditor General are to be 
established by the Banking Superintendent. 


Costa Ric 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


STRONG CARDBOARD FOR MANUFACTURE OF 
SUITCASES ASSIGNED LOWER’ IMPORT 
Duty 


A new item, “Strong cardboard for the 
manufacture of suitcases,"’ has been added 
to paragraph 84 of the Costa Rican Import 
Tariff, dutiable at 0.21 colones per gross kilo- 
gram, the United States Embassy in San 
Jose has reported. This product was pre- 
viously classified with other cardboard 
items under paragraph 88, dutiable at 0.56 
colones per gross kilogram. (1 Costa Rican 
colon is equivalent to $0.1764 U.S. currency.) 


Commercial Laws Digests 


FISHING LAWS MODIFIED 


During October and November 1949 the 
Costa Rican Government promulgated four 
laws modifying and clarifying earlier legisla- 
tion concerning fishing in territorial waters. 
The chief commercial fishing activity in that 
country has been tuna fishing by United 
States interests which used the Costa Rican 
port of Puntarenas as a base of operations 
and transfer point in shipping their catch 
to the United States. Regulations promul- 
gated early in 1949, however, imposed taxes 
and other restrictions on the industry which 
proved so onerous that fishing activities 
were falling off, and threatened to disappear 
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altogether. The present modifications are 
aimed at correcting that situation, and re- 
yiving the industry. 

Decree law No. 739, published October 8, 
1949, modifies decree law No. 363 of January 
11, 1949, and revokes decree law No. 414 of 
February 4, 1949, both providing regulations 
for the fishing industry. Although many 
minor changes were made by decree No. 739, 
the most important are those which simplify 
the taxation of fishing enterprises: A single 
annual tonnage tax on fishing boats is sub- 
stituted for four separate taxes previously 
levied, a tax is assessed on the transship- 
ment of fish and fish livers, and the head tax 
on fishermen is reduced from $15 to $2. 

Decree law No. 741, also published October 
8, 1949, modifies several provisions of law 
No. 190 of September 28, 1948, “Fishing and 
Maritime Hunting Law,” chiefly by making 
clear that fishing mother ships, factory ships, 
and others that transfer merchandise (such 
as supplies) to smaller boats will be subject 
to the transshipment tax, but must pay im- 
port duties in Costa Rica only if merchandise 
is landed from them. 

Decree law No. 778, published October 28, 
1949, modifies law No. 57 of February 23, 1935 
(Exchange-Control Law) so as to provide 
that firms which refrigerate fish for ship- 
ment abroad must sell to a Costa Rican bank 
only the foreign exchange received for the 
refrigeration service, rather than the full 
invoice value of the product, as had been 
held by local officials. The law, further, de- 
fines as an export the fuel sold to foreign 
ships, making exchange received from such 
sales subject to exchange-control laws, and 
specifies that the taxes and duties estab- 
lished by the fishing laws must be paid in 
United States dollars. 

Decree law No. 803, published November 
5, 1949, modifies decree law No. 116 of July 
27, 1948, probably the most controversial of 
recent Costa Rican laws concerning fishing, 
which purported to establish Costa Rican 
sovereignty over the 200-mile belt of the high 
seas adjacent to its coasts. Law No. 803 ap- 
pears to withdraw these claims in favor of 
the internationally recognized 3-mile limit. 

|For announcement of earlier decrees con- 
cerning Costa Rica's fishing industry, see 
FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY issues of Novem- 
ber 15, 1948, and March 21, 1949. ] 


Cuba 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
HABANA 
(Dated December 2, 1949) 


Business was brisk in Cuba during Novem- 
ber, although under levels of. the correspond- 
ing period last year. Unusually cool weather 
and a general feeling of confidence, result- 
ing from the approaching termination of a 
satisfactory sugar crop-year and the improv- 
ing prospects for the coming crop, con- 
tributed to this condition Sales of all 
goods, on the average, were fairly well main- 
tained in comparison with 1948 as to units, 
but usually were substantially less as to dol- 
lar volume. Profit margins were almost uni- 
versally lower. Credit collections continued 
good. 

In the local textile industry, hosiery and 
other circular-knit production improved over 
the October output, but was only about 60 
percent of output a year ago. Cotton woven 
goods output was up. Cuba's only rayon 
weaving mill continued closed, and the two 
rayon tricot mills were operating at a limited 
rate. Automotive-tire production improved 
in preparation for the sugar season. Private 
building construction continued at a high 
level, and greater outlays were being made 
for highways and street repairing. 


Janua ry 2, 1950 
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During November the Cuban House of Rep- 
resentatives approved, without amendments, 
the Senate bill authorizing the Government 
to contract a loan of up to $200,000,000 for 
the purpose of carrying out a plan of public 
works and other projects throughout the 
island. There has not been any announce- 
ment as yet of an actual loan obtained under 
this law, 

An increasing number of companies faced 
with the necessity of effecting lower over- 
head to meet growing competition were con- 
fronted with workers’ demands for the opera- 
tion of certain plants by Government inter- 
ventors as a means of discouraging proposed 
wage and personnel reductions. Increasing 
concern became apparent over the financial 
conditions of a number of Government and 
industrial pension and disability funds. 

Cane growth and development progressed 
rapidly. Growers in the Guantanamo area 
of Oriente Province were reassured by the 
report of a United States Government cane 
pathologist that a disease affecting limited 
cane areas in that region was not highly 
contagious and that improvement in the 
area’s soils would facilitate control of the 
disease. During the month, cane growers’ 
representatives again threatened publicly not 
to start the 1950 sugar crop unless their de- 
mands were met for a larger share of pro- 
duction returns. 

The Fifth National Veterinary Congress 
met in Santiago and resolved to request 
Cuban health officials rigidly to enforce milk 
pasteurization. This apparently strength- 
ened the determination of the Minister of 
Health soon to convene a National Milk Con- 
gress to investigate the most feasible meth- 
ods of eliminating insanitary and unethical 
practices from milk production and market- 
ing. Major Cuban pork processors resumed 
operations in November following a summer 
period of inactivity. 

Effective November 1, ocean freight rates 
on Cuban fruits and vegetables exported 
from Habana to West Palm Beach (Florida) 
were sharply reduced. Several Cuban tomato 
and pimento canneries petitioned the Gov- 
ernment to increase import barriers against 
directly competitive foreign products. In 
the closing days of the month the Cuban 
Government promulgated a decree changing 
the rice import quota from a calendar year 
to a crop year (July 1—June 30) basis, but it 
did not alter the method of determining the 
quota. 


Dominican 


Republic 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PALM-LEAF FIBER: EXPORT RESTRICTION 
ENDED 

According to a report from the United 
States Embassy in Ciudad Trujillo, law No. 
1061 of December 17, 1945, prohibiting the 
exportation of palm-leaf fiber from the 
Dominican Republic has been abrogated by 
law No. 2123, enacted October 2, 1949. Asa 
result, palm-leaf fiber (cana) may now be 
exported without restrictions. 


Key pt 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
CAIRO 
(Dated November 30, 1949) 


Gold prices have declined from post-de- 


valuation highs to the fairly stable level of 


£E4.85 for the kingshead sovereign. (f£El 
(Egyptian pound) is worth approximately 
US$2.87.) The free and black markets for 
dollars against sterling outside Egypt are 
reviving for Egyptian traders, with rates 
varying between $2.40 and $2.50 for the 
pound sterling. 

The cotton market is active, stimulated by 
a good demand from local and foreign buyers, 
especially for the medium staple varieties, 
Ashmouni and Zagora. Spot prices of all 
grades and varieties have risen. 

In anticipation of an authorization of a 
United States import quota of long-staple 
cotton in February 1950, the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment made early entry into the market 
with auction sales from stocks of the Cotton 
Commission at a price about 10 percent be- 
low the open market. By late November, 
3,500 bales had been sold for a total of 
$1,180,000. 

The official estimates of the 1949 sugarcane 
area is 84,752 feddans (1 feddan=1.038 
acres), a decline of 6,498 feddans from the 
91,250 harvested in the preceding year. 
Trade sources estimate the output of raw 
and refined sugar for the season ended Oc- 
tober 31 at about 185,000 tons, compared 
with 222,500 tons in 1948. A _ prospective 
sugar deficit of about 50,000 tons has re- 
sulted in efforts to obtain supplies from 
Cuba, and about 20,000 tons are reported to 
have been purchased recently from Taiwan 
(Formosa). 

The Egyptian Government has continued 
negotiations of bilateral air transport agree- 
ments with various nations, and in recent 
weeks agreements with Ceylon, Greece, and 
France have been initialed. The British- 
Egyptian air agreement, which has been in 
process of negotiation in Cairo for the past 
13 months, is still being held up because of 
the inability of both parties to agree on the 
matter of traffic rights on certain routes. 


: 

France 

\IRGRAM FROM U. S. EMBASSY AT 
PARIS 


(Dated December 6, 1949) 


In the month of November there was a sig- 
nifiicant development in the autumn cam- 
paign of organized labor to obtain wage con- 
cessions and a return to collective bargaining 
which the Government had sought to avoid 
by “holding the line’’ on prices, thereby keep- 
ing latent inflationary pressures in check. 
A partially successful 24-hour general strike 
on November 25 emphasized labor’s dissatis- 
faction with the method suggested by the 
yovernment for a return to collective bar- 
gaining and with the “bonus” granted early 
in the month to the lower-paid workers, 

Prices leveled off in November, with the 
wholesale index practically unchanged and 
retail food prices increasing little. Indus- 
trial production regained much but not all 
of its early 1949 momentum, with coal and 
steel output high. The acute electric-power 
shortage was slightly eased by normal 
autumn rainfall. It appeared probable that 
food rationing, which applied to few prod- 
ucts, would end completely by December 31. 

The excess of imports over exports in 
France’s trade with foreign countries shrank 
markedly in October, the first calendar month 
after devaluation. After adjustment for the 
change in exchange rate, imports valued in 
dollars were sharply lower, whereas exports 
did not change significantly. Agreement 
was reached in the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation (OEEC) to push the 
trade liberalization program one step further, 
and official conversations were begun with 
France, Italy, and Benelux concerning plans 
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for greater liberalization of trade and pay- 
ments within this group. 


PRICES 


Prices changed little from October to No- 
vember, suggesting that the direct effects of 
devaluation have now been generally realized. 
The general wholesale price index rose 2 
percent from September to October and 
showed no change in November. The retail 
price index, composed mostly of food prod- 
ucts, rose 3 percent in October and an addi- 
tional 1 percent in November. The Govern- 
ment has refused to take on the burden of 
subsidizing imports and has allowed the de- 
valuation to result in higher domestic prices 
for commodities in which the dollar zone is 
a major supplier or a major market, except 
for coal and petroleum. Retail prices of most 
manufactured goods, including leather prod- 
ucts and textiles other than cotton goods, 
have been steady. Seasonal increases were 
reported during the month for certain food- 
stuffs. 

FINANCE 


On November 16, the Government pre- 
sented the 1950 budget to the Finance Com- 
mittee of the National Assembly. This 
budget calls for total expenditures by the 
central government of 2,300,000,000,000 francs 
(roughly US$6,500,000,000), broken down as 
follows: 


{In billions of francs} 


Civil as aaa ys 
Military 420) 
Modernization and equipment program. _- 462 
Other investment. __. 425 

Total : . 2,300 


Total revenues of the central government 
for 1950 are estimated at 2,095,000,000,000 
francs (roughly US$6,000,000,000), leaving a 
deficit of 205,000,000,000 francs (just under 
US$600,000,000) which amounts to between 
8 and 9 percent of total expenditures sched- 
uled. Estimated 1950 revenues assume a use 
of 250,000,000,000 francs representing the 
counterpart of American ECA grants to 
France, as well as the enactment of new 
taxes expected to yield 193,000,000,000 francs. 
So far, the Government has not indicated 
any definite plans for covering the 1950 def- 
icit except to specify that it hopes to reduce 
total budgeted expenditures to 2,275,000,000,- 
000 francs by aaministrative economies. If 
this program is successful, it would cut the 
deficit by a corresponding figure, bringing 
it down to 180,000,000,000 francs. 

For 1950, budgetary expenditures of the 
Central Government are estimated to repre- 
sent 26 percent of gross national product, 
which is approximately the same level as 
for 1949. On the other hand, the Govern- 
ment proposal would increase revenues (ex- 
cluding counterpart) from 19 to 21 percent 
of gross national product. In assessing the 
foregoing figures, it must of course be borne 
in mind that they do not include the opera- 
tions of the local governmental units nor 
those of the social-security system, whose 
budgets totaled well over 800,000,000,000 
francs in 1949. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Trade with foreign countries in October, 
the first calendar month after devaluation, 
showed a further significant movement to- 
ward a balanced position. Exports expressed 
in dollars were 78 percent of imports for fhe 
month, compared with 63 percent in Sep- 
tember and 65 percent for the first 9 months 
of 1949. This is the highest percentage for 
any postwar month and well above the aver- 
age percentage for the immediate postwar 
period. 

In converting franc valuations into dollars 
for October, it is necessary to allow fcr the 
fact that exports were generally valued at 
the new rate of 350 francs to the dollar, 
whereas about five-sixths of imports were 





valued at the old rate of approximately 272 
francs to the dollar. On this basis, imports 
measured in dollars declined sharply from 
203,000,000 in September to 161,000,000 in 
October, whereas exports at 125,000,000 were 
little changed. In terms of franc valuations 
and including trade with the French over- 
sea territories, as well as with foreign coun- 
tries, exports for the month actually ex- 
ceeded imports for the first time in more 
than 20 years. 

Agreement was reached in the OEEC that 
participating countries would remove quan- 
titative restrictions on imports representing 
50 percent by value of total private imports 
from other participating countries by Decem- 
ber 15. Discussions were begun in Paris on 
November 29 by representatives of France, 
Italy, Belgium—Luxembourg, and the Neth- 
erlands looking toward the establishment of 
a new trading area in which trade and cur- 
rency restrictions would be reduced. If suc- 
cessful, these talks were to be followed by a 
meeting of Foreign Ministers of these coun- 
tries. 

A new Franco-Portuguese agreement, effec- 
tive for 1 year beginning November 1, en- 
visages a total exchange of goods amounting 
to 14,000,000,000 francs. Protocol to the 
agreement provides for augmentation of 
quotas during the year. 

The first commercial agreement concluded 
by France within the framework of the OEEC 
liberalization of trade directives was initialed 
with Austria on November 26. Quotas are 
to be suppressed for some 93 percent of 
French imports from Austria, and a total 
volume of trade approximating 7,000,000,000 
francs annually is expected. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Industrial production trends in October 
were mixed, and it appeared that the index of 
total industrial output had not yet fully 
recovered to the spring peak. The produc- 
tion index figure for September was 122 
(1938=100) and the provisional figure for 
October was 120, compared with a high point 
of 131 in May. Most basic industries are 
doing very well, but declines have occurred 
in some consumer-goods lines. 


AGRICULTURE 


Crop-production figures as of November 1 
emphasized the effects of drought on the 
winter supply of forage. Supplies of hay in 
late 1949 were about 30 percent below 1948 
levels, and roots for fodder were down about 
35 percent. The main potato crop, which is 
also an important source of livestock feed 
in good years, was reported to be about 40 
percent smaller than in 1948. There will 
also be less sugar-beet pulp for feeding this 
winter, inasmuch as the beet tonnage is 
down more than 6 percent. With the corn 
crop about half that of 1948, imports are 
being arranged, but in relatively small quan- 
tities and the outlook for supporting exist- 
ing livestock numbers is not bright, unless 
heavy use is made of wheat for feed. 

Sugar, table oils (except olive oil), and 
rice were derationed in late November or on 
December 1, leaving coffee the only rationed 
food. Supplies of some items, notably rice, 
are still relatively tight, but there has been 
increasing agitation from consumers and the 
retail trade to end the coupon system. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


GASOLINE RATIONING DISCONTINUED: NEw 
PRICE CEILINGS ESTABLISHED 


Rationing of gasoline, gasoil, and kerosene 
was discontinued and retail ceiling prices for 
these products established in France, effec- 
tive December 5, by a decree of December 3, 
1949, published in the French Journal Offi- 
ciel of December 4, according to a telegram 





from the United States Embassy, Paris 
December 5. 

Ceiling retail prices vary, by zones, accord- 
ing to the distance from seaboard and re- 
finery storage. Prices, in francs per liter 
(old prices in parentheses), have been estab. 
lished as follows: Gasoline, 45.80 to 49.50, 
according to zone (coupon price, 43.20; free 
sale price, 63.20); gasoil, 34.60 to 38.20, ac. 
cording to zone (30.50); and kerosene, 35.60 
to 41, acording to zone (32.80). 


BARTER AGREEMENT WITH MExIco Pro. 
VIDES EXCHANGE OF RICE FOR TrucKS 


The French and Mexican Governments 
have made a barter agreement involving an 
exchange of French trucks for Mexican rice, 
states a report dated November 25, 1949, from 
the United States Embassy at Mexico City. 
The amounts involved are 140 French Diese] 
trucks and 5,000 tons of Mexican rice. 

The rice is reported already to have been 
shipped to France. The trucks are to arrive 
in Mexico assembled, and buyers already have 
been found for them. 


IMPORT DUTIES RESTORED ON VARIOUS 
ADDITIONAL PRODUCTS 


Import duties (suspended since July 8, 
1944) have been restored in France on an- 
other list of products by an order of October 
5, 1949, published in the French Journal Of- 
ficiel and effective October 6, according to a 
report of October 7 from the United States 
Embassy, Paris. 

Goods shipped directly to French customs 
territory before October 6 and declared for 
consumption in such territory without hav- 
ing been warehoused will be exempted from 
the restored duties 

The products on which duties have been 
restored (French import tariff items in 
parentheses) are: 

Ovine animals (lambs, rams, ewes. and 
wethers) (4); 

Vegetable materials used in basket-mak- 
ing and sparterie, not elsewhere specified or 
included (131 A to F); vegetable materials 
for brooms and brushes, not elsewhere speci- 
fied or included: couch-grass, piassava, istle, 
and the like, including imitations in splints 
(lames) of wood or other materials (133); 

Preparations and preserves of meats in 
tins, potted, pastry, or other forms, mixed 
or not with vegetables or other vegetable 
products (not including preparations or pre- 
serves of mutton or of game, poultry, and 
rabbit) (162 B and 162 D); 

Emery (259); puddled clay or dolomite (ex 
276) ; 

Disinfectants with a base of phenolic 
products (cresyl, etc.) (328); 

Selenium and tellurium (349); ammonia 
waters derived from the purification of illu- 
minating gas 387 C); 

Electrodes for electric furnaces and elec- 
trolysis (ex 677 B); 

Calfskins, simply tanned (731); Equidae 
skins, simply tanned (732); other skins (not 
including sheepskins and goatskins), simply 
tanned (735 A to C); pigskins, further proc- 
essed after tanning (741 A); deerskins and 
antelope skins, further processed after tan- 
ning (741 B); 

Firewood (763 A and B); charcoal (764); 
common woods, other than _ coniferous, 
round, rough, whether or not stripped of 
bark, or rough-hewn with ax or adz (ex 
765 A); common woods, other than conif- 
erous, squared or planed with ax, saw, 
planisher tool or adz, whether or not per- 
meated, impregnated or coated (ex 766 A); 
common woods, other than coniferous, sawn, 
not elsewhere specified or included, whether 
or not impregnated, permeated or coated (ex 
767 A); fine woods (767 B); wooden paring 
blocks, whether permeated or not (768); 
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sleepers for railways and other woods for 
use under rails, whether or not permeated, 
impregnated, or coated (769); posts and 
stakes, prepared, whether or not permeated, 
impregnated or coated (772); packing cases 
and light packings of wood (791); turnery 
articles for the textile industry and small 
pobbins for unwinding sewing thread, of 
common wood (ex 794 A); tools of wood for 
industry (moulders’ spoon tools, paring 
chisels, mallets, tool stocks, etc.), whether or 
not with iron fittings or metallic accesso- 
ries (794 B); other articles of wood for in- 
dustry, with or without fittings or accesso- 
ries (794 C); 

Ramie (879); deviled material of artificial 
fibers, pure or mixed (886); 

Raw silk (899); 

Fireproof bricks and fireproof parts for 
building (other than aluminous, silico-alu- 
minous, siliceous containing more than 85 
percent of silica (SiO,) and magnesian) 
(1203 D); 

Ferro-manganese, with carbon content of 
2 percent or less (ex 1279 A); ferro-aluminum, 
ferro-silico-aluminum, ferro-silico-mangano- 
aluminum (1279 B); silico-spiegel and ferro- 
silicoemanganese (1279 D); ferro-chromium 
and ferro-silico-chromium (1279 E); ferro- 
titanium and ferro-silico-titanium (ex 1279 
F); ferro-boron, ferro-molybdenum, ferro- 
tantalum, ferro-uranium, ferro-vanadium 
and other ferro alloys and ferro-silico-alloys 
not elsewhere specified or included (1279 G); 

Cupro-alloys (cupro-boron, cupro-vanadi- 
um, cupro-molybdenum, cupro-titanium, 
etc.) (1309) ; 

Magnesium and magnesium alloys, un- 
worked (1359 A and B); glucinium (berylli- 
um) and glucinium alloys, unworked (1365 
A); 

Zine alloys, unworked (1371 A and B); 

Lead and lead alloys, unworked (1376 A 
and B); 

Tantalum and tantalum alloys, unworked, 
in rough lumps, waste and scrap of manu- 
factures (ex 1390 A); cadmium, unworked 
(13891 A); chromium and chromium alloys, 
unworked, waste and scrap of manufactures 
(1394 A); manganese and manganese alloys, 
unworked, waste and scrap of manufactures 
(1395 A); titanium and titanium alloys, un- 
worked, waste and scrap of manufactures (ex 
1397 A); vanadium and vanadium alloys, un- 
worked, waste and scrap of manufactures 
(ex 1397 B); other metals (gallium, germani- 
um, indium, niobium, rhenium, scandium, 
thallium, thorium, uranium, yttrium, zir- 
conium, ete.) and their alloys, unworked, 
waste and scrap of manufactures (ex 1397 C). 

The order of October 5 reimposing duties 
on the above products does not apply to the 
oversea departments of Guadeloupe, Guiana, 
Martinique, and Reunion. _ 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Janu- 
ary 31, June 5, and December 20 and 27, 1948, 
and January 3 and July 4, 1949, for previous 
announcements on reimposition of duties.] 


New MoTION-PICTURE AGREEMENT WITH 
ITALY SIGNED 


[For details, see announcement in Com- 
modities Section of this issue of ForEIGN 
CoMMEeRCE WEEKLY, under heading of 
“Motion Pictures.”’] 


COMMERCIAL AGREEMENT SIGNED WITH 
PAKISTAN 


A l-year renewable commercial agreement 
between France and Pakistan was signed at 
Karachi on November 29, 1949, states an 
airgram of December 1 from the United 
States Embassy, Paris. 

The agreement calls for a total annual 
exchange of goods in the amount of approxi- 
mately 40,000,000,000 francs, payments to be 
effected in sterling. 


January 2. 1950 





Principal commodities to be exchanged 
under the agreement are: Cotton (200,000 
bales), jute (350,000 bales), hides and skins 
(2,000 tons), wool (1,000 tons), and tea (500 
tons) to be exported to France from Paki- 
stan; iron and steel (100,000 tons), textile 
and other machinery, electrical equipment, 
and trucks and automobiles are to be ex- 
ported from France to Pakistan. 


Germany 


Exchange and Finance 


New GENERAL LICENSES AFFECTING FOR- 
EIGN ASSETS IN WESTERN GERMANY 


A series of general licenses issued by the 
Bank deutscher Laender on September 19, 
1949, under laws No. 52 and 53 (concerning 
the blocking and control of property and 
foreign exchange), authorize the use of 
blocked assets in Western Germany belong- 
ing to foreigners for the following purposes: 

1. Purchase of bonds issued by the German 
Laender (States) or public corporations and 
securities designated by the Bank deutscher 
Laender as eligible for purchase with funds 
in blocked accounts. (General License No. 
24/49.) [A partial list of such securities may 
be obtained upon request from the European 
Branch, Office of International Trade, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C.] 

2. Support of near relatives residing in 
Western Germany. The total amount of 
such payments may not exceed 200 Deutsche 
marks in any calendar month to a single 
relative, or a total of 300 marks to all rela- 
tives. Payments on behalf of a relative in 
Germany whose property is blocked under 
law No. 52 may be nrade only by bank trans- 
fer to the relative’s blocked account. Near 
relatives include grandparents, grandpar- 
ents-in-law, parents, brothers and sisters, 
and brothers and sisters-in-law, husbands, 
wives, children, stepchildren, grandchildren, 
uncles, aunts, nephews, and nieces. 

3. Defraying of travel and living expenses 
incurred by a foreigner, his family, and serv- 
ants while in Western Germany. Amounts 
are limited to 35 Deutsche marks daily for 
each traveler. (General License No. 19/49.) 

4. Expenses up to 300 Deutsche marks per 
year in connection with the maintenance of 
graves of near relatives. (General License 
No. 20 /49.) 

5. Payment of premium for life, health, 
and accident insurance policies, provided the 
policies were in force at the time the for- 
eigner’s assets in Germany were blocked, and 
the beneficiary of the policy is the owner of 
the blocked assets, or his spouse or minor 
children. (General License No. 14/49.) 

6. Payment to Western German banks of 
bank charges incurred for carrying the 
blocked accounts or safeguarding securities. 
(General License No. 15/49.) 

Other general licenses promulgated on Sep- 
tember 19 which affect foreign assets in Ger- 
many provide: 

1. Custodians of foreign-owned shares in 
German corporations or other economic 
enterprise may exercise voting rights in such 
enterprises, provided such shares were ac- 
quired prior to May 8, 1945. (General License 
No. 26/49.) 

2. Corporations and other economic enter- 
prises in Western Germany, which are owned 
or controlled by natural persons who are not 
residents of the area, may carry Out all trans- 
actions which are normal to the conduct of 
the business and which are permitted to 
purely German enterprises, except (a) pur- 
chase of real estate and (b) purchase of 
shares in other enterprises. (General License 
No. 21/49.) 


3. Heirs residing abroad may take posses- 
sion of inheritances in Germany. However, 
property so acquired is blocked. (General 
License No. 11/49.) [This license is sub- 
stantially the same as that reported in For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 29, 1949, 
p. 16, under the title “New Regulations Con- 
cerning Foreign Heirs to West-German Prop- 
erty.’’} 

Other general licenses which may be of in- 
terest to Americans and which were issued 
at the same time provide: 

1. Residents of Western Germany may ac- 
quire foreign exchange through inheritance 
or other bona fide gratuaties, provided that 
such exchange is deposited to the credit of 
an account designated by the Bank deutscher 
Laender. They also may acquire foreign cur- 
rency as inheritances or gratuities, subject to 
regulations of the Bank deutscher Laender, 
provided the currency is immediately ex- 
changed through a Land Central Bank or 
other designated agency for German cur- 
rency. (General License No. 25/49.) 

2. Foreign travelers in Germany may trans- 
act business with nonresidents, so long as 
such transactions do not involve property in 
Germany. (General License No. 22/49.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CONSIGNMENT SALES AND MAINTENANCE OF 
Stocks ABROAD OF WESTERN GERMAN 
FirMs 


A procedure under which Western German 
firms may maintain consignment and other 
stocks abroad was announced by the Ver- 
waltung fuer Wirtschaft in Export Circular 
No. 7/49 of September 14, published in Mit- 
teilungen der Bank deutscher Laender No. 46 
of November 1, 1949. 

Under the procedure, all such contracts 
must be approved by the Export Branch of 
the Joint Export-Import Agency. (How- 
ever, this function may be taken over by 
a German agency in view of the recent an- 
nouncement that JEIA is withdrawing from 
administrative responsibilities in connection 
with trade control.) Furthermore, the stocks 
are subject to supervision of the German 
Land (State) Economics Ministry, and the 
German exporter must make monthly re- 
ports to such ministries covering the 
amounts sold. 

After obtaining the necessary approval of 
the contract, the German firm submits an 
export declaration to his foreign-trade bank, 
from which he obtains the export license. 
Collection of payment for sales from the 
stock is made monthly through the bank. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of Oc- 
tober 31, 1949, p. 24, for previous announce- 
ment on this subject.] 


(guatemala 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


WHEAT-FLOUR IMPORT RESTRICTIONS 
REIMPOSED 


A resolution of the Guatemalan Ministry 
of Economy and Labor published December 
5, 1949, repeals all measures which are op- 
posed to the resolution of April 20, 1949, 
placing restrictions on the importation of 
wheat flour, according to a report from the 
United States Embassy in Guatemala City. 
The resolution of April 20, which thus again 
becomes effective, limits the importation of 
flour to hard-wheat flour, but empowers the 
Ministry of Economy to grant permission 
for the importation of semihard- and soft- 
wheat flours when local market circum- 
stances might make it advisable. It further 
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provides that as a prerequisite for with- 
drawing imported fiour from customs, the 
importer must present proof of having pur- 
chased an equal amount of locally produced 
flour, this ratio remaining subject to adjust- 
ment by the Ministry on the basis of the 
availability of domestic flour. 


IMPORT-DutTy SURCHARGE ON GLass Con- 
TAINERS WITH PERMANENT LABELS 


Decree No. 691, published December 1, 
1949, establishes a surcharge of 25 percent 
of the applicable duties on glass containers 
imported into Guatemala with labels printed 
or engraved on the containers themselves, 
states a report from the United States Em- 
bassy in Guatemala City. The surcharge 
will apply to containers in tariff items 
482-2-0—-4, beverage bottles; and 482-—2-—0-5, 
unspecified bottles and jars, both dutiable 
at 0.01 and 0.03 quetzal, respectively, per 
gross kilogram (Guatemalan quetzal at par 
with dollar). Beverage bottles with labels 
printed or engraved on the bottles them- 
selves are included in the list of printed 
materials subject to import control for 1 
year by a resolution of the Ministry of Econ- 
omy and Labor dated November 18, 1949. 

[For announcement of the resolution of 
November 18, 1949, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of December 26, 1949.] 


PRINTED-MATERIAL ORDERS CONFIRMED 
Priok TO NOVEMBER 18, 1949, FREE 
From IMPORT CONTROL 


A resolution of the Guatemalan Ministry 
of Economy and Labor published December 
2, 1949, provides that printed materials, the 
orders for which were confirmed by the ex- 
porters prior to November 18, 1949, are ex- 
empted from the prohibitions and restric- 
tions imposed by the resolution of that date. 

[For announcement of the resolution of 
November 18, 1949, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of December 26, 1949.] 


India 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CONTROLS OF RAWw-COTTON IMPORTS AND 
EXPORTS 


The Government of India announced on 
December 14, 1949, that foreign exchange 
will be released for the importation of 800,- 
000 bales of raw cotton during the year end- 
ing August 31, 1950, including imports from 
hard-currency areas. It is understood, but 
not officially confirmed, that 250,000,000 
rupees (approximately $52,500,000) has been 
allocated for the importation of Californian 
cotton. At the same time, it was announced 
that Indian cotton exports for the same 
period will be limited to 200,000 bales. 


Iraq 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
BAGHDAD ie 
(Dated December 1, 1949) 


Economic conditions in Iraq improved 
somewhat during November 1949. The State 
Treasury, through a rigorous application of 
its austerity program, was again able to meet 
current obligations without resorting to 
deficit financing. If the budget is eventu- 
ally balanced for the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1950, it will, in all probability, 
be mainly at the expense of reduced expendi- 
tures on major development projects 
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Three representatives of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
arrived in Baghdad during the month to seek 
additional Government finance data which 
are needed before the bank can make a final 
determination of its position concerning an 
Iragi loan application for a major flood- 
control project with large water-storage 
potentialities. 

The Anglo-Iraqi negotiations for the re- 
newal of the 1948-49 hard-currency alloca- 
tion to Iraq, which were suspended at the 
end of October, have not been resumed. At 
that time it was agreed that Britain would 
grant Iraq up to $1,000,000 per month until 
such time as final agreement is reached. 
Some observers see in this action an indica- 
tion that the total allocation for 1949-50 
will not exceed $12,000,000, as compared with 
a $25,000,000 allocation in 1948-49. 

Iraq is earning oil royalties at the rate 
of about £3,000,000 ($8,400,000) annually, 
through crude exports to Tripoli, Lebanon, 
using the 12-inch and the new 16-inch pipe 
lines. This royalty could be doubled if the 
southern pipe lines to Haifa were reopened 

Seasonal demand, combined with a lessen- 
ing of political tension, accounted for a 
slight but encouraging improvement in the 
volume of wholesale-retail trade. Prices of 
manufactured goods were unchanged from 
October, but two of Iraq’s main agricul- 
tural exports, wheat and wool, advanced 10 
and 3 percent, respectively, for total advances 
of 35 and 21 percent since devaluation. 

Government efforts to increase rice and 
cotton production yielded smaller returns 
than previous reports indicated. The cotton 
crop netted slightly more than 7,000 bales 
of 400 pounds each, and the rice crop 
amounted to about 350,000 metric tons. 

The dry season, which is normally broken 
in mid-October, still prevailed during No- 
vember, thereby seriously retarding plowing 
and seeding in the rich northern dry-farming 
wheat belt. Farmers in other areas are re- 
sorting to wholesale watering of their fields 
through irrigation. The abnormally warm 
weather prolonged the life of insect pests, 
thereby increasing the risk of infestations 
through additional hatchings next spring 

An agreement reportedly has been reached 
“in principle” for the renewal of the Basra 
date monopoly with the former concession- 
aire for a further period of 3 years, based 
on a 10-percent price increase and slight 
changes in the concession agreement 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


DETERMINATION OF SALES PRICES FOR IN- 
DUSTRIAL MACHINES AND SPARE PARTS 


The United States Embassy at Baghdad, 
Iraq, reported on December 1, 1949, the issu- 
ance by the Ministry of Finance, Directorate 
General of Imports, of notification No. 13 of 
1949, reading as follows: 

“In pursuance of the authority vested in 
us, vide High Supply Committee’s Notifica- 
tion No. 17 of 1944, we have decided the an- 
nulment of this Ministry's Notification No. 
10 and substituting it by the following: 

“I. The selling prices of the articles men- 
tioned in the following seven paragraphs 
shall be as under: 

“Actual c. and f. cost plus a profit of 30 per- 
cent, customs duty, port, storage and insur- 
ance charges, and actual transport charges 
to the importers’ stores. 

1. All driving machines, engines, and their 
auxiliaries, whether deriving power 
from steam, oil, air, or electricity. 

2. Machines (pumps) of all kinds used in 
irrigation. 

3. Machines for construction, lifting and 
excavation. 

4. Machines for marine, mines, wells and 
pumping. 
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5. Industrial machines, including cooling, 
heating, ventilating, metal-working, 
cutting, timber-working, pressing, 
milling, haulling, and printing ma- 
chines. 

6. Electrical machines and apparatus and 
articles for electromechanical and 
electro-thermic, for generating cut- 
ting off, protecting, and distributing 
electric current. 

7. All other industrial machines and out- 
fits. 

“II. The selling prices of the articles men- 
tioned in the following two paragraphs shall 
be as under: 

“Actual cost (c. and f.), plus commission 
of not more than 50 percent, plus customs 
duty, plus port, demurrage and insurance 
charges, plus actual transport charges to 
importer’s warehouse: 


1. Spare parts for all the machines men- 
tioned in (I). 

2. Angles, heads, joints, and flanges of 

four inches diameter and over. 

“III. If these articles are passed through 
more than one distributor, they will be sold 
at consumer's price, as laid down by this 
Notification. 

“IV. The above articles may not be re- 
leased from Customs except by special permit 
from the Directorate General of Imports 
(Engineering Supplies and Price Control 
Section). 

“V. Articles imported especially for the 
private use of owners of factories and others 
shall be exempted from the provisions of this 
Notification, provided a guarantee is taken 
by the Customs Department, stating that 
they are intended for their own use and not 
for sale 

“VI. Importers and dealers are required to 
hang in a prominent place of their premises, 
a list showing the selling prices of their 
stock fixed by the Directorate General of 
Imports.” 


“ye 
Israel 
Exchange and Finance 


SAFEKEEPING OF FOREIGN SECURITIES 


The safekeeping in Israel of foreign securi- 
ties, capital, and interest or dividends which 
are payable in the currency of specified 
countries (i. e., United States, Argentina, 
Belgium, Great Britain, Union of South 
Africa, Republic of the Philippines, New 
Zealand, West Indies, Netherlands, Aus- 
tralia, Norway, Newfoundland, Portugal, 
Panama, France, Canada, Sweden, and 
Switzerland) has been made compulsory by 
a recent order of the Israel Controller of 
Foreign Currency, reports the United States 
Embassy at Tel-Aviv. The order requires 
these items to be delivered to banks author- 
ized to act as dealers of foreign currency 


Madagascar 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Mica: Export PRICES FREED FROM CON- 
TROL; EXPORT RESTRICTIONS REVISED 


Effective October 29, 1949, the f. o. b. prices 
on mica exported from Madagascar to France 
and foreign countries were freed from con- 
trol, and the regulations and documentation 
applying to the export of mica were revised 
by an order of October 24 published in the 
Journal Officiel of Madagascar on Octo- 
ber 29. 

For each shipment of mica, the exporter 
must present the invoice, the dispatch note, 
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and the laissez-passer (pass) to the Customs, 
under the same conditions as in the past. 

Export permits are no longer required for 
mica shipments to France. Exportation to 
foreign countries remains subject to an 
agreement to turn over foreign exchange to 
the Exchange Office. 

After the laissez-passer (pass) and dupli- 
cates of the invoice and dispatch note have 
peen visaed by the Customs Service, they 
must be addressed to the Service of Mines 
by the exporter. 

Should the export price of mica appear 
abnormally low, the Service of Mines may 
adopt prices different from those of the ship- 
ping invoices. 


ExporT-LICENSE REGIME REVISED 


The export-license regime in Madagascar 
(summarized in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of September 5, 1949) has been revised by a 
Notice to Exporters published in the Journal 
Oficiel of Madagascar on October 29, 1949. 

In list 1 of products the exportation of 
which is prohibited to foreign countries, the 
following additions and deletions were made: 
Live cattle were added, and the following 
products were deleted: Corn in every form, 
copra, castor beans, aleurite fluid or con- 
crete fixed oil, and spermaceti wax. 

In list 2 of products the exportation of 
which is prohibited to Continental France 
and the French Union, the following prod- 
ucts are no longer prohibited from exporta- 
tion: Rice bran; peanuts; vegetable fixed 
oils and fats (except the fluid and concrete 
aleurite and coconut fixed oils); spermaceti 
wax; peanut-oil cakes; and salt. 

In list 3 of products intended for Conti- 
nental France and the French Union and 
which are subject to an export authorization, 
the following products were added: Rice 
bran; peanuts; vegetable fluid or concrete 
fixed oils and other vegetable fats and oils 
(other than coconut oil); peanut-oil cakes; 
and salt; the following products were re- 
moved from the list when intended for Con- 
tinental France and the French Union: Corn, 
in every form; copra; castor beans; brandy, 
rum, and tafia; and graphite and mica. 

Exceptions can be granted by the Director 
of Economic Services for the exportation of 
products on list 1 to foreign countries; how- 
ever, an export license form 02, together with 
an exchange commitment, are required. 

The exportation to foreign countries of 
products not listed on list 1 no longer re- 
quires an export license. A foreign-exchange 
commitment receipt is sufficient. The ex- 
change commitment which must always be 
shown on form 02 is subject to the same 
procedure as that followed previously for the 
repatriation regulations. Their period of 
validity is 4 months. 

Exporters are required to submit to the 
proper services copies of the exchange com- 
mitment receipt, as follows: One copy with a 
proforma invoice for the Foreign Exchange 
Office, one for the bank where the exchange 
commitment was made, and two for the 
Customs Service of the port of embarkation. 

The Customs Service will not permit any 
exportation of merchandise to foreign coun- 
tries without the presentation of the ex- 
change commitment receipt visaed by the 
Foreign Exchange Office of Madagascar. 


Mexico 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
MEXICO CITY 
(Dated December 9, 1949) 


According to trade sources, general busi- 
ness activity improved slightly in November, 
as indicated by department-store sales which 
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were reported up 5 to 10 percent as a result 
of preholiday buying and by inventories 
which were also up slightly. The high peso 
cost of dollar merchandise, together with 
import restrictions, kept the normal seasonal 
increase in imports lower than usual. In 
business and banking circles confidence in 
the stability of the exchange rate for the 
immediate future grew as rumors of further 
peso depreciation and of exchange control, 
so persistent during October, practically dis- 
appeared. The favorable balance of pay- 
ments enjoyed by Mexico since the end of 
July 1949, attributable mainly to record cot- 
ton exports and heavy tourist expenditures, 
provided a powerful stimulus to this confi- 
dence. Commercial credit remained very 
tight without any immediate prospect of 
relaxation, bank deposits were relatively 
static with some tendency to increase in 
anticipation of bonus and other year-end 
obligations, and both foreign and domestic 
collections were slightly better. Prices con- 
tinued their gradual upward trend during 
November, the official cost-of-living index 
for the Federal District working class (1939= 
100) rising to 342.7 as compared with 341.8 
in the preceding month, and 327.1 for No- 
vember 1948. 

Official foreign-trade statistics placed Oc- 
tober imports and exports respectively at 
288,300,000 and 374,800,000 pesos, as com- 
pared with September imports and exports 
of 252,500,000 and 333,200,000 pesos, respec- 
tively. The favorable monthly balance of 
86,500,000 pesos in October was the fourth 
during 1949 and only the seventh since 1947, 
and was 5,800,000 pesos larger than that of 
September and larger than the favorable 
balance for any month since the end of 1947. 
Thus, according to official statistics, Mexican 
foreign trade during the first 10 months of 
1949 had a small positive balance of 26,200- 
000 pesos, with exports at 2,931,300,000 pesos 
and imports at 2,905,100,000 pesos. 

Tourism, an important source of foreign 
exchange during July and August, promised 
to be fully as productive in December and 
the early months of 1950. Officially recorded 
tourist entries for the first 9 months of 1949 
were 235,305 as compared with 194,085 in the 
like period of 1948. 

In the exchange market dollars continued 
freely available, acquisition of surplus ex- 
change by the Central Bank having the effect 
both of increasing money in circulation and 
of augmenting monetary reserves. Demand 
for dollar futures fell off sharply. 

A general unconditional most-favored- 
nation trade agreement was signed by Mex- 
ico and Czechoslovakia on November 9, pro- 
visionally effective from that date, to remain 
in effect until the end of 1954. The agree- 
ment is similar to that recently signed by 
Mexico with Italy, but contains additional 
provisions under which the parties agree to 
facilitate the interchange of goods and par- 
ticularly of products listed in schedules to 
the agreement, without being committed, 
however, to export or import specific quanti- 
ties or values. 

The 1949-50 cotton crop was expected to 
reach 840,000 bales, of which an estimated 
350,000 bales already have been exported. 
Estimate of winter vegetable exports from 
the Pacific Coast area, based on normal 
weather conditions, is 10,000 carloads--— 
greater than during the record 1944-45 
season. On the other hand, 1949 production 
of corn probably will be about 2,300,000 met- 
ric tons, or 20 percent below the estimated 
1948 production. Also, the 1949-50 coffee 
crop is estimated at 950,000 bags of 60 kilo- 
grams, 10 percent less than the preceding 
crop, leaving 600,000 bags available for 
export. 

The Finance Minister gave assurances that 
no new taxes are projected for 1950, and 


forecast that the 1950 budget will be some- 
what larger than the 1949 budget of 2,550,- 
000,000 pesos. 

Petroleum production was estimated at 
about 170,000 barrels per day during No- 
vember. Oil was discovered in the first well 
drilled by a Mexican-United States firm op- 
erating in the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. 
Modern directional drilling was employed 
for the first time in Mexico. According to 
official statistics, production of metallic 
minerals was valued at 454,000,000 pesos for 
the third quarter of 1949 and 1,298,000,000 
pesos for the first 9 months of the year. 
With the end of the rainy season in the 
central plateau, water reserves for electric- 
power generation remained low, but probably 
will not necessitate rationing and will be 
augmented by the use of a United States 
Navy mobile power unit. 

The Mexican Congress approved a national 
savings law not yet promulgated, authoriz- 
ing the issue of bonds and siamps, report- 
edly in a total amount of 50,000,000 to 100,- 
000,000 pesos, the proceeds to be invested in 
approved public works. The Congressional 
law authorizing an internal bond issue of 
536,000,000 pesos to fund rediscount indebt- 
edness of agricultural credit and other offi- 
cial banks to the Bank of Mexico, was pub- 
lished November 18. Other legislation before 
Congress included amendments of the Agra- 
rian Code to increase the maximum permis- 
sible amounts of certain holdings and to 
strengthen the legal rights of small land- 
holders, a bill placing control of the exhibi- 
tion and importation of motion pictures in 
a commission under the Interior Ministry 
having extensive censorship and licensing 
powers, a sanitary code imposing standards 
acceptable to the United States upon the 
meat-canning industry so that Mexican 
canned-meat products may be exported to 
the American market, and the approval of 
the guaranty of Nacional Financiera of a 
World Bank loan to the Mexican Light & 
Power Co. for expansion of its power system. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CONVENTION ON THE REGULATION OF 
INTER-AMERICAN AUTOMOTIVE TRAFFIC 
BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND OTHER 
LATIN AMERICAN COUNTRIES PROMUL- 
GATED 


The Mexican Government has promulgated 
the Convention on the Regulation of Inter- 
American Automotive Traffic signed by the 
United States and 17 Latin American coun- 
tries, including Mexico, on December 15, 
1943, and thereafter, in the Diario Oficial of 
October 29, 1949, states an airgram dated 
October 31, 1949, from the United States 
Embassy at Mexico City. 

Mexico signed this convention on April 
14, 1949, with the reservation that Mexican 
approval was limited to private vehicles not 
operated for profit and that vehicles destined 
for use in public transportation or trade 
will continue to be governed by Mexican 
law. The Mexican Government deposited 
the instrument of ratification on June 24, 
1949. 

[For announcement of the signature and a 
summary of the convention, see Forricn 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of February 5, 1944.] 


New Zealand 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AMENDMENTS TO IMPORT-LICENSING 
SCHEDULE, 1950 


The New Zealand Customs Department re- 
cently announced that licenses may be 
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granted for imports of certain classes of 
tools from the United States and Canada 
during the period January—June 1950, to the 
extent of 50 percent of the value for which 
licenses were granted for such imports from 
those sources in 1949. The licenses are to 
be noted as available for imports of the fol- 
lowing tools only: Axes, angle dividers, auto- 
motive service tools, bits, drills and drill 
points, dowel jigs, drill chucks, farriers’ 
tools, fence tools, files, gages, hand grinders, 
Cheney hammers, levels, mitre boxes, nail 
pullers, nail sets, linesmen and fencing pliers, 
carpenters’ pencils, precision tools, panel- 
beating tools, pinex and similar cutters; 
hand, chain, circular, crosscut, jewelers’, and 
coping saws, saw handles, screws, clamps and 
servicing tools, saw sets, railroad-type span- 
ners, rafter and combination squares, scrap- 
ers, stocks and dies, plasterers’ trowels, 
transits, crescent, crestoloy and _ pipe 
wrenches, potato and manure forks and 
hooks, hay forks, chain pipe tongs, and vises. 

Import-license applications for mobile 
radiotelephone sets will be considered indi- 
vidually by Customs authorities. 

In announcing an extension of the valid 
period of licenses granted for imports from 
the United States and Canada during the 
first 6 months of 1950, the Comptroller of 
Customs stated: “If goods do not arrive in 
New Zealand by June 30, 1950, the licenses 
will be available for their importation after 
that date. It is desired that imports from 
dollar sources or payment for them before 
the end of June 1950 should be kept to a 
minimum.” 


Ni veria 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CATTLE Hipes: Export Controts May 
Be REMOVED 


It is expected that existing controls on 
cattle hides exported from Nigeria will be 
lifted by the Government at the beginning 
of 1950, states an airgram dated December 
5, received from the United States Consulate 
General, Lagos, Nigeria. 

Under controls introduced during the war 
and still in effect, all exports of cattle hides 
have been directed exclusively to the United 
Kingdom. Removal of export controls, there- 
fore, would permit unrestricted shipments to 
the United States and other markets for the 
first time in a decade. 


N orway 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TIMBER Export Taxes To BE 
DISCONTINUED 


On August 30, 1949, the Norwegian Gov- 
ernment announced its intention to remove 
the tax of 9 crowns per cubic meter as- 
sessed on timber exported from Norway, 
retroactive to July 1, 1949, states a report of 
October 28, 1949, from the United States 
Embassy, Oslo. @ 

At the same time the Norwegian Govern- 
ment announced that the assessment of the 
investment tax of 7 crowns per cubic meter 
would be discontinued, effective September 
1, 1949, and the pension tax of 4 crowns per 
cubic meter would be terminated on April 
1, 1950. 

These taxes, which amounted to a com- 
bined assessment of 20 Norwegian crowns 
{about $2.80 at the devalued rate of ex- 
change) per cubic meter, were originally de- 
signed as an anti-inflationary measure aimed 
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at the manufacturers of wood pulp and the 
products thereof. They are being removed 
at this time to better enable Norwegian pulp 
producers to compete in the world market. 
Although the basic price of pulpwood has 
actually risen slightly in recent months, user 
industries will have to pay only 41.50 crowns 
per cubic meter for the wood after the last 
tax is removed on April 1, 1950, compared 
with the 60 crowns paid during the preceding 
season. The charge for transporting the 
wood from the forests to the mills remains 
constant, of course, at approximately 10 
crowns. 


Pakistan 
AIRGRAM FROM U. S. EMBASSY AT 
KARACHI 
(Dated December 1, 1949) 


With the possible exception of a recovery 
of cotton prices due to special and unusual 
circumstances, the economic situation in 
Pakistan reflects no improvement over the 
past 30-day period. Indeed, so long as Indo- 
Pakistan trade is choked off, with no compen- 
sating trade channels, it is said that the con- 
dition of Pakistan’s economy cannot be ex- 
pected to improve. Nor is there bright hope 
for an early reshifting of this country’s trade 
pattern with the continued delay in consum- 
mating trade agreements with Russia and 
Japan. These considerations, however, are 
not dampening the ceremonies attending the 
opening of the International Islamic Eco- 
nomic Conference currently being held at 
Karachi. 

Both India and Pakistan took official action 
within the past month with a view to unclog- 
ging exchange transactions. The Pakistan 
Government permits transactions at the legal 
rates with penalties prescribed for transac- 
tions at other rates. The Indian Government 
permits transactions at any rates agreeable to 
the parties concerned. The scheduled banks 
in Pakistan, however, are naturally reluctant 
to engaged in transactions at the legal rate 
when it is impossible to hedge against a long 
position by sales to the Pakistan central 
bank 

The devaluation of the pound sterling and 
the Indian rupee, although the Pakistan 
rupee has not been devalued, has set in mo- 
tion a chain of causes which have resulted 
in the virtual cessation of legal exports of 
jute and cotton to India—the normal and 
chief customer. Conflicting reports are pub- 
lished frequently, telling of various measures 
taken to combat the smuggling of jute out 
of East Bengal, or telling of the large-scale 
smuggling alleged to be taking place. Mean- 
while the National Bank of Pakistan has been 
set up, with a capital of 60,000,000 rupees and 
strong Government support, for the purpose 
of purchasing, or assisting dealers to pur- 
chase, the jute crop of Eastern Pakistan at 
guaranteed prices, which prices exceed the 
maximum prices which the Government of 
India permits its merchants to pay. Strenu- 
ous efforts are being made to increase the 
facilities for baling Pakistan jute for export 
and for increasing the capacity of Chittagong 
port. 

India, as noted above, is purchasing virtu- 
ally no cotton from Pakistan, but after an 
initial price fall, following devaluation, the 
local cotton prices returned to close to the 
previous high level, supported by reported 
demand from Russia, Italy, France, and other 
countries. A dispute with Liverpool mer- 
chants over qualities and arbitration has 
greatly impeded sales to the United Kingdom, 
and Japan has refrained from buying until 
the market shows signs of greater stability 





Pakistan wool prices have increased slightly 
since devaluation. There are reports of fairly 
large-scale smuggling of Pakistan wool to 
India. 

Although Eastern Pakistan's rice crops of 
the summer and fall of 1949 were consider- 
ably below normal, because of disastrous 
floods in early May, imports of foreign rice 
and shipment of wheat to Eastern Pakistan 
brought about a decline in the previously 
extremely high food prices in that area. ~ 

Western Pakistan, on the other hand, has 
a large surplus of wheat—estimated at ap- 
proximately 700,000 long tons. Attempts 
have been made to sell large quantities of 
wheat to India, and the two Governments 
have put out communiqués to explain the 
failure of Pakistan to sell, and India to buy, 
wheat which is surplus to Pakistan and re- 
quired by India. 

Delegates frony most Muslim countries are 
attending the International Islamic Eco- 
nomic Conference which opened toward the 
end of November. Officials and businessmen 
predominate among the delegates, and the 
Pakistan Government is rendering great as- 
sistance at all stages It is hoped by the 
sponsors that greater economic cooperation 
will be effected between the various Islamic 
countries, making for more rapid industrial- 
ization, improvement of communications, 
and the development of a third way of life, 
based on Islam, which will be a counter- 
weight to the capitalistic and communistic 
blocs already formed in the rest of the 
world. 

With respect to foreign trade, on private 
account, official figures reveal for the month 
of September exports in the amount of 94,- 
200,000 rupees against imports of 122,500,- 
000 imports, or an adverse balance of 28,- 
300,000 rupees. For the first 6 months of 
the fiscal year (April through September) 
the global adverse trade balance of Pakistan 
is approximately 210,000,000 rupees. This 
figure does not reflect trade on Government 
account which, according to one fairly re- 
liable estimate, is about 25,000,000 rupees 
per month. During the month of October, 
exports through the port of Karechi were 
valued at 33,000,000 rupees against 50,000,000 
rupees’ worth of imports, leaving an adverse 
balance of 17,000,000 rupees 

A 1-year Franco-Pakistan trade pact was 
signed at Karachi on November 29, 1949 
It provided the framework for the conduct 
of normal trade relations, and, in particular, 
for the purchase by Pakistan of a large quan- 
tity of steel railway ties. Negotiations were 
in progress throughout the month for 4a 
similar agreement with Japan. It was an- 
nounced that a Pakistan delegation would 
leave shortly for Western Germany to nego- 
tiate a trade agreement. A Danish trade mis- 
sion is reportedly coming to Karachi follow- 
ing initial talks here between representa- 
tives of the two Governments, and the 
United Kingdom also is expected to begin 
soon the consideration of revisions in the 
existing United Kingdom-Pakistan trade 
agreement 

In the field of transportation, it is re- 
ported that Eastern Pakistan riverine routes 
are to be surveyed and improved shortly in 
order to expedite interdistrict transport 
goods and jute as well as transportation to 
and from Chittagong. Special attention will 
be paid to the inland ports of Chandpur and 
Narayanganj. In this connection it is fur- 
ther reported that the Government of Paki- 
stan is negotiating for the purchase of & 
flotilla of small ships and seagoing barges 
from a private Manila firm for use in the 
transport of jute and other goods through- 
out East Bengal and to and from Chittagong 

Meanwhile the development of the port fa- 
cilities at Chittagong continues to hold top 
priority. Thus, 60,000 square feet of shed 
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space has recently been added and an addi- 
tional 18,000 square feet will be added in the 
near future, according to latest reports. Dur- 
ing the month of October 75,000 tons of im- 
orts and exports were handled at the port, 
according to a statement by the Pakistan 
Minister of Communications. 

The Central Government is conducting a 
country-wide inquiry to determine the de- 

ee to which the three major trade-union 
federations of Pakistan represent the work- 
ers. On November 19, the Karachi Port 
Trust Employees’ Association (clerical work- 
ers) filed a 2 weeks’ strike notice on the 
port Trust. The Trust’s reply to the asso- 
ciation's demands was termed by the work- 
ers as “completely unsatisfactory,” and a 
strike was expected on December 3. 

It has been reliably reported that the Cen- 
tral Government, following the recommen- 
dations of a report by a British firm of 
consulting engineers, is planning to take up 
the numerous small and inefficiently ex- 
ploited leases in the Baluchistan coal fields 
and reallot them as 12 compact units which 
can be exploited more economically, in the 
hope of eventually producing 375,000 tons 
per year from the fields. The Government 
is reported to have decided to take over and 
operate directly the largest of these units, 
and to have initiated steps toward the pro- 
curement of new equipment for the entire 
Baluchistan mining area. 

Considerable publicity was given through- 
out the Pakistan press to the visit of a 17- 
man United States Steel Co. mission, which 
is surveying Pakistan's potential for steel 
production and making a report to the Paki- 
stan Government 


Panama 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
PANAMA CITY 
(Dated November 30 1949) 


All other activities in the Republic of 
Panama were overshadowed by the series 
of political coups which began November 19. 
Most commercial enterprises in Panama City, 
capital of the Republic suspended operations 
early the following week when _ sporadic 
violence broke out in the city between police 
and demonstrators Although no reliable 
estimates are available as to the extent of 
the damage, a number of shop windows were 
b.oken and some looting was reported. By 
the middle of the week a general protest 
strike had developed throughout the city 
and parts of the interior, although most 
businesses remained open in Colon Al- 
though special arrangements were made 
which permitted scheduled air-line opera- 
tions to continue at Tocumen Airport, pub- 
lic motor transportation in Panama City was 
intermittent because of striking drivers and 
chauffeurs and because of a rapid dwindling 
of gasoline stocks. However, by November 
29 business activity very nearly had returned 


‘to normal, employees gradually returned to 


work, banks and business houses were re- 
opening, and gasoline stocKs were being re- 
plenished from storage tanks in the Canal 
Zone. Trade sources hesitated to predict 
the effects the political events would have 
on commerce 

Earlier in the month trade circles had 
reported that private construction had con- 
tinued at a low level of activity, with few 
hew projects begun. It was expected that 
construction of three new buildings for the 
University of Panama would be finished by 
the end of November. 

Under the general supervision of the United 
States manufacturer's representative, work 
progressed on the installation of three large, 
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commercial-type rice driers purchased by the 
Panamanian Government for use in Panama 
City, Santiago, and David. Although heavy 
rains slowed installation work, it was hoped 
that at least one would be in operation by 
the end of the year. 

The local utility company, a subsidiary of 
a United States corporation, announced that 
it hoped to complete the change-over to an 
automatic dial telephone system by the end 
of February. Technical installations were in 
an advanced stage in the company’s present 
exchange building and in the newly finished 
building which will serve as a supplementary 
exchange for telephone services in Panama 
City suburbs. 

Panamanian maritime customs officials 
announced early in November that the value 
of importations through the maritime ports 
during the month of October was more than 
$3,038,000, an increase of approximately 
$365,246 over the month of September. Air 
importations for October were reported to 
have amounted to almost $330,000 in value. 

Panama Canal traffic was reported as being 
at its highest point in 10 years. Indications 
were that if traffic continued at its present 
rate more than 5,000 oceangoing vessels will 
have transited the Isthmus by the end of the 
calendar year. Meanwhile, merchant ship- 
ping remained a serious problem for the 
Republic. It was disclosed that the Pana- 
manian Government had received the report 
of the International Labor Organization's 
investigation of conditions aboard vessels 
flying the Panamanian flag, although details 
of the report were not made public. Accord- 
ing to a statement made by a Panamanian 
official early in November the conference of 
shipowners, representatives of the Interna- 
tional Federation of Transport Workers, and 
Panamanian Government representatives, 
previously scheduled for early December for 
discussion of the threatened boycott of Pana- 
manian vessels, had been postponed. 


Paraguay 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
ASUNCION 
(Dated December 5, 1949) 


The Bank of Paraguay as of November 5, 
1949, established a new multiple exchange 
system for exports and four rates for im- 
ports. Commodities for exchange purposes 
were reclassified in four groups ranging from 
essential to luxury categories. 

The local press published a communication 
from the International Monetary Fund to 
the Bank of Paraguay to the effect that the 
fund would not formally object at the present 
time to the modifications suggested by the 
bank. An Executive decree prohibits price 
increases over those prevailing on November 
5, 1949. 

Motion-picture exhibitors have protested 
the reclassification of films under the new 
multiple exchange plan which has affected 
them adversely. The authorities are con- 
sidering the reclassification of films in order 
to grant the exhibitors relief. 

A local chemical firm has been granted a 
10-year concession to manufacture carbon 
sulfide for insecticide purposes, The firm 
capitalized at 50,000 guaranies proposes to 
use about 50 percent domestic raw materials. 

A locust invasion which covers an area 
of approximately 200 square kilometers in 
the northern Paraguayan Chaco is being 
energetically combatted by the Anti-Locust 
Technical Service which has supplied 92,225 
kilograms of toxic bait, 14,500 kilograms of 
toxic powder, and 128 hand-operated 
sprayers. 


Imports and exports moved sluggishly dur- 
ing November because of exchange shortages 
and restrictions, together with a seasonal de- 
cline in exports. One hundred metric tons of 
quebracho extract were exported to the 
Netherlands, a new market for Paraguay in 
this commodity. Difficulties in river trans- 
portation became greater because of the 
falling level of the Paraguay River. Trans- 
shipment of passenger cargo was changed 
from Formosa to Corrientes which is located 
down-river from Asuncion. Navigation 
above Concepcion was practically paralyzed. 

The cost-of-living index for a worker's 
family rose 5.6 percent in October from the 
preceding month. Although figures are not 
available for November the inflationary trend 
continued and is expected to be more pro- 
nounced. 

The Ministry of Finance is recommending 
the granting of a general salary increase to 
all Government employees in view of the pro- 
gressive rise in the cost of living. A com- 
mittee of 50 professors requested the Presi- 
dent to grant professors throughout the 
country higher salaries, also for that reason. 

The Ministry of Economy is endeavoring 
to implement established price-control regu- 
lations and has fined numerous firms for not 
observing the maximum prices on certain es- 
sential commodities. The wholesale price of 
potatoes was fixed at 0.50 guarani per kilo- 
gram, and the Bank of Paraguay was au- 
thorized to buy any part of the 1949 crop not 
purchased by private business. Imports of 
potatoes have been prohibited for the re- 
mainder of the current year. In view of the 
shortage of wheat flour in the country, the 
Ministry of Economy purchased 25,000 metric 
tons from the Argentine Trade Promotion 
Institute. 

Importers of coffee requested authorization 
to increase established prices on this com- 
modity and recommended that larger quan- 
tities be imported to offset the present short- 
age. It is expected that the price of coffee 
will be about doubled. 

The Income Tax Office announced that as 
of November 25 the sum of 6,223,411 guaranies 
had been collected as compared with 1,823,- 
851 guaranies during the corresponding pe- 
ried of 1948. 

A special economic commission was ap- 
pointed to study and negotiate trade agree- 
ments with Western Germany, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Great Britain, Sweden, and 
Switzerland. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


REGISTRATION OF IMPORTERS AND FOREIGN- 
FIRM REPRESENTATIVES 


The Bank of Paraguay issued two resolu- 
tions on November 21, 1949, requiring all im- 
porters and sales agents of foreign firms to 
register with the bank prior to December 31, 
1949, states a report from the United States 
Embassy in Asuncion, dated November 30, 
1949. 

Resolution No. 9, which pertains to the 
registration of importers, stresses the need 
for an accurate importer’s register in con- 
nection with the issuance of foreign exchange 
and for assuring the registration of only 
those importers in good standing and finan- 
cially solvent. 

In order to be eligible for registration or 
reregistration, importers are required to be 
current in the payment of taxes and licenses 
and to be registered in the Public Register 
of Commerce. Moreover, a minimum work- 
ing capital of 30,000 guaranies is required of 
native-born Paraguayans and 80,000 guar- 
anies of foreigners or naturalized citizens, a 
residence period of five consecutive years in 
the country being required of the latter two. 
Ownership and origin of the capital must be 
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explained by all applicants. Foreigners, in 
addition, must obtain a certificate of good 
standing as importers from the Paraguayan 
Customs and must submit documentation 
showing their motive for entering the coun- 
try. Immigrants who entered the country 
for agricultural purposes are not eligible to 
register until they have fully complied with 
all agricultural legislation applicable to 
them. Persons who entered as tourists are 
ineligible to register as importers. 

Resolution No. 10 requires the registration 
of all sales agents representing foreign firms 
and establishes the procedure to be followed. 
It requires sales agents to furnish full par- 
ticulars concerning business operations, per- 
centage of commission on each sale, names 
of firms represented, terms of sale and condi- 
tions of payment, and other pertinent details. 

It is believed that these resolutions are 
aimed primarily at exercising maximum con- 
trol over foreign exchange and are directly 
connected with the implementation of the 
new multiple exchange system which was in- 
stituted by the Bank of Paraguay on Novem- 
ber 5, 1949. 

[For explanation of new exchange modi- 
fications, see page 18 of FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, dated November 28, 1949.] 


Peru 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CONSULAR FEES INCREASED TO 8 PERCENT 
Ap VALOREM 


A decree law of the Peruvian Government 
of December 2, 1949, effective December 3, 
increases consular duties by an additional 
2 percent ad valorem, thereby raising total 
consular duties on imports to 8 percent ad 
valorem, states a telegram of December 5 
from the United States Embassy in Lima. It 
is understood that articles contained in 
schedule I of the United States—Peruvian 
Trade Agreement of 1942 will be exempt from 
the increased charges imposed by this decree. 


CATTLE IMPORTED FOR NATIONAL CONSUMPTION 
DECLARED FREE OF DUTIES 


A Supreme resolution of the Peruvian 
Government of December 2, 1949, published 
in El Peruano of December 3, provides that 
cattle on the hoof, imported into the country 
through Customs and destined for national 
consumption, will be imported free of import 
duty as well as all additional duties. 


Portugal 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
LISBON 
(Dated November 28, 1949) 


The discouragement of earlier months has 
been replaced by mild optimism in Portu- 
guese business circles because of events dur- 
ing the past month. These include: The 
relative abundance of rains which finally 
permitted overdue commencement of fall 
plantings, and which have raised reservoir 
waters to an encouraging level; the conse- 
quent removal of the drastic restrictions in 
industrial northern Portugal on electric- 
power supply, which has permitted resump- 
tion of normal factory hours; the negotiation 
of new target tonnages in bilateral trade 
agreements; the availability to Portugal of 
ECA drawing rights, mainly from Fraiace and 
Belgium; and the settling down of commodity 
markets after the wave of currency devalua- 
tions. The catch of the Portuguese codfish 
fleet off the Grand Banks was very satisfac- 
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tory, and canneries are receiving sardines, 
tuna, and anchovies in better volume than 
during the dull summer months. Foreign 
demand has strengthened somewhat for 
Portuguese cork, canned fish, wines, and 
naval stores. 

The weekly statements of the Bank of 
Portugal show little fluctuation in total 
holdings of gold and foreign exchange dur- 
ing October. Such holdings amounted to 
12,131,000,000 escudos on November 2 com- 
pared with 12,146,000,000 on October 4. 
Sight obligations decreased slightly, from 
12,049,000,000 to 11,969,000,000, the decline 
occurring both in note circulation, from 
8,216,000,000 to 8,176,000,000, and in other 
sight obligations, from 3,833,000,000 to 3,793,- 
000,000. Under the latter, the account of 
the Treasury was replenished by approxi- 
mately 50,000,000 escudos during the month, 
to 189,000,000. Also, in the November 2 
statement, there is shown separately for the 
first time the liability pertaining to the 
counterpart fund resulting from the utiliza- 
tion by Portugal of drawing rights under the 
ECA program through August, and amount- 
ing to 106,000,000 escudos. 

Credit facilities remain difficult, with dis- 
counts of commercial bills still limited to 90 
days and to first-class firms. The stock ex- 
change has been irregular with small volume 
of dealings. Quotations of Government 
bonds have remained fairly steady, but in- 
dustrial shares have tended generally to 
weaken. 

Fall planting, accomplished generally 
under excellent conditions of soil and tem- 
perature, is more than normally advanced. 
Rainfall was satisfactory during the weeks 
of most active planting, and recent down- 
pours have filled the streams which will be 
drawn upon later for irrigation. Pastures 
are in good condition. Olive trees are giv- 
ing very good yield, and first pressings for 
olive oil are promising as to quality. Crop 
estimates have been raised for late potatoes, 
rice, and grapes, but have been lowered for 
both early and late harvests of corn. Be- 
cause of good pasturage and mounting prices 
for cattle, farmers’ offerings to slaughter- 
houses are decidedly subnormal. 

There was increased activity in November 
in the revising of Portuguese bilateral trade 
agreements. [For news of the agreement 
with Brazil, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, 
December 12, 1949.] The agreement with 
France has been renewed through October 
1950, providing for target tonnages aggre- 
gating a value of 600,000,000 escudos (about 
$21,000,000) in each direction. This aggre- 
gate actually is considerably lower than the 
level carried in the earlier agreement with 
France. Principal Portuguese takings from 
France will include textiles, iron and steel, 
paper, chemical products, machine tools, 
automobiles and tractors, whereas France 
will take sardines, wool, port wine, cork, 
pyrites and other minerals, sisal, coffee, and 
various other colonial products. 

A barter arrangement was concluded with 
Argentina, involving Portuguese takings 
mainly of wheat and rye in exchange for 
Argentine purchases of Portuguese cork, 
wines, rosin, and turpentine. A _ British 
delegation has been meeting intermittently 
with Portuguese negotiating authorities dur- 
ing recent weeks in formulation of the terms 
of a trade and payments agreement for the 
year 1950. Discussion at this particular date 
is necessarily complicated by the current 
status of proposals of both countries to 
OEEC covering removal of import restric- 
tions on specified lists of commodities. The 
Portuguese schedule of negotiations in com- 
ing weeks calls for discussions with Italy in 
Rome, then with Greece in Lisbon (which 
will relate mainly to Greek use of ECA draw- 
ing rights), and subsequently with a repre- 
sentative of Finland. 





Official trade statistics for the first 9 
months of 1949 show (in millions of escudos 
imports of 6,904 and exports of 2,827, giving 
an adverse trade balance of 4,077 or roughly 
$145,000,000. Trade returns for the corre. 
sponding months of 1948 were 7,091 of im- 
ports and 3,158 of exports. Comparative fig. 
ures for January—September of 1948 ang of 
1949 show (in millions of escudos) g drop 
in imports from the United States from 1,609 
to 1,261, and a drop in exports to the United 
States from 337 to 267, also a rise in imports 
from the United Kingdom from 1,544 to 1,751, 
and drop in exports to the United Kingdom 
from 617 to 510. Portuguese import Statis- 
tics tabulated for successive quarters of 1949 
reflect the decision of the Portuguese Goy. 
ernment to suspend or at least to curtail the 
granting of import licenses for merchandise 
from countries which have not purchaseg 
Portuguese goods in full rhythm with target 
tonnages specified in bilateral trade agree- 
ments. 

Stressing the theme that the nation’s aq- 
verse trade balance must be corrected, Lisbon 
newspapers have been calling the public's 
attention to the quality and variety of do. 
mestic products which went on display com. 
mencing November 26 in the Lisbon Fair of 
Domestic Industry. The major displays in- 
clude electrical appliances, pharmaceuticals, 
agricultural machinery, and auto accessories. 

The Portuguese Government has named a 
committee to draft legislation for creation 
of a free trade zone in the Port of Lisbon. 
The principal aim is to encourage exporters 
in South America and South Africa to use 
Lisbon as entrepét for their shipments to 
Europe 


Republic of the 
Phill ppines 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
MANILA 
(Dated November 25, 1949) 


Restriction on the use of credit facilities 
for importation of nonessentials was imposed 
by the Philippine Central Bank under terms 
of its circular No. 19, issued on November 17 
and effective immediately (See ForEIGn 
COMMERCE WEEKLY December 12, 1949, page 
20.) The circular lists as nonessentials nu- 
merous articles in such categories as the fol- 
lowing: Passenger cars and other motor ve- 
hicles; jewelry, precious metals, and stones; 
perfumes and toilet preparations; beauty 
culture equipment; games and amusements, 
except athletic equipment; beverages, wines, 
and liquors; beer; fireworks and firecrackers; 
toys; textiles and manufactures; musical in- 
struments and radios; glass and glassware; 
watches and clocks; ornamental articles; to- 
bacco and tobacco manufactures; leather, 
skins and imitations, and manufactures 
thereof; rubber, and manufactures of rubber 
and plastic; wood, bamboo, rattan, reeds, and 
manufactures thereof; and electrical appli- 
ances. Also included are many miscellane- 
ous items. One of the express purposes of 
the new credit regulations is to implement 
import controls affecting substantially the 
same items. The controls themselves, opera- 
tive since January 1949, were made more 
stringent by Executive Order No. 295, effec- 
tive December 1. [Details regarding the 
Order will be published in ForrEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY as soon as the text is received. Mean- 
while, available information may be obtained 
from the Far Eastern Branch, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C., or from any of 
the Department's Field Offices. | 
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In respect to 1949 import quotas for lux- 
uries and nonessentials, the Import Control 
poard ruled on November 17 that all goods 
chargeable against such quotas must leave 
ports of embarkation on or before December 
31, 1949. Goods leaving ports of embarka- 
tion after that date will not be allowed entry 
into the Philippines, or will be subject to 
confiscation, unless the importer’s 1950 
quotas are large enough to cover shipments. 

president Quirino, on November 14, at his 
first press interview since his reelection, de- 
clared that the Government’s most pressing 
problems were the reorganization of public 
finances and the execution of a total eco- 
nomic mobilization program. (On November 
17 the Secretary of Finance announced that 
a group of experts had been designated to 
prepare an integrated economic plan.) The 
president emphasized that further efforts 
would be made to bolster public revenues by 
means of a more efficient system of tax col- 
lection and, if necessary, by imposing addi- 
tional taxes. 

International exchange reserves of the 
Philippines totaled 528,000,000 pesos as of 
October 31, 1949, according to a statement of 
the Central Bank. (1 peso=US$0.50.) This 
is a decline of 30,000,000 pesos from Septem- 
ber 30 and of 187,000,000 pesos from January 
31. The note and coin issue as of October 31 
amounted to 655,000,000 pesos, 80.5 percent 
cover, an increase of 47,000,000 pesos over 
the issue on September 30, 92 percent cover. 

Suspension of all public-works programs 
was announced by the Secretary of Public 
Works on November 16. This step was nec- 
essary in order to channel available Govern- 
ment funds to essential services and to im- 
plement the President's program of alloting 
funds only for unavoidable disbursements. 
The last session of Congress adjourned with- 
out passing a budget for fiscal year 1950 and 
since July 1 Government expenditures have 
been made under authority of executive or- 
ders declared unconstitutional by the Su- 
preme Court in September. 

The Government recently has renewed ac- 
tion to buy up large estates for resale to ten- 
ants and thereby ameliorate the plight of 
discontented peasant elements in central 
Luzon. Purchase of the Buenavista Estate 
in Bulacan, comprising some 27,000 hectares 
(1 hectare=2.47 acres) and with approxi- 
mately 56,000 tenants, reportedly has been 
completed for 3,500,000 pesos. Negotiations 
began before the war, and tenants will be 
credited with payments toward their shares 
of the land made in ‘mickey-mouse” cur- 
rency (Japanese occupation currency) dur- 
ing the occupation. Immediate purchase of 
the Masugbu Estate in Batangas has been 
urged by the Secretary of Finance. 

A Fair Trade Board was established in the 
Philippines by Executive Order No. 286 of 
October 19, 1949, and met for the first time 
on November 2. The stated basic policies of 
the Board are to make more effective regu- 
lations relating to unfair competition and 
unfair trade practices; to achieve closer co- 
operation among various law-enforcement 
agencies; to evaluate the standards of busi- 
ness ethics; and to secure the cooperation of 
the public for prosecution of unfair prac- 
tices. Close contact will be maintained by 
the Board with a Better Business Bureau 
when it is set up in Manila. 

Heavy destruction was sustained in the 
Visayan Islands, Central Philippines, on 
November 1 when the area was struck by the 
most devastating typhoon since 1912. An 
estimated 670 persons were killed or lost and 
356,000 left homeless as a result of the storm. 
One observer at Cebu reported that damage 
to local crops would amount to 32 to 50 per- 
cent for copra, 30 percent for rice, and 10 to 
20 percent for sugarcane, according to the 
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Department of Agriculture and Natural Re- 
sources. 

Imports into the Philippines from Japan 
in the first 6 months of 1949 amounted to 
8,330,600 pesos, a decided advance over im- 
ports for the period January-June 1948 which 
were valued at 2,188,132 pesos. Cotton tex- 
tiles and galvanized iron sheets have fig- 
ured prominently in this trade, and to an 
increasing degree in more recent months. 
Domestic exports to Japan still far over- 
shadow imports, however, and amounted to 
14,624,675 pesos and 16,107,099 pesos for the 
first 6 months of 1949 and 1948, respectively. 

To assure continued operation of chrome 
mines, the Philippine Government has for- 
mally requested the United States Govern- 
ment to obtain for Philippine producers of 
chrome ore an annual quota sufficient to 
meet United States requirements, or not less 
than 525,000 metric tons. Two Philippine 
chrome mines, including the largest, have 
been forced to curtail activities, and the en- 
tire chrome-mining industry has encoun- 
tered difficulties in maintaining operations 
since the heavy decline in orders from the 
United States after the first quarter of 1949. 
At present the annual production capacity 
of chrome mines is estimated at 360,000 met- 
ric tons of refractory ore and 165,900 metric 
tons of metallurgical ore. Exports of chrome 
in the first 6 months of the year amounted 
to 160,000 metric tons. Approximately 148,- 
000 metric tons were shipped to the United 
States; the remainder to Great Britain and 
Canada. 


Exchange and Finance 
EXCHANGE CONTROLS INSTITUTED 


All transactions in gold and foreign ex- 
change were placed under licensing by the 
Central Bank of the Philippines under terms 
of Circular 20 issued by the bank on Decem- 
ber 9, 1949. All banks now licensed to oper- 
ate in the Philippines were designated as 
agents of the Central Bank. 

In regard to payment for imports the ex- 
change-control order in paragraph 3 states: 

“No foreign payments may be effected, ex- 
cept for merchandise imports (including 
costs, insurance, and freight) not sent on 
consignment or open account or against 
D/P and D/A collection bills, and provided 
that the provisions of Executive Order No. 
295 and Central Bank circular No. 19 of No- 
vember 17, 1949, have been duly complied 
with.” 

An announcement made by the Central 
Bank on December 14 contains the follow- 
ing amplification of the control order: 

“Remittances for all import bills drawn 
in respect to commodities which, prior to the 
issuance of Circular 20, were contracted for, 
in transit inland, afloat, or in docks, are 
hereby permitted, provided that the pro- 
visions of Executive Order No. 295 and Cen- 
tral Bank Circular No. 19 have been duly 
complied with. 

“Payments may be made for imports or- 
dered or contracted for under a letter of 
credit after the issuance of Circular No. 20, 
provided that the provisions of Executive 
Order No. 295 and provisions of Circular No. 
19 have been duly complied with. 

“Banks effecting transactions permitted by 
this circular shall satisfy themselves that the 
provisions thereof are complied with.” 

See the following item for information 
relative to Executive Order 295 and FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY, December 12, 1949, for 
reference to the selective credit restrictions. 

Other provisions of circular 20, the ex- 
change-control order, state that all receipts 
of foreign exchange, including proceeds from 
exports, must be sold daily to the Central 
Bank or its authorized agents, and receipts 
of foreign exchange may not be disposed of 


unless licensed by the Central Bank. The 
bank will thus “have the purpose of insuring 
the lawful disposal of the foreign-exchange 
proceeds of the goods, merchandise, and/or 
commodities exported.” No debt in foreign 
exchange may be incurred by firms or indi- 
viduals except for imports as stated above. 

Central Bank circular 20 provides also that 
transactions in foreign-currency assets by 
residents and nonresidents may not be ef- 
fected, except with respect to deposit ac- 
counts of banks. Statements of foreign- 
currency assets as of December 9 must be 
made to the Central Bank within 60 days by 
residents and within 180 days by nonresi- 
dents. Finally, the circular states that fur- 
ther regulations in respect to transactions 
covered by it will be issued separately. 

The full text of Central Bank circular 20, 
as received from the United States Embassy 
in Manila, may be obtained from the Far 
Eastern Branch, Office of International Trade, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C., or from any of the Field Offices of the 
Department. 

[For the present the exact meaning of all 
provisions of Central Bank circular 20 is not 
entirely clear. It is assumed, however, that 
clarification of the exchange-control require- 
ments may be contained in separate regula- 
tions issued from time to time.] 

In instituting exchange controls, the Cen- 
tral Bank acted pursuant to provisions of 
Republic Act 265 (Central Bank Act) and in 
accordance with Executive and international 
agreements to which the Republic of the 
Philippines is a party. Specifically, the lat- 
ter reference is to the provision contained in 
the Philippine Trade Act of 1946 and Execu- 
tive agreement implementing the act where- 
by restrictions on the transfer of funds from 
the Philippines to the United States are pro- 
hibited without agreement with the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

An announcement of the United States 
Treasury Department on December 9, 1949, 
stated that in responce to a request of the 
Philippine Government the President had 
agreed to temporary measures by the Philip- 
pine Government to deal with the exist- 
ing foreign-exchange situation. Foreign-ex- 
change reserves of the Philippines have 
declined rapidly in recent months, neces- 
sitating measures on the part of the Govern- 
ment to conserve dollar resources. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT CONTROLS REVISED 


Substantial revisions were made in Philip- 
pine import-control regulations by Executive 
order 295, effective December 1, 1949. The 
new order, which repeals all previous Execu- 
tive orders implementing the import-control 
law (Republic Act 330), expands the former 
list of controlled items and establishes fur- 
ther reductions in quotas for most items. 

Thirty-three main commodity groups ap- 
pear on the current list. New items include 
meat, fish, dairy and cereal food products, 
metal furniture and manufactures, addi- 
tional electrical appliances, glassware, bus 
bodies, and automobile accessories. Items 
formerly under control, on most of which 
quotas have now been reduced, include auto- 
mobiles and other vehicles, jewelry, per- 
fumes, and toilet preparations, beverages, 
wines, and liquors, textiles, musical instru- 
ments, tobacco and products, leather and 
manufactures, rubber, plastic and manufac- 
tures, photographic goods, and electrical 
appliances. 

Most items carry a percentage cut of 80 to 
95 percent of imports in 1948. Exceptions 
include wheat flour, with a percentage cut of 
15 percent; photographic plates and cut 
films, 25 percent; fresh, frozen, and chilled 
meats, and electric fans and irons, 30 per- 
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cent; and potatoes, onions, and spices, 40 
percent. 

Provisions of Executive Order 295 are sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. Import licenses are required for certain 
listed articles considered nonessential im- 
ports. 

2. Percentage cuts based on imports in the 
calendar year 1948 are listed for nonessential 
imports. 

3. The Import Control Board is empowered 
to allocate quotas among importers based on 
quantities or value of articles they imported 
in 1948. 

4. The transfer of quotas from one article 
to another is prohibited, but the order per- 
mits transfer of quotas from one registered 
importer to another. 

5. Not more than 20 percent of the quota 
established for each article is set aside for 
allocation to Filipino importers who had no 
importation during 1948 but aliens who im- 
ported after the base period may apply as new 
importers. 

6. Goods in transit, paid for by the im- 
porter or covered by irrevocable letters of 
credit or authorities to purchase on Decem- 
ber 1, 1949, may enter the Philippines, but 
are chargeable to present and/or future 
quotas. 

7. Controlled articles imported without an 
import license in the future are subject to 
confiscation. 

8. Consular invoices issued in the country 
of origin must show license numbers of con- 
trolled articles. 

The Philippine Government hopes through 
operation of tightened restrictions to reduce 
total imports during the next year by $200,- 
000,000, thus bringing imports to approxi- 
mately the level of exports. 

Copies of the complete text of Executive 
Order 295 may be obtained from the Far East- 
ern Branch, Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C.., 
or from any of the Department’s Field Offices. 


Rumania 


Economic Conditions 


ECONOMIC MINISTRIES REORGANIZED 


The Council of Ministers of the Rumanian 
People’s Republic has reorganized some of 
the economic ministries by two decrees of 
November 23, 1949, published in “Official 
Bulletin.” 

The purpose of this reorganization is to 
enable industry and trade to be set up ac- 
cording to sectors of production and indus- 
try, and to meet the needs of a nationalized 
economy. 

The Ministry of Industry is to be divided 
into the Ministry of the Metallurgical and 
Chemical Industry and the Ministry of Light 
Industry; the Ministry of Trade and Fooa 
Supply is to be divided into the Ministry of 
Domestic Trade and the Ministry of Food 
Industry; and the Ministry of Forestry is to 
be transformed into the Ministry of Forestry 
and Lumber Industry. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls « 


PEPPER, CINNAMON, Sour SALTS: AMOUNTS 
To Be Sent as GIFTs DECREASED 


The maximum amount of 1 pound each of 
pepper, cinnamon, and sour salts (citric-acid 
crystals), which has been permitted to be 
included in “ordinary” food and/or used 
clothing gift packages to Rumania, has been 
decreased to 342 ounces each, according to 
information furnished by the Rumanian Le- 
gation, Washington, D. C., on November 15, 
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1949. (Holders of the circular “Sending Gift 
Packages to Rumania” (dated September 1, 
1949) should insert the necessary corrections 
in their copies.) The procedure for sending 
gift parcels to Rumania remains the same. 
(See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 
10, 1949, for previous announcement.) 


St. Pierre and 


Miquelon 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CERTAIN MEDICINAL CHEMICALS: IMPORTA- 
TION, MANUFACTURE, AND DELIVERY 
PROHIBITED 


The importation, manufacture, and de- 
livery of the following medicinal chemicals 
are prohibited in St. Pierre and Miquelon, by 
an order of October 20, 1949, published in the 
Journal Officiel of St. Pierre and Miquelon 
on October 31: 

Dimethylacetyldihydrothebaine and salts; 
B-hydroxy-V-diphenylethylamine and salts; 
dimethylamino - diphenyl - heptanone and 
salts, 


Spain 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEW SWEDISH-SPANISH COMMODITY 
Quota LISTS FOR PERIOD OCTOBER 1, 
1949-SEPTEMBER 30, 1950 


A protocol to the basic Swedish-Spanish 
trade agreement of July 1, 1948, setting up 
new commodity quota lists for the year end- 
ing September 30, 1950, was initialed in 
Stockholm on October 8, according to a re- 
port dated October 17 from the United States 
Embassy at Stockholm. The provisions of 
the original payments agreement, concluded 
in conjunction with the basic trade agree- 
ment of July 1, 1948, still apply. The new 
protocol will be signed as soon as it has 
been ratified by the two Governments 

Swedish exports to Spain have been pro- 
jected at approximately 70,000,000 Swedish 
crowns (1 crown equals about $0.193), and 
imports at about 75,000,000. The difference 
is expected to be overcome by Swedish mari- 
time freight and insurance earnings. The 
principal items to be exported by Sweden 
to Spain are lumber products, wood pulp, 
newsprint, ball and roller bearings, internal- 
combustion engines, electrical machinery 
and railway equipment. Spain will export 
to Sweden primarily citrus fruits, almonds, 
lead, rosin, fertilizers, salt, tungsten ore, 
textiles, textile machinery, and grapes. In 
the case of oranges the quota given in the 
commodity list is actually a “global quota,” 
and the actual amount which Sweden will 
import from Spain will depend upon the 
extent to which Spanish prices are competi- 
tive with those of Israel and Italy. The com- 
plete commodity lists, which had not yet 
been released at the time of the Embassy’s 
report, are expected to include, in line with 
previous practice, certain goods to be ex- 
changed on a barter basis. 

Sweden has consistently had an import 
balance in its trade with Spain since the war 
In 1947, the deficit was 7,100,000 crowns (at 
that time, and until September 20, 1949, the 
crown equaled $0.2782); in 1948, 6,400,000 
crowns; and from January through July 1949, 
over 19,000,000 crowns. The unusually high 
figure for the first 8 months of 1949 is prob- 





ably due to seasonal factors. So far, since 
the basic trade agreement went into effect 
in July 1948, Spain has not invoked Article 
5 of the payments agreement providing for 
the transfer of gold to cover balances in ex. 
cess of 5,000,000 crowns. To keep the deficit 
within reasonable limits, however, the Swed- 
ish Goverment has been pursuing a restric. 
tive policy in the issuance of import licenses 
covering Spanish goods. 


%, . 
Sudan 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEw Import LICENSING REQUIREMENTS 


The Department of Economics and Trade 
of the Sudan Government has revised its 
regulations on import licensing requirements 
by the addition of some countries and dele- 
tions of others from the list of countries 
from which goods may be imported into the 
Sudan without import licenses, according 
to a report from the United States Embassy 
at Cairo. Poland, the Spanish monetary 
area, and the U. S. S. R. have been deleted 
from the previous list, whereas the Nether- 
lands, the Danish monetary area, France, and 
the French monetary area have been added 
to the new list. The list of goods still re- 
quiring licenses even when imported from 
the countries listed below has also been re- 
issued with a number of deletions. 


List of Countries from which Goods may be 
Imported Without Licenses: 

“Scheduled Territories.’’—The British 
Commonwealth (except Pakistan and Can- 
ada); British Mandate Territories; British 
Protectorates and Protected States; Burma: 
Iceland; and Iraq. 

“The Transferable Accounts Area.” —Egypt; 
Ethiopia; Finland; the Netherlands; Italy; 
Norway; Siam; and Sweden 

Others.—Danish Monetary Area (Denmark, 
yreenland, and the Faroe Islands); France 
and the French monetary area; Western 
Zones of Germany (American, British, and 
French Zones). 


List of Goods Still Subject to Licensing when 
Imported from Any Source 

Foodstuffs.—Food grains (other than rice), 
wheat flour, fresh butter, dates, and coffee 

Textiles, Clothing, etc.—-Unbleached cotton 
piece-goods (grey). 

Drugs and Pharmaceuticals .—Disinfect- 
ants, pyrethrum, insecticides of any descrip- 
tion, any baby foods 

Industrial Commodities.—Palm oil, freon 
gas, timber, newsprint, jute goods from India, 
exposed cinema films, mild steel and cast 
steel sections of all kinds, steel sheets of all 
kinds, steel tubes and pipes and their fittings, 
boilers, steam, gas and oil engines, road roll- 
ers, agricultural machinery, including water 
pumps, ginning machinery, electric dynamos 
and motors (excluding dynamos and motors 
for vehicles), converters, transformers, and 
electric refrigerators, gold (other than 
watches), crude and ingot silver, precious 
stones, and gold and silver jewelry. 

Licenses also will continue to be required 
for goods imported by air and those imported 
in transit to other countries 

The notice of the Department of Eco- 
nomics and Trade specifies that except in 
the case of goods essential to the economy of 
the Sudan and unobtainable from any of the 
countries listed above, it is unlikely that 
goods will be licensed for import from the 
dollar areas, Belgian monetary area, Portu- 
guese monetary area and Switzerland. In 
general, licensing of goods from countries 
other than those listed above will depend on 
the availability of exchange 
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Exchange and Finance 


SWEDISH-POLISH INDEMNIFICATION 
AGREEMENT 


A Swedish-Polish indemnification agree- 
ment was signed in Stockholm on November 
16, 1949, states a dispatch of November 19 
from the United States Embassy at Stock- 
holm. The agreement, which is expected to 
be ratified by the Swedish Riksdag early in 
1950, provides for the payment by Poland to 
sweden, over a 17-year period, of the sum 
of 116,000,000 Swedish crowns (1 Swedish 
crown = $0.19) to cover (1) nationalized pri- 
yate Swedish property in Poland, (2) losses 
sustained by private Swedish interests in 
connection with the Polish agrarian reform, 
(3) claims against Polish debtors whose prop- 
erty has been nationalized, and (4) Swedish 
claims against the Polish State, including 
a $30,000,000 prewar loan by the Swedish 
Match Co. 

In return for the indemnity, which repre- 
sents only about 34 percent of the 340,000,000 
crowns originally claimed by Sweden, Sweden 
agrees to permit Poland to further delay its 
repayment of reconstruction credits in the 
amount of 65,500,000 crowns. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENTS CON- 
TINUED IN FORCE WITH BULGARIA; NEW 
QuoTA LISTS ESTABLISHED 


Under the terms of a protocol, effective 
August 20, 1949, the trade agreement otf 
September 22, 1947, governing trade between 
Sweden and Bulgaria has been continued in 
force through December 31, 1949, states a 
report dated August 30, 1949, from the United 
States Embasy at Stockholm Quotas for 
commodities to be exchanged during the 
period August 20, 1949, to December 31, 1949, 
also were established under the protocol. 
This is the first time that there have been 
definite commodity quotas in force to regu- 
late Swedish-Bulgarian trade. 

Although the text of the protocol and the 
commodity lists have not been released, of- 
ficial Swedish sources indicate that Swedish 
exports to Bulgaria will approximate 6,000,000 
Swedish crowns (1 crown = $0.19305) against 
imports of 6,500,000. Sweden's exports are ex- 
pected to include iron and steel products, 
machinery, tools, cream separators, telephone 
equipment, chemical wood pulp, pharma- 
ceuticals, and other traditional Swedish ex- 
port commodities. The quotas for Bulgarian 
exports are said to comprise feedstuffs, skins, 
tobacco, and certain food items. 

The anticipated balance in Bulgaria's 
favor of about 500,000 crowns is to be used 
to facilitate the payment of private Swedish 
claims against Bulgaria, estimated at about 
1,000,000 crowns. 

The basic payments agreement between 
these two countries of September 22, 1947, 
was revalidated, effective August 20, 1949, 
minus article V which had permitted Bul- 
garia to use its balance in the Swedish Riks- 
bank to purchase, in 500,000-crown incre- 
ments, gold or any foreign exchange agreed 
upon. Article V had never been invoked dur- 
ing its validity 


Export-LICENSE REQUIREMENTS 


CURRENT LIST OF EXEMPTIONS FROM EXPORT- 
LICENSE REQUIREMENTS 

The Swedish State Trade Commission pub- 

lished a list of current exemptions from the 

Swedish export-license requirements in its 

announcement No. 155 of July 16, 1949, pub- 
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lished in Tullverkets Forfattningssamling 
No. 130 of August 9, 1949, states a report of 
August 2, from the United States Embassy, 
Stockholm. The exemptions are as follows: 


Statistical No. Description 

878-880, 881,882. Books, printed, n. o. s., 
music in sheets, news- 
papers, periodicals, maga- 
zines, and fashion journals, 
with or without supple- 


ments. 

883 7 _. Printed matter for the 
blind. 

884 _- .. Postage stamps for collec- 
tions. 


Pictures, n. 0. s., fixed on 
board, paper or paper pulp, 
not framed, or with 
frames of such materials: 

887- ...... Picture post cards, con- 
gratulation cards with or 
without pictures (except 
certain photographs and 
reproductions thereof, es- 
pecially aerial photographs, 
on which the wartime ex- 
port embargo is still in 
force) ; 

888___ Other kinds of publica- 
tions, including illustra- 
tions; decalcomania; chil- 
dren’s pictures and print- 
ing books, with or without 
text (including those made 
of fabric), pictorial adver- 
tising posters and placards, 
regardless of how made. 


889-891 Printed matter, n. o. s. 


In addition to the foregoing list of items, 
the following categories of goods also are 
exempt from export license, according to the 
same announcement (No. 155 of July 16, 
1949) : 

(1) Usual commercial packing for goods 
released for export; 

(2) Packing for goods transshipped in 
Sweden, provided that such goods leave the 
country in the same packing in which they 
arrived; 

(3) Packing materials of foreign origin 
which are being returned to the country of 
origin in pursuance to an agreement with 
the foreign supplier; 

(4) Packing which later will be returned 
to Sweden (burden of proof is on exporter) ; 

(5) Gasoline for operation of aircraft in 
regular traffic; 

(6) Nautical charts, provided their ex- 
portation is reported to the Royal Hydro- 
graphic Service; 

(7) Drawings of a commercial nature, and 
copies thereof; 

(8) Trade samples and patterns not to 
exceed a value of 150 crowns per shipment; 

(9) Merchandise to be exhibited abroad 
and then returned to Sweden (burden of 
proof is on exporter) ; 

(10) Goods being sent abroad for repair 
and return to Sweden, or foreign goods being 
returned after repair in Sweden (burden of 
proof is on exporter); 

(11) Used furniture and other obvious 
personal effects (includes automobiles, mo- 
torcycles, used and owned by the person 
departing from Sweden for at least 1 year 
prior to exportation) ; 

(12) Merchandise delivered to Sweden by 
mistake or not claimed by the consignee, 
provided the consignor has requested return 
of the goods, and provided they are exported 
only to the country of shipment; 

(13) Instruments, etc., brought by scien- 
tists, artists, and craftsmen into Sweden dur- 
ing a temporary stay in the country and 
which were granted duty exemption in ac- 
cordance with current Swedish customs 
procedure; 


(14) Instruments, etc., which scientists, 
artists, and craftsmen of Swedish nationality 
are taking with them in pursuit of their pro- 
fession during a temporary stay abroad, pro- 
vided written assurances are given that the 
articles in question will be returned to 
Sweden; 

(15) Commodities moved from one cus- 
tomhouse in Sweden to another via a for- 
eign country, provided the customs authori- 
ties in each individual case are satisfied that 
they can adequately prevent any abuse of 
this concession. 

A supplement to the Trade Commission’s 
announcement No. 155 of July 16, 1949, pro- 
vides the following additional exemptions: 

Art. 1—Locomotives and tenders and other 
means of conveyance leaving the country in 
private, professional, and commercial traffic, 
except railroad tank cars not belonging to 
the Swedish Government. 

Art. 5, Par. 1—(a) Goods may be exported 
if provisions of articles 7 and 8 of the Swedish 
Customs Regulations are applicable to their 
importation, or in the case of duty-free goods 
would have been applicable if such goods 
were dutiable; 

(b) Goods carried between points in for- 
eign countries by ships or aircraft calling at 
a Swedish port, provided that such goods are 
not unloaded; 

(c) Goods being exported under the super- 
vision of Swedish railway or postal authori- 
ties under such conditions that customs han- 
dling is not required under Swedish law; 

(d) Provisions or supplies in reasonable 
amounts for meals in trains, ferryboats, or 
aircraft; 

(e) Goods in reasonable amounts being 
carried by travelers or carrier personnel to 
cover personal needs during a trip; 

(f) Goods moving within the Swedish Cus- 
toms jurisdiction between two foreign points 
across Sweden, or between two Swedish 
points across a foreign country. 

The export-license regulations covering 
goods purchased by foreign tourists traveling 
in Sweden were recently simplified in the 
State Trade Commission’s Announcement No. 
149 of June 30, 1949. The principal feature 
of the new regulations is that a foreign trav- 
eler may now take with him out of Sweden, 
without an export license, goods for his per- 
sonal use or for a gift to a value of up to 
80 percent of the Swedish currency which he 
has purchased from the Riksbank or author- 
ized exchange bureau. For goods which are 
to be shipped separately, the tourist or the 
seller can obtain an export license by refer- 
ring on the export-license application to the 
registration number of the exchange certifi- 
cate which the traveler obtained when he 
purchased his Swedish currency. A foreign 
traveler also may take with him without ex- 
port license the following goods: 

(1) A motor vehicle and tank full of fuel, 
if he brought the vehicle into Sweden for his 
use during his visit; 

(2) Goods on the free list; 

(3) The following goods for one journey 
per month, if the traveler resided at least 4 
days in Sweden in addition to the days of 
arrival and departure: 

(a) Tobacco products, 200 grams; 

(bo) Soap and cleansing compounds, 200 
grams; 

(c) Foodstuffs and beverages, 5 kilograms, 
within the following limits: Coffee, coffee 
extract, 250 grams; cocoa, tea, or mate, 100 
grams; candy, 500 grams; sugar, sirup, 2,000 
grams; meats, including canned, 500 grams; 
edible fats, 500 grams; citrus fruits and 
bananas, 1,000 grams; 

(4) Goods for personal use or for furnish- 
ing, to a value of not more than 50 crowns 
for those travelers who, through failure to 
purchase their Swedish crowns through the 
Riksbank or authorized exchange office, were 
unable to take advantage of the 80-percent 
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provision mentioned above. Normally, ex- 
port licenses will not be approved to cover 
purchases supplementing the license-free 
amounts included in items (1) to (4), above. 

The regulations with regard to what a 
Swedish resident may export annually in the 
form of gift packages are contained in the 
State Trade Commission’s Announcement 
No. 93 of April 6, 1948. In general, a Swedish 
resident who has reached the age of 15 may 
export without license, once each 2 months 
and not more than six times each year, a gift 
package containing approximately the same 
quantities of goods that a foreign traveler 
may take with him upon departing from 
Sweden. These quantities may be divided 
among various recipients. If the recipient 
is a Swedish citizen residing abroad, monthly 
packages containing approximately double 
the above amounts may be exported, but in- 
dividual export licenses must be obtained. 
All gift packages also may contain specified 
amounts of old, and, in the case of Swedish 
recipients, new, clothing. 


PENALTY FOR VIOLATING ExPoRT REGULATIONS 


Persons who export goods from Sweden 
without proper authorization may be pun- 
ished by a fine or 1 year’s imprisonment, or, 
in serious cases, by 2 years’ hard labor, ac- 
cording to Swedish law No. 398 of June 18, 
1949, published in Tullverkets Forfattnings- 
samling No. 110, 1949. 


GENERAL COMMENTS ON SWEDISH EXPORT 
CONTROL 


General export control has been in effect 
in Sweden since April 1, 1941, although many 
specified goods had been subject to control 
before that date. Initially, the purpose of 
the restrictions was to make the most effec- 
tive use of the limited transportation facili- 
ties permitted Sweden by the belligerents in 
the Second World War, and to assure Sweden 
adequate supplies of goods deemed essential 
to the national security ahd welfare. Since 
the war the question of the domestic supply 
situation has continued to be important, but 
Sweden's export-control policy also has been 
greatly influenced by the following consid- 
erations: 

(1) Export commitments under bilateral 
trade agreements; 

(2) Desirability of channeling exports to 
countries paying in hard-to-get currencies; 

(3) Necessity of maintaining controls to 
assure that exporter relinquishes his hard- 
currency earnings to the Riksbank in accord- 
ance with the foreign-exchange regulations. 

A Swedish manufacturer or exporter nor- 
mally has no difficulty in obtaining an ex- 
port license if he is shipping to a hard-cur- 
rency destination, to a country with which 
Sweden has a trade deficit, or to a trade- 
agreement partner within an _ established 
quota. An export-license application might 
be turned down or delayed if the country of 
destination were behind in its payments to 
Sweden, if the goods were in short supply 
in Sweden, or for various other reasons. 

Special regulations are in force for antique 
art treasures, war materials, certain prod- 
ucts of stone, narcotics, hens’ eggs, means of 
payment such as gold and gold coins, certain 
photographs and prints thereof, and ura- 
nium and uranium compounds, which will 
not be considered here. Pe 

Export licenses are issued in Sweden by 
the following agencies of the Swedish Gov- 
ernment: 

(1) The State Trade Commission (for the 
great majority of trade and _ industrial 
goods—the latter upon the recommendation 
of the State Industrial Commission) ; 

(2) The State Foodstuffs Commission 
(for most foodstuffs and feedstuffs and live 
animals); 

(3) The State Traffic Commission (for 
ships’ stores and supplies). 
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Although license fees had been charged at 
one time, this requirement was abrogated in 
1945. 

Under current regulations, in effect since 
December 23, 1947, Swedish firms engaged in 
exporting to North, South, and Central 
America, the Republic of the Philippines, 
Portugal and its possessions, Switzerland, 
and Tangiers, or to any other destination 
against payment in United States dollars, 
Swiss francs, Argentine pesos, or Portuguese 
escudos, must offer for sale to the Riksbank 
or to any authorized Swedish foreign-ex- 
change bank, against payment in crowns at 
the prevailing official rate of exchange, what- 
ever foreign currency or means of payment 
may have been received from the buyers con- 
cerned. Frequently, a manufacturer may be 
permitted to set aside, under the control of 
the Riksbank, a portion of his hard-currency 
earnings to pay for approved purchases of 
machinery or raw materials obtainable only 
against that currency. Transportation lines 
and firms maintaining branches in hard- 
currency countries, under certain conditions, 
also may be permitted to retain a portion of 
their foreign-exchange earnings. 

In addition to the usual type of export 
license, which is normally valid for from 6 
to 9 months, certain Swedish companies also 
may be issued general export licenses. These 
general licenses are granted only to manu- 
facturers and not to exporters or other mid- 
diemen. They permit the manufacturer to 
export specified amounts of products to vari- 
ous specified countries without applying for 
individual licenses to cover each shipment 
General export licenses are designed to elimi- 
nate red tape and to facilitate the allocation 
of quotas provided for in Sweden's bilateral 
trade agreements. 

Another form of export license is the so- 
called ‘‘transit license” issued to established 
forwarding firms servicing regular transit 
shipments passing through Swedish ports 
These licenses, normally valid for a calendar 
year, permit the holder to reexport ship- 
ments of foreign origin upon the presenta- 
tion to the Customs officials of bills of lading 
issued in the country of origin specifying 
that the goods are to be forwarded to the 
third country in question. 


Switzerland 


Tariff and Trade Controls 


WOMEN’S NYLON HOSIERY: CONTROL 
IMPOSED ON IMPORTS 


Effective November 25, 1949, Switzerland 
placed an official control over imports of 
women’s nylon hosiery, by an ordinance of 
November 21, 1949, states a report of Novem- 
ber 28 from the United States Legation at 
Bern. In brief, the ordinance: 

(1) Restricts, per importer, with the ex- 
ceptions noted below, the importation of 
women’s nylon hosiery to the same weight 
of nylon yarn imported; 

(2) Provides for the delivery of imported 
nylon yarn to the Swiss women’s hosiery 
manufacturers, through a central control 
office, in order to provide them with the raw 
material which “they cannot otherwise ob- 
tain normally in sufficient quantities”; 

(3) By special permit, in order to cover the 
transitional needs of the market, grants im- 
porters the right to bring into Switzerland 
during the period November 25, 1949, to May 
31, 1950, free of restriction (2) above, 5 per- 
cent of their individual imports of all kinds 
of nylon hosiery during the basic year Octo- 
ber 1, 1949, to September 30, 1950. Depend- 
ing upon the condition of the market, addi- 
tional unconditional permits may be granted 
after May 31, 1950; 





(4) Grants importers unconditional per- 
mits for the importation of women’s net. 
work nylon hosiery (‘‘Nylace,” “Run-proof”) 
up to 40 percent of the total Weight of 
women’s nylon hosiery of all kinds which 
they imported individually during the basic 
year October 1, 1949, to September 30, 1960, 
Nylon network hosiery is not manufactured 
in Switzerland; 

(5) Provides for the possibility of uncondi- 
tional permits for women’s nylon hosiery im. 
ported against proved contracts before Octo. 
ber 3, 1949, and also between that date and 
November 25, 1949; 

(6) Limits the validity of the contro] 
“until the Swiss women’s stocking industry is 
supplied under normal conditions by the 
producers of nylon yarn or thread,” at which 
time the regulation is to be abolished. 

An additional restriction is placed on 
hosiery manufacturers by a Clause which 
prohibits the granting of import permits 
for women’s hosiery, made wholly of syn- 
thetic fibers, to manufacturers of hosiery 
whether they manufacture women's hosiery 
made wholly of synthetic fibers or other 
hosiery coming under tariff position 541. 


United Kingdom 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
LONDON 
(Dated December 2, 1949) 


In November 1949 there were a number of 
developments of interest in the United 
Kingdom. Of first importance was the long- 
awaited statement issued on November 23, 
of the General Council of the Trades Union 
Congress on the Government's wage-restraint 
policy. With only two members dissenting, 
the Council called upon all affiliated unions 
to hold wage rates at their present level (in- 
cluding cost-of-living sliding-scale adjust- 
ments) until January 1951, when the posi- 
tion would be reviewed However, this 
policy is subject to review before that time if 
the retail price index, now 112 {in relation 
to June 1947 as 100) moves higher than 118, 
or lower than 106. The statement allows for 
higher earnings through increased produc- 
tivity, and adjustments for low-paid workers. 

This stand by the official trade-union lead- 
ership, if followed by the various unions and 
loyally adhered to by the rank and file, will 
afford a most important counter to the in- 
flationary influences engendered by devalua- 
tion. So far, the iron and steel workers have 
offered to suspend their sliding-scale agree- 
ments if other unions also will do so, and 
the shoe operatives have cooperated, but the 
building workers have not yet done so. The 
National Union of Railwaymen and the Con- 
federation of Engineering Unions (whose 
leaders provided the dissenting voices on the 
General Council) are still maintaining their 
individual claims, although their joint claim 
for railway shopmen has been rejected by 
the Railway Executive. 

The retail-price index remained stable at 
112 in October, but it is far from certain that 
it will stay within the 118 limit during 1950. 
A writer in the Bulletin of the London and 
Cambridge Economic Service has estimated 
that on the basis of a 22-percent import 
content of working-class living costs, the re- 
tail-price index may rise 3 percent (i. e. to 
11514) by the end of the year, and by 5 per- 
cent or more by next spring, with a rising 
trend thereafter. Thus, the limit of 118 may 
well be passed within 6 months or less. 

The effects of devaluation on prices of 
goods from dollar sources and of commodi- 
ties from soft-currency countries to which 
demand has switched, are reflected in the 
2.8-percent rise in the wholesale-prices in- 
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dex for October. Basic materials and food- 
stuffs show the most marked increases—food 
and tobacco, 4.9 percent; cereal, 12 percent; 
nonferrous metals, 15 percent; and cotton, 
6.4 percent. A4 percent increase in the price 
of fuel oil is causing some concern in the 
shipping industry. The prices of nonferrous 
metals, adjusted by the Ministry of Supply 
to the United States quotation, have fol- 
lowed a conflicting course since devaluation, 
lead has dropped £26 a ton, zinc has fluctu- 
ated and dropped slightly, and copper has 
remained firm. The fall in the price of these 
metals and other so-called “dollar” com- 
modities, notably lard, may be the result of 
such goods coming onto the market in in- 
creasing quantities from nondollar sources. 
With the opening of the tin market on No- 
yember 15, the price of tin fell from the 
Ministry of Supply quotation of £750 a ton 
to £720, then to £695 later in the week, and 
now stands around £633 per ton. 

Two much-discussed factors reflecting the 
reaction to devaluation and the Govern- 
ment’s accompanying measures to counter- 
act the resulting inflationary pressure, were 
commented upon by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in a press conference on Novem- 
ber 17. Financial commentators have been 
pointing to the continued discount of free 
sterling in certain countries on the one hand 
and to the fall in the prices of British Gov- 
ernment securities on the other, as indicating 
lack of confidence in the new sterling rate 
both abroad and at home. On the former, 
Sir Stafford Cripps said that undue impor- 
tance was being attached to transactions in 
sterling below the official rate, since a dis- 
count was inevitable so long as there was a 
fixed rate for inconvertible currency, and a 
world shortage of dollars. He asserted that 
the difference was not now wide enough to 
encourage bulk trade at unofficial rates. The 
prices of Government securities, which by the 
first week in October had recovered much of 
the ground lost in the early weeks of August, 
continued to drop sharply and steadily until 
yields on long-dated bonds were virtually 4 
percent. On November 11, however, after 
refraining from any intervention in the mar- 
ket throughout the sharp declines in both 
August and most of October, the Government 
broker appeared as a buyer, and small pur- 
chases were sufficient to arrest the fall and 
cause a recovery of prices, which, by the end 
of November, had regained the ground lost 
in October. 

This improvement has doubtless been sus- 
tained by some of the points made by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in his Novem- 
ber 17 press conference when he announced 
that gold and dollar reserves had continued 
to increase since September 30. He also 
stated that stocks of imported foods and raw 
materials had increased by £100,000,000 dur- 
ing the 6 months ended September 30, which 
would enhance the country’s bargaining 
power in further purchases. Admitting that 
there is room for difference of opinion on the 
magnitude of cuts necessary to combat infla- 
tion, he pointed out that more could be done 
if necessary in the April Budget and Eco- 
nomic Survey, and he asserted that there is 
no economic or financial reason for any lack 
of confidence in sterling at the official rate. 

Production and trade data available do not 
conflict with the Chancellor's assertion, al- 
though it is still too soon to reach conclu- 
sions as to further prospects, especially when 
the influencing factors are complex and such 
questions as sterling balance releases and 
commodity price trends are uncertain. 

The September index of industrial produc- 
tion at 132, in relation to 1946 as 100, stood 
at 6.4 percent above the level of September 
1948. Of the few production figures available 
for later months, steel production in October 
reached a new monthly record and was run- 
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ning at an annual rate 3.2 percent above that 
of October 1948 and also ahead of the annual 
target by about 3 percent. Coal production 
in October was at a rate 3.1 percent greater 
than in October 1948, and during the first 3 
weeks of November, output averaged an in- 
crease of more than 4 percent from the figure 
for the corresponding period of 1948. Cot- 
ton-yarn output made two successive weekly 
postwar records in the fortnight ended No- 
vember 5. The output of automobiles in Oc- 
tober was 44 percent above and commercial 
vehicles 27 percent above the October 1948 
level. In the crop year 1949, grain produc- 
tion approximated the high 1948 level, but a 
dry summer reduced yields of root crops, 
vegetables, and pasture. Livestock products, 
especially pork, eggs, poultry, and dairy prod- 
ucts continue to increase. 

October exports showed a more-than-usual 
seasonal gain compared with September ship- 
ments with the value of shipments to the 
United States up by 37 percent and those to 
Canada up by 21 percent, the gain being al- 
most wholly due to increased volume. All 
imports since devaluation have been valued 
at the new exchange rates so that much of 
the 10-percent increase in total imports 
(four-fifths of it according to the Board of 
Trade’s estimate) was due to price rises. The 
excess of imports over exports and reexports 
at £37,600,000 in October compares with £35,- 
500,000 in September. 

Imports from the United States and Can- 
ada rose in October, but it is significant that, 
as compared with August, the last full month 
before devaluation, the dollar value of im- 
ports from the United States increased only 
slightly—from $59,000,000 to about $60,000,- 
000—despite heavy seasonal tobacco receipts 
and increased cotton imports in October. 
When account is taken of sharp increases in 
reexports of rubber, wool, and hides and 
skins, it appears from a preliminary estimate 
that the import balance with the United 
States in terms of dollars was probably slight- 
ly reduced in October as compared with Au- 
gust, whereas imports from Canada were 
actually about 5 percent less in terms of 
Canadian dollars. 


Commodity Controls 


MEAT RATION INCREASED 


The Ministry of Food has announced, ef- 
fective December 4, an increase in the meat 
ration from Is. 4d. to ls. 6d. per week. With 
cold-storage space full, this increase will be 
maintained until stocKs are reduced to more 
nearly normal proportions. 


Venezuela 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
CARACAS 
(Dated December 2, 1949) 


Crude-petroleum production of 1,476,009 
barrels per day during the week ended No- 
vember 2, 1949, was a new high. Unofficial 
estimates of tonnage cleared through La 
Guaira in November are 46,557 metric tons, 
compared with 58,627 metric tons in October. 
Government and private construction con- 
tinued at a high level. Competition in retail 
trade resulted in dealers in most lines grant- 
ing liberal credit terms. Household elec- 
trical appliances were offered on terms up to 
24 months, with no down payment; auto- 
mobile terms were up to 18 months, with 20 
to 30 percent down payment. Although auto- 
mobile sales were reported 30 percent below 
those in 1949, lower-priced United States 
cars continued in demand. Sales of British 
and French passenger cars increased notice- 


ably. Automobile-parts dealers reported ex- 
cessive inventories. 

The volume of retail trade in cotton and 
rayon textiles was reported smaller than a 
year ago. Sales of drugs and pharmaceuticals 
were satisfactory, although sales volume was 
lower than in previous months. Belgium 
offered reinforcing bars at $72.50 a metric 
ton c. i. f. La Guaira or Puerto Cabello, 
and offers from Eastern Germany were re- 
ported as low as $65 per metric ton. 

Beer production and sales reached new 
highs, and domestic beer for the first time 
was marketed in cans. A new brewery with 
a monthly capacity of 500,000 liters started 
operations. For the first time in the history 
of the textile industry, the printing of rayon 
piece goods was undertaken. The only Vene- 
zuelan plant manufacturing steel products 
began production of reinforcing bars. A li- 
cense was granted to a local corporation for 
the establishment of the first bonded ware- 
house in Venezuela, and construction plans 
were under study. A company was regis- 
tered to manufacture matches; capital par- 
ticipation is 93 percent Cuban and Brazilian 
and 7 percent Venezuelan. A Czechoslo- 
vakian trade mission made a 3-day visit to 
Caracas to study means of expanding trade 
with Venezuela. An active press campaign 
advocated Government protection of the do- 
mestic fish-canning and chocolate industries. 
Fish canners claim an unsold surplus of 35,- 
000,000 cans valued at $5,400,000, and desire 
restriction on imports and barter or other 
arrangements to permit exportation of sur- 
plus stocks. Local chocolate manufacturers 
complain that the export premium paid by 
the Government on cacao exports increases 
their cost for the raw material and suggest 
that the Government reimburse them to the 
extent of the premium. 

The permit of Transocean Air Lines for its 
scheduled passenger and cargo service to 
Rome from Maiquetia was renewed. The 
Alcoa Steamship Co. resumed its prewar 
service from Norfolk to eastern Venezuelan 
ports. 

Harvesting of the coffee crop in the high- 
land areas of Tachira, Merida, and Trujillo 
was begun. The total crop for 1949-50 is 
estimated at 850,000 bags (60 kilograms), of 
which probably 600,000 will be available for 
export. Present stocks are low and report- 
edly insufficient to satisfy local consump- 
tion. Retail prices for roasted coffee have 
risen to 7 bolivares (1 bolivar is valued at 
approximately $0.30 U. S. currency) per kilo- 
gram in Caracas. Rice production in the 
newly developed area in western Venezuela 
failed to reach expectations. The rough-rice 
yield from this area now is placed at 5,000 
metric tons. Sugar production for the grind- 
ing season November 1948 through July 1949 
is stated to have totaled 35,638 metric tons, 
an increase of 11,428 metric tons. Estimated 
annual consumption amounts to _ 80,000 
metric tons. Purchases of dollar foreign ex- 
change by the Central Bank in October of 
$93,939,748 exceeded sales by $44,441,181, 
bringing the excess of dollar purchases over 
sales for the first 10 months of 1949 to $70,- 
702,628. Total gold and foreign-exchange 
holdings of the bank on October 31 were 
equivalent to $410,887,950. Government rev- 
enues in October of 287,282,418 bolivares were 
the best for any 1 month on record, exceed- 
ing expenditures by 148,820,792 bolivares, 
Government reserve funds on October 31 of 
474,198,384 bolivares were at a record high. 





Dr. Levin’s Antibiotic Laboratory in Jeru- 
salem, producers of serums of all types, is 
just beginning the mass production of peni- 
cillin for export. Dr. Levin is now in the 
United States arranging to purchase the 
necessary equipment. 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Division, Office 
of International Trade, Department of 
Commerce, Unless Otherwise Indicated 


Aeronautical 
Products 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


DEVELOPMENTS IN CIvIL AVIATION, 
AUSTRALIA 


Relaxed regulations in Australia are ex- 
pected to result in an increase in private 
flying. Regulations recently announced by 
the Department of Civil Aviation permit pri- 
vate aircraft operators to land on any field 
which conforms to minimum requirements. 
In general, it is provided that landings may 
be made on areas on which an automobile 
can be driven at 30 miles per hour without 
discomfort to passengers. 

Previously, private aircraft could land only 
at licensed airports. The new regulations 
prohibit use by private aircraft of unli- 
censed landing fields within 5 miles of an 
airport. Private flyers, charter operators, 
crop dusters, and sheep and cattle ranchers 
will be able to increase their aircraft uti- 
lization under these new rules. The types 
of aircraft covered range from small 2-place 
to 12-passenger twin-engine planes. 


NEw AVIATION-TRAINING SCHOOL, 
COLOMBIA 


A new aviation-training school is being 
organized by the Colombian air line, Socie- 
dad Aeronautica Medellin (SAM), to be 
known as Escuela Aeronautica Colombiana, 
Medellin. Pilot-training courses are planned, 
and courses will be offered eventually for 
various types of aircraft mechanics. 

One light plane of United States make has 
been imported by SAM for the use of the 
school, and the importation of other planes 
is expected. 

The new training center will be the only 
civil-aviation school in Colombia. 


TEST FLIGHTS OF THE COMET, U. K. 


Test flights of the Comet jet-powered civil 
transport manufactured by DeHavilland Air- 
craft Corporation were made during Novem- 
ber with no apparent set-backs. The longest 
flight lasted 5 hours and 35 minutes at an 
altitude between 35,000 and 40,000 feet and 
a speed of approximately 590 miles per hour. 
The tests were carried out to determine eco- 
nomical fuel-consumption speeds. Exact fig- 
ures of the plane’s cruising ranges have not 
been released. * 


FEATURES OF MEDIUM-RANGE EMPIRE 
AIRLINER, U. K. 


The Bristol Aeroplane Co., Ltd., (United 
Kingdom), has issued details on its Bristol- 
type 175 medium-range Empire Airliner. The 
prototype aircraft is now under construction, 
and rapid production is expected of the 25 
on order for British Overseas Airways Corpo- 
ration at a cost of more than £10,000,000 
(£2—=US$2.80). 
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It will be an all-metal four-engine low- 
wing monoplane with pressurized fuselage 
and will have normal accommodation for 50 
passengers (convertible to a maximum of 62). 
The cabin will include dressing rooms for 
men and women, also an electric galley and 
buffet for snacks and drinks. 

The aircraft will be powered by four Bristol 
Proteus propellor turbines, and will carry a 
pay load of 17,610 pounds for a distance of 
2,300 nautical miles in still air at a mean 
cruising speed of 295 knots (340 miles per 
hour). 


Automotive 
Products 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Division, Office of Domestic 
Commerce ) 


CANADIAN SHIPMENTS OF MOTOR VEHICLES 


Factory shipments of Canadian-made mo- 
tor vehicles in October 1949 totaled 28,125 
units of which 19,578 were passenger cars and 
8,547 were trucks and busses. Exports com- 
prised 1,966 passenger cars and 990 trucks 
Shipments numbered 30,894 motor vehicles 
in September 1949 and 25,057 in October 1948 

Factory shipments reached a total of 
244,992 motor vehicles in the first 10 months 
of 1949 compared with 210,079 in the period 
January—October, 1948 


TROLLEY BUSSES IN HUNGARY 


Sixteen Soviet-manufactured trolley busses 
arrived recently for use by the Budapest Mu- 
nicipal Street Transportation Co., according 
to the Hungarian press. The busses have 42 
seats each and can accommodate a total of 
60 passengers. The arrival of 14 additional 
trolley busses from the U. S. S. R. was ex- 
pected by the end of November 1949, after 
which production reportedly would be started 
in Hungary. 


AUTOMOBILE PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
ITALY 


Italian automobile production totaled 56,- 
826 units in the first 9 months of 1949, 
compared with 41,094 in the period January-— 
September 1948. Of the 1949 output, 42,672 
were passenger cars and the remainder 
trucks and busses. 

Exports of 12,399 motor vehicles, mostly 
passenger cars, constituted 22.2 percent of 
production in the first 9 months of 1949. 
In the comparable 1948 period, 9,529 units 
were exported. 


CONSTRUCTION OF FIRST PASSENGER-CAR 
FACTORY, POLAND 


The construction of the first Polish pas- 
senger-car factory, located at Zeran, is pro- 
ceeding rapidly, states the Polish press. It 
is reported that the plant will be completed 
late in 1950, but installation of equipment 
will delay automotive production until 1952. 
The factory premises wil] include a school 





for mechanics, testing ground for cars, ath- 
letic grounds, and social-welfare buildings. 
A workers’ settlement will be built a short 
distance from the factory, and transportation 
for workers will be provided. 


MANUFACTURE OF PASSENGER Cars 
PLANNED, UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


The production of passenger cars in the 
Union of South Africa is planned by a South 
African industrialist, reports the United 
Kingdom press A former military camp at 
Maritzburg, near Durban, has been con- 
verted into a motor-engineering plant with 
the installation of approximately £20,000 
worth of equipment Engines and chassis 
will be imported from the United Kingdom, 
and the cars will be specially constructed for 
South African road conditions. 

The Austin Motor Co. of the United King- 
dom is reported to be continuing plans for 
an assembly works at Blackheath, near 
Capetown, South Africa 


AUSTIN-CAR SALES, U. K. 


The Austin Motor Co. produced 126,685 
motor vehicles during the year ended July 
31, 1949, according to the company’s annual 
report Although the United States proved 
disappointing as a market for the Austin 
car, satisfactory sales were reported by the 
Canadian and Australian companies. Sub- 
sidiaries were formed during the year in 
South Africa and Rhodesia to facilitate trad- 
ing in those countries. 


Beverages 


PORT-WINE PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
PORTUGAL 


By the first of November, the 1949 vintage 
in Portugal was completed and the grape 
growers reported that the yield for the pro- 
duction of port wine was slightly below that 
of previous years This situation is ac- 
counted for by the long dry season in the 
Upper Douro, the only region, where, ac- 
cording to Portuguese law, grapes are grown 
to produce port wine. The growers also re- 
ported that port wine to be made from the 
1949 crop would be only fair in quality. The 
reduction in quantity produced was not of 
primary interest to exporters, as they were 
concentrating on finding foreign markets for 
the 270,000 pipes of port wine held in storage 
from previous years (One pipe = approxi- 
mately 14514 gallons.) 

The minimum price set under the agree- 
ment with the United Kingdom signed before 
the recent devaluation of the pound ster- 
ling was £75. The agreement provided for 
shipment in 1949 of about 20,000 pipes with 
a total value of £1,600,300. Through a sub- 
sequent arrangement, the minimum price has 
been increased to £93 per pipe and ship- 
ments have been resumed. 

Following the lifting of import restrictions 
on port wine in the United Kingdom, Por- 
tuguese exporters have received numerous 
inquiries from British firms who previously 
did not import port wine. Exporters look 
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on the new situation as brighter than at any 
time since the end of World War II. 

Exports of port wine to other European 
countries during October 1949 were on a small 
scale. 

Records of declared exports show that 1,796 
gallons of port wine valued at $6,938 were 
shipped to the United States from Oporto in 
October 1949. 


Chemicals 


IMPORTS, CANADA 


Canadian imports of chemicals and allied 
products in the first 9 months of 1949 were 
appr¢ ximately $7,000,000 greater in value 
than those in the corresponding period of 
1948. Totals were $93,587,000 and $86,658,- 
000, respectively, states the Canadian Official 
press. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN MANUFACTURE OF DDT 
AND OTHER ITEMS, EGYPT 


After long negotiations with a United 
States company, the Egyptian Government 
decided against financing a DDT plant and 
resolved to retain only a small interest in a 
plant to be sponsored by private individuals 
However, protracted discussion with the in- 
dividuals concerned produced no decision, 
and the matter is now in abeyance. 

It is understood that an offer to construct 
a plant to produce DDT, dyes, and other 
items has been received from a Swiss firm 


FERTILIZER PRODUCTION, U. S.-U. K. ZONES 
OF GERMANY 


Production of fertilizers in the U. S.-U. K 
Zones of Germany continued at high levels 
in August 1949. Output in metric tons, in 
terms of plant food, was as follows: Nitrog- 
enous, 27,300; phosphatic, 27,300; and potas- 
sic, 64,200. The totals for phosphatic and 
potassic materials were postwar records. 

A review of the production and consump- 
tion of phosphatic fertilizers indicates that 
there is an excess of superphosphates and a 
deficiency of those of the basic-slag type. 


HUNGARIAN INDUSTRY EXCEEDS PLANNED 
PRODUCTION 


The Hungarian chemical industry exceeded 
planned production in the third quarter of 
1949 by 18.3 percent, according to a report 
of the National Planning Bureau. The per- 
centage of increase over production in the 
corresponding period of 1948 was 53.4 


ICELAND’S IMPORTS 


Iceland's imports of fertilizers in the first 
9 months of 1949 were valued at 9,169,690 
crowns (6.505 crowns=US$1, predevaluation 
rate). Norway and Belgium were the prin- 
cipal suppliers 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR CERTAIN PRODUCTS, 
INDIA 


The sectional committees on heavy and 
fine chemicals of the Indian Standards Insti- 
tution have under consideration specifica- 
tions for mineral acids, soda ash and caustic 
soda, salt, magnesium chloride, sulfates, in- 
dustrial gases, photographic chemicals, and 
solvents. 


EFrFrorts To CONTROL PESTS AND CROP 
DISEASES, INDIA 


Control of pests and crop diseases is in- 
cluded in the 2-year intensive cultivation 
plan prepared by the government of Madras 
and approved by the Government of India. 
Pesticides are to be stored in agricultural 
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depots and supplied to farmers at special 
rates. Sprayers and dusters will be made 
available and a special plant-protection staff 
will assist in the work. 


ITALY’S PRODUCTION 


Italy’s production of certain important 
chemicals in July 1949 was as follows, in 
metric tons: Synthetic ammonia, 12,824; 
nitric acid, 24,012; soda ash, 32,825; caustic 
soda, 21,566; calcium carbide, 14,021; ethylene 
trichloride, 493; carbon disulfide, 2,080; su- 
perphosphate, 21,810; copper sulfate, 2,442; 
explosives, 511; coal-tar dyes, 698; tartaric 
acid, 283; and citric acid, 116. 


FERTILIZER SALES INCREASE, ITALY 


Sales of fertilizers in Italy in 1949 were in 
excess of those in 1948, according to trade 
sources. Consumption is approaching supply, 
and plans are under consideration for new 
factories and the expansion of existing plants. 


SITUATION IN JAPAN’S INDUSTRY 


The production index for Japan's chemical 
industry dropped to 78.4 in August 1949 from 
81.8 in July (1932-836=—100). As the industry 
has operated at increasingly higher levels in 
each of the past 4 years, the drop is not ccn- 
sidered great enough to be serious. However, 
certain individual commodities have shown a 
downward trend recently. 


MEXICAN MARKET FOR FERTILIZERS 


The marketing situation in Mexico for 
nitrogenous fertilizers (ammonium sulfate 
and ammonium nitrate) is reported as en- 
couraging. One firm produces these ma- 
terials, but the output provides only about 
3,000 metric tons of the 20,000 to 25,000 tons 
used annually; the remainder is imported. 
However, these products have been under ex- 
port control in the United States, and Mexi- 
can consumers have augmented their supplies 
by purchases from Europe, despite the fact 
that the price of the European product is 30 
to 40 percent higher. 

The outlook for phosphatic fertilizers is not 
promising. Two producers make superphos- 
phates, using domestic materials. The im- 
ported product is becoming more difficult to 
market because of its greater cost following 
the devaluation of the peso, and also because 
of the duty. 


PHOSPHATIC-FERTILIZER CONSUMPTION, 
NETHERLANDS 


Consumption of phosphatic fertilizers in 
the Netherlands dropped from a high of 
137,215 metric tons in the crop year 1947-48 
to 121,970 tons in 1948-49. The 11-percent 
decrease was unexpected in view of the Gov- 
ernment’s recommendation for heavier appli- 
cation. It is believed that 140,000 tons of 
P.O. could be used advantageously each year, 
and this figure will be exceeded if recom- 
mendations for pasture improvement are 
fulfilled. 


PHOSPHATE-ROCK PRODUCTION, TUNISIA 


Production of phosphate rock in Tunisia in 
the first 9 months of 1949 totaled 1,192,972 
metric tons, compared with an average of 
1,352,187 tons in the corresponding period of 
the years 1937-39. Labor difficulties were 
partly responsible for the decrease. Output 
in the third quarter of 1949 was 374,913 tons. 


Coal and Coke 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, NEW ZEALAND 


Production of coal and lignite in New Zea- 
land during the third quarter of 1949 totaled 


820,510 long tons, bringing the total for the 
first 9 months to 2,161,047 tons, compared 
with 2,059,960 tons in the comparable period 
of 1948. Open-cast output amounted to 
549,808 tons of the total during January- 
September 1949, 65,559 tons more than in the 
same period of 1948. Quarterly production 
data for 1948 and 1949 are as follows: 


New Zealand Production of Coal and 
Lignite, 1948 and January—September 
1949, by Quarters 


[Long tons] 


| 
| Total 


; ; Open- Under- 
Quarter cast ground | 

| 

1948: } 
First quarter. 149, 518 505, 756 655, 274 
Second quarter 140,024 | 577,712 717, 736 
Third quarter _- 146,174 | 542,849 689, 023 
Fourth quarter -| 192, 266 | 515, 173 707, 439 
Total... | 627,982 |2, 141, 490 | 2,769, 472 

1949: | 
First quarter - 146,462 | 502, 231 648, 693 
Second quarter 174, 646 517, 198 691, 844 
Third quarter....-.| 228, 700 591, 810 820, 510 


In the third quarter of 1949, New Zealand 
imported 17,662 tons of coal from South Af- 
rica for use by the railways. Coal imports 
during the first 9 months of the year totaled 
60,564 tons, of which South Africa supplied 
35,255 tons and the United Kingdom, 25,309 
tons. 


DECLINE IN IMPORTS OF SOLID FUELS, 
LUXEMBOURG 


Luxembourg’s imports of solid fuels de- 
clined from a monthly average of 278,000 
metric tons during the first 7 months of 1949 
to an average of 207,500 tons per month in 
August and September. Steel production 
was cut back in August, reducing require- 
ments for metallurgical coke, imports of 
which declined from 209,000 tons in July to 
171,000 tons in each of the two succeeding 
months. The railways also reduced their im- 
ports in August and September in order to 
reduce coal stocks, which had been accumu- 
lating because of a drop in rail shipments 
during the second quarter. 


SALES OF COAL INCREASE, UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


With the improvement in the supply of 
railway cars in the Union of South Africa, 
there has deen a decided increase in coal 
sales, which totaled 17,946,000 short tons 
during the first 8 months of 1949, compared 
with 17,303,000 tons in the same period of 
1948. 

The production capacity of the coal-min- 
ing industry is above the level of internal 
requirements, and it is hoped that the Rail- 
way Administration will provide the addi- 
tional cars necessary to enable the coal in- 
dustry to regain some of the oversea markets 
lost in the past 3 years. 


INCREASE IN UNITED KINGDOM EXPORT 
PRICES OF COAL 


Late in October 1949 the British National 
Coal Board decided to increase the export 
prices of coal sold to certain countries, by 
10 to 15 percent above prevailing sterling 
prices, according to quality. The increased 
prices apply to new contracts and were not 
generally to become effective until January 
1, 1950. 

In Denmark, The Minister of Commerce 
stated that the price increase would not 
greatly affect 1949 coal imports, since Den- 
mark’s requirements from the United King- 
dom were covered except for about 50,000 
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tons, but that the average cost of coal pur- 
chased in the United Kingdom would in- 
crease by 8.5 percent in 1950. 


Construction 


(Prepared in Construction Division, 
Office of Domestic Commerce) 


PorT FACILITIES BEING IMPROVED IN 
BRAZIL 


Progress has been made in plans for im- 
proving the ports of Porto Alegre, Pelotas, 
and Rio Grande, Brazil. 

The Port Administration of Porto Alegre 
has accumulated money from the operat- 
ing revenue of the port which is to be used 
to make improvements, and there was a bal- 
ance on hand of 4,500,000 cruzeiros (US 
$225,000) in November. No estimate had 
been made of the amount needed during the 
next 2 years in order to make the improve- 
ments desired. 

Improvements at the port of Pelotas would 
include increasing a 440-meter quay by a 
500-meter extension and an additional ware- 
house measuring 100 x 200 meters. A pro- 
posal for a new project was sent in October 
to the State Legislature calling for an ap- 
proximate expenditure of 30,000,000 cruzeiros 
(US$1,500,000). This had not been acted 
upon by mid-November. 

No major reconstruction work was con- 
templated. However, it was planned to 
purchase some new equipment and machin- 
ery when funds become available. 


SEVEN- YEAR DEVELOPMENT PLAN FOR IRAN 


Included in the 7-year plan for Iran, 
which is designed to improve the develop- 
ment of the Province of Fars, are the fol- 
lowing projects: Improvement of port in- 
stallations in Bushire, Lingeh, and Bandar 
Abbas; study of a dam to be constructed in 
the vicinity of Shiraz; extension of irriga- 
tion system in the Kazerun region; and con- 
struction of a cement factory at Shiraz. 


NEW HOTEL PROPOSED FOR ROME, ITALY 


If it is possible to secure financing, a new 
hotel for Rome will be located near the 
Ciampino Airport, about 14 kilometers from 
the center of the city. It will have 57 
rooms, a restaurant, a lounge, and terraces. 
The estimated cost of this structure is ap- 
proximately 134,455,000 lires US$212,440). 


DEVELOP MENTS IN MEXICO 


Construction of a new station with Fed- 
eral funds is reported to have been author- 
ized for the city of Delicias, Mexico. It is 
expected that the Director General of the 
National Railways will soon inspect the site 
and make preparation for the construction 
work. 

Resumption of work in 1950 on the exten- 
sion of Federal Irrigation System No. 5 in 
Mexico is in prospect. The Secretary of Hy- 
draulic Resources states that he will rec- 
ommend the expenditure of 6,000,000 pesos 
from the national budget for this project. 
Its completion will open up 30,000 hecteres 
(74,130 acres) of land for irrigation. 

It is understood that 1,500,000 pesos 
(US$173,000) has been appropriated by the 
Mexican Federal Government to be used 
for the construction of a paved highway 
which is to run 37 kilometers from Mata- 
moros to Washington Beach. 

Reports indicate that the Junta de Agua 
Drenaje (composed of Matamoros officials 
and cotton men) has an additional 1,000,000 
pesos (US$116,000) available, which is to be 
used for purchasing new equipment, a fil- 
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tration plant, storage tanks, and to furnish 
water to residential sections previously with- 
out water service. 

Activity has been intensified by backers of 
the construction of an airport in Mata- 
moros, inasmuch as residents of Reynosa 
have started a campaign to obtain Federal 
support of the construction of an airport in 
that city which, they claim, would serve 
both cities. 


CERTAIN BUILDING MATERIALS MANUFAC- 
TURED IN MEXICO 


Asphalt roll roofing, asphalt corregated 
sheets, and asbestos sheets are manufac- 
tured in Mexico, it is reported, but asphalt 
shingles and siding are not manufactured 
there. Mexican structures generally do not 
require the use of shingles and siding prod- 
ucts, as construction is chiefly of cement, 
stone, and stuccoed brick. 

The only regulations or restrictions on im- 
portation of asphalt roll roofing and asbestos 
or asphalt shingles and siding products from 
the United States are those contained in a 
general classification of the Mexican import 
tariff. The ad valorem portion of the duties 
is assessed on the Official valuation or upon 
the invoice value, whichever is higher. 

In addition, a general surcharge (munici- 
pal tax) of 3 percent on the amount of 
import duties is collected at the time of 
importation. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee 


PRODUCTION, PRICES, AND EXPORTS, 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


It is reported that the Dominican Repub- 
lic’s 1949-50 coffee harvest will be slightly 
smaller than the 345,483 bags (60 kilograms 
each) produced in the 1948-49 crop year 
(October 1, 1948, through September 30, 
1949); it probably will approximate 325,000 
bags. Allowing for domestic consumption 
of approximately 110,000 bags, exports may 
total about 215,000 bags. This would be 10 
percent less than the 1948-49 exports of 230,- 
671 bags but 6 percent more than the 1947-48 
exports of 202,712 bags. 

The rise in world coffee prices had a great 
effect upon coffee exporters but had not fully 
reached producers by early November. Many 
small producers are reported to have sold 
their crops in advance or on credit at 12 pesos 
(1 Dominican peso—US$1) per 100 pounds. 
It is probable that the early November spot 
price to local farmers of 23 pesos per 100 
pounds of washed coffee will be exceeded 
when the crop is actually marketed. A pre- 
mium of up to 4 pesos per 100 pounds is paid 
for better-quality washed grades, particularly 
those from the higher elevations. It is al- 
most certain that the quality of the new 
crop will be superior to the old. 

In contrast to the situation a year earlier, 
both interior and port stocks available for 
export at the end of the 1948-49 crop year 
were reported by the trade as negligible. 

Exports of green coffee from the Domini- 
can Republic in the 1948-49 crop year 
amounted to 186,467 bags, of which the 
United States took 78 percent. Exports in 
the 1947-48 crop year totaled 164,232 bags. 
Puerto Rico took nearly al] the roasted- 
coffee exports in the 1948-49 crop year, which 
totaled 2,329 metric tons (equivalent to 46,- 
203 bags of green coffee), about 20 percent 
more than roasted-coffee exports during 
1947-48. 





Crop ESTIMATES AND STOCKS, VENEZUELA 


Government and trade estimates in No. 
vember placed the 1949 Venezuelan coffee 
crop at 850,000 sacks of 60 kilograms each 
(1 kilogram = 2.2046 pounds) with some 600,- 
000 sacks probably available for export, 

Carry-over from previous coffee crops Was 
low. The Government Agricultural Bank had 
liquidated practically all of its holdings ang 
drastically reduced its buying operations, 
Exporters had sold the bulk of stocks to take 
advantage of high prices. Small stocks still 
in Venezuela were believed to be of inferior 
qualities and would be used by local roasters 
for the domestic market. 


Fish and Products 


SURPLUS OF CANNED SARDINES IN 
VENEZUELA 


Reports from Caracas indicate that exces. 
Sive stocks of canned sardines packed in 
Venezuela have become a serious problem. 
Estimates of the value of the unmarketable 
supply range from $3,000,000 to $5,400,000. 

The market has reached a stage where fish 
canners believe that there is a need for an 
association to advance their interests; they 
have appointed a commission to write a con. 
stitution and by-laws The group will be 
known as Asociacion Nacional de Industriales 
de la Pesca (National Association of Fish 
Canners). The new organization is expected 
to move promptly to protect the interests of 
the canners. 

Costs of production in Venezuela are such 
that Venezuelan canned sardines cannot be 
sold in competition with European or United 
States sardines; thus the question of subsi- 
dizing exports, perhaps by way of an ex. 
change differential, may be one of the first 
proposals of the new canners’ association. 


Grains and Products 


Crop ESTIMATES, CANADA 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has re- 
leased its November estimate of Canada's 
field-crop production in 1949 

Canada’s 1949 wheat crop is placed at 367,- 
400,000 bushels, about 26,000,000 bushels be- 
low the 1948 crop of 393,300,000 bushels. 
Oats production is estimated at 316,600,000 
bushels, barley at 120,400,000 bushels, and 
mixed grains at 55,700,000 bushels, represent- 
ing declines from 1948 of 42,200,000, 34,600,- 
000, and 6,200,000 bushels, respectively. The 
1949 combined output of spring and fall rye 
is estimated at 10,000,000 bushels as compared 
with the 1948 crop of 25,000,000 bushels; and 
the flaxseed crop at 2,300,000 bushels is far 
below the near-record 1948 crop of 17,700,000 
bushels. The only crops showing increases 
over the 1948 production are dry beans, soy- 
beans, shelled and fodder corn, and sugar 
beets 

Oversea clearances of Canadian grain have 
been heavier in 1949 than during 1948. Up to 
October 27, or during approximately the first 
quarter of the 1949-50 crop year, oversea 
clearances of wheat totaled 46,900,000 bushels 
compared with 30,500,000 bushels in the same 
period of 1948. 

Exports of other grains during the same 
period, with figures for the like period of 1948 
in parentheses, are as follows (in bushels) : 
Oats, 1,095,849 (635,868); barley, 723,994 
(5,699,071); rye, 290,771 (597,371); and flax- 
seed, 447,291 (1,047,810). 


RIcE SITUATION IN PORTUGAL 


Following two successive bumper crops, 
production of rice in Portugal in 1949 was 
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reported to be disappointing and insufficient 








LA category of steel-mill products imported in 
for requirements. Tron and Steel October was bars, rods, and bar-size shapes, 
Yo. Official estimates placed production of with sheet and strip, wire and wire products, 
vs rough rice in 1949 at 59,042 grees tons, as (Prepared in Iron and Steel Division, and rails and accessories following in that 
compared with 91,632 tons in 1948 (a record Office of Domestic Commerce) order. ’ 
0,- crop), 86,055 tons in 1947, 62,624 tons in 1946, Belgium continued to be the principal sup- 
and 44,482 tons in 1945. ARGENTINE IMPORTS IN OCTOBER 1949 plier of the Argentine market and during 
as The decrease in 1949 was attributed to un- . ) ; October supplied 59 percent of the total im- 
ad favorable weather. The trade, however, con- mports of both pig when and steel-mill ports of iron and steel products (31 percent 
nd sidered the Government's new estimate as too products showed a marked increase in Octo- of the pig iron and 63 percent of the steel). 
ns, low, and some firms expected an output of ber over the imports during the previous The United States, however, was the princi- 
ke 70,000 tons. months of 1949. The most important single pal source for rails and rail accessories. 
ill Although rice was distributed under a 
or ration system (in Lisbon, 500 grams monthly Argentine Imports of Certain Iron and Steel Products During October 1949 
T's per capita) up to aed end of July Tees, . [Metric tons] 
large amount of ex-ration imported rice was : We 
available early in 1949 for consumers, at a l ‘ 2 
premium. However, during August and Sep- Product FS Belgium | France Italy | a Other! | Total 
tember, rice could be found in only a few ou | Kingdom) 
groceries, stocks having been practically ex- i: ” a ee oe pautats | wage Trai 20 igre paar ae 
hausted. It was not until October that re- adh tage ee sieves - : | Sema] oF } 1,711 i, = 
tailers generally were supplied with the first Bars, rods, and bar-size shapes 84| 20/864] 1,253 | 3,639 1, 096 109 36, 045 
Se distribution of domestic rice of the same crop. — and strip Bs. 12 402 2, 014 ! | oa | 2, 196 17, oa 
“ Distribution to the trade is controlled at Poe on aoe | a = ~ oat om 1, bd 
the monthly rate of 4,160 metric tons, milled Rails and rail accessories... 7, 260 | 3.178 | 4, 456 | | 267 | 15, 161 
4 rice. Wire and wire products 127 | 10,706 1, 792 | 1, 357 | 789 1, 976 | 16, 747 
le In 1948 the Ministry of Economy authorized Potal ; - rr 760 | o 63, 403 cs 16, 174 | 7 357 = 5, 222 | xy 6. 185 | 107, 101 
the rice industry to polish and release to the 
= market nar Scene tons of sat which were » Brasil, Coschoslovakie, Nethetienda, Poletd, and Sweden. 
sold freely, ex-ration, at somewhat more than 
ie 
“ rationed rice About 6,000 metric a of CANADIAN IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTION output totaled 27,544,693 pairs compared with 
at rice in 1949 was to be authorized for polishing ES 23,708,770 pairs in the like period of 1948. Of 
: and selling under the same conditions Canadian production of pig iron in 1949 the September 1949 production, 1,052,253 
” Because of poor rice crops in 1944, 1945, dropped steadily—from 194,300 net tons in pairs were soled with materials other than 
h and 1947, Portugal was compelled in 1947 to June to 175,384 in July, 180,115 in August, leather. 
d import 10,253 metric tons of rice—8,706 tons 168,436 in September, and 166,020 in Octo- Imports of hides and skins into Canada 
ot from Brazil, and 1,547 tons from Portuguese ber—and was below corresponding 1948 levels. during the first 9 months of 1949 (with ex- 
colonies. Imports in 1948 of 7,127 tons in- Nevertheless, the 10-month cumulative total ports for the same period in parentheses) in 
h amt Ath Sone teoun Dieelh and GNN tee of 1,825,023 tons was still above the 1,779,905 units, were as follows: Cattle hides, 409,636 
Ye ; oe tons produced in the corresponding period of (532,290); calf and kip skins, 581,359 (552,- 
d from Portuguese colonies 1948. The Dominion’s output of steel ingots 333); goat and kid skins, 300,143 (none); 
z It is estimated that Portugal will have to in October followed a similar pattern and at sheep and lamb skins, 1,053,979 (119,789); 
_ import at least 10,000 tons of rice to meet 252,965 tons was for the fourth consecutive horsehides, none (69,847). Except for goat- 
t consumption requirements for the crop year month lower than the corresponding month skin imports, the majority of which came 
1949-50 (September to August). Efforts are of 1948 (272,127 tons). Production gains from India, the United States was one of the 
being made to obtain as much as possible earlier in 1949 brought the 10-month cumu- largest suppliers. The United States also re- 
from the Portuguese colonies; the remainder lative total to 2,578,272 tons against 2,550,228 ceived a large percentage of the exports of all 
probably will come from Brazil tons in the same period of 1948. hides and skins from Canada. 
Plans for increasing steel capacity, which 
were stimulated last winter by the Dominion . 
Government's offer to loan one-half the con- 
x Gene ‘al Prod u cl Ss struction expenses, are now being revived by Machinery, 
’ the Steel Co. of Canada at Hamilton, Ontario, “ 
Razor-BLADE Output To BE INCREASED. as a direct result of dollar devaluation, but Acricultural 
e INDIA would be financed without Government par- wo) , 
“ ticipation. Shareholders of that company . . 
. New machinery for the manufacture of were told in a letter from the company’s (Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
0 razor blades is to be installed in a blade fac- president that steel expansion is desirable at tion Equipment Division, Office of 
d tory at Ujjain, Madhyabharat, India, accord- this time, although construction would take Domestic Commerce) 
: ing to the Indian press. The engineer of 3 years to complete and costs of building and 
. the factory stated that the machinery, which equipment are exceptionally high. Indica- Low YIELD ATTRIBUTED PARTLY TO LACK 
e is expected to arrive in May 1950, would in- tions are that a new blast furnace and a bat- OF EQUIPMENT, TURKEY 
e crease output from the present 75,000 blades tery of coke ovens are being considered. 
per day to nearly five times that rate Sales by “Stelco” this year exceed all previous Of the tractors and power plows pur- 
i years. 5 chased by the Turkish Government or 
r NEW RAzor-BLADE FACTORY, MEXICO ; financed by the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
) ; ; INCREASED EXPORTS OF TUNISIAN IRON ORE ministration, 1,965 were sold at the begin- 
S A leading United States brand of razor ning of November 1949. Agricultural ma- 
: blades is being manufactured in a new Mex- Exports of 396,789 metric tons of iron ore chinery financed by ECA greatly facilitated 
r ican factory which went into operation in from Tunisia during the first 6 months of the seed-disinfecting program. Many trac- 
July 1949 and was inaugurated on Novem- 1949 are at an annual rate of 8 percent over tors and plows were used for fall work, but 
ber 4, 1949, at a ceremony attended by prom- the total exports of 736,412 tons during the some arrived too late for proper land prepa- 
) inent Mexican officials. The present capacity year 1048. ration. Few are left on hand. 
t of this plant, which is expected to supply a : An early, severe winter, followed by a 
1 large part of Mexico's requirements, is about spring drought and a lack of proper equip- 
: 50,000,000 blades a year. | me | He | ment, resulted in a 38-percent reduction in 
: The total investment in the enterprise is uf al 1€ I an¢ the 1949 crop, according to estimates from 
about 5,000,000 pesos (about $580,000 at the the Ministry of Agriculture. The modern 
, current rate of exchange), the greater part y . . equipment was urgently needed. 
, of which was expended in the purchase of 1 OC ucts 
og vane of par aniians PRODUCTION AND Exports, U. K. 
acture. The plant is situated on 5,300 square y 
' meters of aa and employs anual 80 CANADIAN PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE Exports of agricultural tractors from the 
workers. Canadian production of leather footwear United Kingdom totaled 12,632 units in the 
Swedish steel is used in the manufacture by the 278 factories in operation, during Sep- period July-September 1949. 
of the blades, and the special lacquer coat- tember 1949, amounted to 3,377,366 pairs, an A new factory commenced production, in 
ing is imported from the United States. increase of 200,783 pairs over output in the November 1949, of 42-horsepower Diesel-type 
’ Wrappers, cartons, and the like are of Mex- preceding month, and of 566,412 pairs over wheel tractors at the rate of 200 units a 
; ican origin. September 1948. In January-September 1949, month. Production of combine harvesters 
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by this factory is scheduled to reach 400 a 
month early in 1950, or a total of 3,500 dur- 


ing 1950, of which 600 to 700 are planned for 


export. 


Machinery, 
Industrial 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 


Domestic Commerce) 


IMPORTATION OF EQUIPMENT FOR INDIA’S 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Approximately 18,000 power-operated looms 
were engaged in the silk- and artsilk-weaving 
industry in India in November 1949 as com- 
pared with 15,000 in use during March 1949. 
Most of the additional 3,000 looms acquired 
were imported from Japan. There also are 
about 8,000 hand looms operating in the 
industry. 

Most of the machinery for two new fac- 
tories to produce rayon yarn or staple fiber 
has arrived in India and is being installed. 
A November report stated that one of the 
factories located in Travancore State had 
almost completed installation of its ma- 
chinery which had been supplied by an Eng- 
lish firm. The other factory located near 
Bombay, which ordered its machinery from 
the United States, had received shipment of 
about 80 percent of requirements. 


MINING-MACHINERY REQUIREMENTS, 
TURKEY 


The 1949-50 machinery-requirements pro- 
gram for the development of Turkey’s min- 
eral resources has been revamped by the 
Eti Bank of Turkey. This action was taken 
after analyzing (1) the source (country) of 
the equipment now in use at the respective 
mines and (2) the cost and rapidity of de- 
livery in order to tabulate procurement needs 
with respect to dollar and nondollar sources, 
and to conform to Turkey’s long-term in- 
vestment program. 

The revised program calls for a total of 
$23,495,000 ERP aid which is divided $10,- 
324,000 in dollar-aid and $13,171,000 in draw- 
ing rights. More than half of the total will 
be used for development of the Zonguldak 
coal mines and the western lignite deposits. 
Current belief is that mechanical mining 
machinery, washeries, and certain electrical 
equipment will be procured from the United 
States; aerial tramways from German 
sources; machine tools from Italian sources; 
and the majority of electrical equipment 
from United Kingdom sources. The Bank 
desires to standardize procurement sources 
to the fullest extent possible so as to mini- 
mize inventory problems regarding mainte- 
nance and parts. 

Several specific developments relating to 
coal-mining machinery took place before the 
end of the third quarter of 1949. A United 
States firm was preparing more simplified 
mine mechanization plans and _ specifica- 
tions (expected to be completed early in 
1950) which will reduce plant cost. A con- 
tract was being negotiated with anéther 
United States firm covering general super- 
vision of construction and installation of 
facilities. 

Most orders under the 1948-49 program for 
above- and below-ground equipment had 
been placed by the end of September. De- 
liveries were expected to extend into 1950 
or later. 

Following a preliminary survey of the 
country’s salt deposits, a specialist prepared 
a report upon which a request for ECA-fi- 
nanced machinery will be based. 
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In connection with iron-ore production, 
some miscellaneous mining equipment pur- 
chased on the 1948-49 program has arrived, 
and delivery of machinery valued at $900,000 
was expected before the end of 1949. This 
equipment which includes trucks, compres- 
sors, power shovels, and other items was ex- 
pected to increase production to approxi- 
mately 270,000 metric tons in 1950, compared 
with an estimated 210,000 tons in 1949. 

The approval of a credit of $500,000 for 
earth-moving equipment for the Agacli lig- 
nite mines was announced by the Export- 
Import Bank late in September. 


MANUFACTURE OF LEAD-BRONZE BEARINGS, 
YUGOSLAVIA 


The manufacture of lead-bronze bearings 
for use in the motor industry was begun 
recently in a factory at Rakovica, Yugoslavia, 
according to the Yugoslav press. The new 
bearings are stated to be better than those 
previously used and are to be widely used by 
the industry. 


Mediecinals and 
Crude Drugs 


DECLARED EXPORTS TO THE U. S. From 
SHANGHAI, CHINA 


Declared exports of crude drugs through 
the port of Shanghai, China, to the United 
States in the first 9 months of 1949 included 
the following items (quantity in pounds) 
Rhubarb, 15,600, valued at $6,113; tea waste, 
18,000, $1,040; menthol, 65,600, $486,471; and 
“Chinese medicines,”’ 2,990, $1,793 


MANUFACTURE OF VETERINARY MEDICINALS, 
WESTERN GERMANY 


Veterinary medicinals and biologicals pro- 
duced in Western Germany are primarily for 
domestic use, and only small percentages are 
exported. The major German producers 
claim to have sufficient plant capacity, and 
knowledge to adjust production to meet the 
domestic requirements and a substantial for- 
eign demand for biologicals and other types 
of veterinary medicinals. 

Present annual German production of the 
most common biologicals (serums, vaccines, 
and similar items), shown in liters, are as 
follows: 
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PRODUCTION OF CINCHONA BarRK, 
INDONESIA 


The estimate of annual estate production 
of cinchona bark in Indonesia in 1949 was re- 
cently reported as 7,000 metric tons. Output 
from January through August was 4,377 tons, 
according to preliminary figures 


JAPANESE OUTPUT OF CAMPHOR PRODUCTS 


Japanese output of crude camphor and 
products during the first 5 months of 1949 
was as follows (in metric tons): Crude cam- 
phor, 592; crude camphor oil, 732; and re- 





fined camphor, 313. The monthly 


} averages 
for this 5-month period were as follows, with 


monthly average for the entire year 194g in 
parentheses: Crude camphor, 118 (132), 
crude camphor oil, 146 (169); and refined 
camphor, 62 (51). 


MANUFACTURING PROJECT REPORTED, INDIA 


A project jointly executed by the Govern. 
ments of India and Bombay on a 60—40 basis 
with a revised total capital outlay of 40,000,- 
000 rupees as against 20,000,000 rupees, to 
start in about 2 years is officially reported by 
the Indian press. (1 rupee=$0.2087.) 

The capacity of the plant for the produc. 
tion of penicillin alone will be 1,200 billion 
units per annum for an initial period of ¢ 
months, after which production wil] be 
trebled, making the country self-sufficient 
with regard to supply. 

The technical cooperation in this Project 
is supplied by Swedish experts who are al. 
ready in Bombay 


ESTABLISHMENT OF STREPTOMYCIN INpUs- 
TRY, NETHERLANDS 


The Centrale Suiker Maatschappij of 
Amsterdam, largest producers and refiners of 
beet sugar in the Netherlands, in conjunc. 
tion with a United States company, have 
formed the Nederlandsche Biochemische 
Maatschappij (Netherland Biochemical Co,) 
to manufacture streptomycin. This medicine 
is not yet produced in the Netherlands, but 
is imported chiefly from the United States 
and the United Kingdom. Inasmuch as it is 
in short supply, it is sold domestically only 
when the purchaser presents a special permit 
issued by the Netherlands Public Health 


Service 


VETERINARY SERVICE EXPANDED IN 
MOZAMBIQUE 


The Government veterinary service in Mo- 
zambique, Known as Reparticao Técnica de 
Veterinaria e Industria Animal (RTVIA), is 
rendering all possible assistance to farmers 
and ranchers directly concerned with raising 
livestock. The RTVIA Service maintains two 
large zootechnical stations, at Chobela (Dis- 
trict of Lourence Marques) and at Angonia 
(District of Tete), with nine smaller Zo0o- 
technical posts spread throughout the coun- 
try. A laboratory of veterinary pathology, a 
vaccination park, and a quarantine station 
also are operated. The personnel employed 
by RTVIA includes 22 veterinarians, 1 analyst, 
and 87 helpers and caretakers 

In 1947 the RTVIA service imported 38,885 
liters of tick disinfectant, 64 tins of drugs for 
use against lumpy-skin disease, and 1,750 
cubic centimeters of raw tuberculin. Other 
veterinary medicinals imported, including 
trade products, of which no amounts were 
specified, consisted of Powdered sulfon- 
amides, diminidium phenanthridinium, 
altan, carbachol, cestarsol, dagenan, euflavin, 
sodium intraval, phenamidine, propamidine 
intravenous, prcpamidine jelly,  pirevan, 
tegorn, kerol, tick-removers, ointments for 
sores, calcium gluconate, chlorazene, sulvetil, 
vita-king, and sulfapyridine 

Mozambique’s principal sources of im- 
ported veterinary medicinals and biologicals 
are the United Kingdom, Union of South 
Africa, United States, and Australia 


RESEARCH ON METHODS OF HARVESTING 
SEAWEED, SCOTLAND 


The Scottish Seaweed Research Association 
is working with mechanical cutters for har- 
vesting submerged seaweed and a possible 
method is almost at hand, states the foreign 
press. Transplanting the larger Californian 
weeds to the Scottish coastal waters also has 
been considered. 
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Interested sources are confident that the 
work of the S. S. R. A. will be well worth 
while in preparing for a major national in- 
dustry. When it is considered that the more 
seaweed is cut, the faster it grows, the signifi- 
cance of the potential of 40,000 tons of weed 
a year in North Uist alone can be realized. 


SrocKS OF FIsH-LIVER OIL ACCUMULATING 
at CAPETOWN, UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


As a result of terminating purchases of 
vitamin oils by the British Ministry of Food, 
stocks are said to be accumulating at Cape- 
town, Union of South Africa. For the past 
3 years, the Ministry had bought an esti- 
mated £500,000 to £750,000 worth of vitamin 
oils. (£1 equaled $4.03 on an average for 
these years.) 


RESEARCH ON PROCESSING OF AGAR FROM 
SEAWEED, U. K. 


Researchers in the United Kingdom have 
discovered that an agar, suitable for bacte- 
riological use, can be processed from two sea- 
weeds, Chondrus crispus and Gigartina stel- 
lata, states the foreign press. Although the 
untreated extract of these plants was too 
soft to be used in laboratory (bacteriological ) 
work, it could be converted into an agar by 
heating in an autoclave with the addition of 
potassium hydroxide, the whole being subse- 
quently neutralized with hydrochloric acid 
The resultant agar was rendered colorless by 
treatment with activated charcoal and was 
then entirely satisfactory for bacteriological 
use. 

Surveys indicated that harvesting would be 
justified in a number of areas on the west 
coast of the United Kingdom and in Nor- 
thumberland. When it was found that not 
more than 5 percent of the total harvest 
would be of the Chondrus type, experimen- 
tal work was confined largely to Gigartina 


Motion Pictures 
and quipment 


EXECUTIVE BRANCH TO REGULATE ARGEN- 
TINE FILM EXHIBITION 


A new law altering the regulations regard- 
ing exhibition of Argentine films, placing 
controls under the Executive Branch of the 
Government, was approved by the Argentine 
Congress on September 28, 1949. This new 
law provides that all motion-picture the- 
aters must exhibit full-length Argentine 
films on each program, in the proportion de- 
termined by the Executive Branch. The 
Executive shall establish the percentage of 
the films’ profits to be distributed among 
producers, distributors, and exhibitors. The 
Executive also is empowered to determine the 
Argentine films which, because of their cul- 
tural value, will receive the benefits granted. 

Argentine motion-picture exhibitors pre- 
dict that the required number of weeks for 
exhibiting Argentine films (2 out of 5) will 
not be increased inasmuch as Argentine pro- 
ducers have not been able to fulfill require- 
ments. However, opinion among other 
sources is that the new regulations will re- 
quire Argentine films to be shown 2 out of 
6 weeks in first-run theaters and 3 out of 5 
weeks in all others 


CuBAN MOTION-PICTURE MARKET DuRING 
JULY 1949 


Of the films released in Habana theaters 
during July 1949, the biggest box-office at- 
traction was a United States feature that 
grossed $15,980 during a 1-week run in five 
theaters. Closely following in box-office re- 
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ceipts were two other United States pictures 
which earned $15,497 and $15,390, respec- 
tively. One of these features was released 
in six theaters simultaneously for a 1-week 
run, and the other was shown for 2 weeks 
in the America theater. 

A total of 30 films were released in Habana 
theaters during July, with box-office re- 
ceipts amounting to $206,486 as compared 
with receipts of $229,760 for the 29 films re- 
leased during June 1949. Of the total, 21 
were United States productions, 5 were Mex- 
ican, 2 French, 1 British, and 1 Argen- 
tine. The 21 United States films earned 
$173,251 or 83.9 percent of the gross box-of- 
fice receipts; Mexican films earned $23,044 
or 11.2 percent; French, $4,292; British, $4,- 
236; and the Argentine films $1,663. 

For the benefit of the movie-going public, 
advertisements of current pictures are car- 
ried in all principal Habana daily papers. 
Trailers are shown in all theaters, and bili- 
boards and pictures announcing releases are 
on display outside the theaters and in the 
lobby. Little radio advertising is done, as 
it is considered too expensive. 


ATTENDANCE DECLINING, ETHIOPIA 


Attendance at motion-picture theaters in 
Ethiopia has been steadily declining for sev- 
eral months, largely as the result of eco- 
nomic conditions which have affected the 
nonnative population, the principal support 
of the theaters. The adoption by the Ethi- 
opian Government of exchange control and 
the return to the official rate of exchange 
has had a varied effect on the industry. Al- 
though foreign exchange may now be ob- 
tained at a lower rate, it is believed that it 
will be increasingly harder to obtain. New 
income-tax regulations, a new personal and 
business tax which has the effect of raising 
the cost of films imported, and the prospect 
of increased land taxes do not offer encour- 
agement. Taxes include 10 percent on box- 
office receipts, 14 percent on net income, an 
annual license fee of 2,000 Ethiopian dollars 
(US$800) payable to the income tax office, 
and an annual license fee of 1,300 Ethiopian 
dollars (US$520) to the municipality. 

As of October 1, 1949, 10 theaters were in 
operation in Ethiopia, 7 of which were in 
Addis Ababa. All of the projectors, imported 
about 1936, are of Italian manufacture. 
There appears to be no potential market for 
United States equipment in Ethiopia at this 
time. A few orders for projector spare parts, 
screens, rewinds, and other such theater 
equipment may be placed in the United 
States if the supplier will grant liberal-term 
payments. The United Kingdom and France 
are the principal suppliers of arc lamps and 
the condition of those now in use is fair to 
good. 


FRANCO-ITALIAN MOTION-PICTURE 
AGREEMENT 


On October 19, 1949, the Franco-Italian 
Motion-Picture Agreement was signed in 
Paris. The agreement is valid from the date 
of signature until July 31, 1951, except for 
the section concerning coproduction of 
films, which is valid until October 1, 1951, 
and is also renewable. The agreement con- 
tains three sections: (1) System of copro- 
duction, (2) regulations covering exchange 
of films, and (3) general dispositions. 

The largest part of the agreement con- 
cerns section 1, which contains detailed reg- 
ulations concerning coproduction. The 
benefits to be granted by the French author- 
ities are as follows. Films coproduced in 
France will enjoy French screen-quota privi- 
leges and will have access to bank credit and 
to temporary aid funds the same as purely 
French productions. France also agrees that 
films coproduced in Italy, the original French 


version, may be freely exploited in France, 
outside of quotas, and they will also have 
access to bank credit and temporary aid 
funds. 

The Italian authorities agree that similar 
benefits will be granted to coproduced films. 
In cases where present Italian legislation 
does not permit such treatment, recommen- 
dations will be made for appropriate modi- 
fications of Italian regulations. 

Of special interest under section 2 are the 
provisions for transfer of receipts and for 
the investment in motion-picture production 
of receipts not transferred. Section 3 pro- 
vides, among other things, for setting up a 
mixed commission to meet every 6 months 
for the purpose of following the operation 
of the agreement and recommending neces- 
sary amendments. 


Nonferrous 


Metals 


ANTIMONY EXPORTS, BOLIVIA 


Exports of antimony from Bolivia held up 
surprisingly well during the first 9 months 
of 1949, despite declining prices. Shipments 
through September 1949 totaled 8,161 metric 
tons (content weight) compared with 8,282 
tons in the corresponding months in 1948. 

Antimony exports, by country of destina- 
tion, in the first 6 months of 1949, and in 
the full year of 1948 are shown in the ac- 
companying table: 


Antimony Exports, Bolivia 


[In metric tons—metal content] 


First half 


Country of destination O48 

mtry le 1a 194 of 1949 
Total 12, 260 5, 423 

United States 7, 583 4, 228 

United Kingdom 3, O78 958 

Belgium 377 217 

Chile 18 

Argentina 304 20 


NICKEL PRODUCTION, ONTARIO, CANADA 


Nickel production by the International 
Nickel Co., Ontario, Canada, was reduced by 
15 percent in 1949. However, mining circles 
report that sales of nickel continue to run 
below this reduced output and a further re- 
duction is expected shortly. The company 
has launched a large capital expansion pro- 
gram, estimated at C$50,000,000, to increase 
the life of its mines by permitting the treat- 
ment of lower-grade ores. A 9,000-ton con- 
centrator is now under construction at the 
Creighton Mines to be completed in 1951. 
Millfeed is expected to average 24 pounds 
of combined nickel and copper per ton, com- 
pared with 27 pounds in 1948 and 43 pounds 
in 1938. 

Production in 1949 by the Falconbridge 
Nickel Mines is believed to have achieved a 
new record, exceeding the peak of 11,650 tons 
of nickel produced during the war. Ship- 
ments of matte to the refinery in Norway 
have been in excess of refinery capacity there, 
and expansion to handle 15,000 tons annu- 
ally is scheduled for completion in 1951. 
The McKim Mine at Sudbury began produc- 
ing in 1949. In 1950, the company hopes to 
ship about 500 tons of ore daily. 


CANADIAN PLANT To RESUME MAGNESIUM 
PRODUCTION 


The plant of Dominion Magnesium, Ltd., 
at Haley, Ontario, using the distillation proc- 
ess, May resume production of magnesium 
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in May 1950. The plant has not produced 
magnesium since 1945, and the stock pile, 
accumulated during the war years, has been 
used us. The magnesium foundry is turn- 
ing out 25 tons of castings monthly, and 
three additional foundries have been estab- 
lished recently to meet the rising demand in 
Canada. The Haley plant has an annual 
capacity of 6,000 short tons of metal and 
produces extruded and pressed magnesium 
shapes and pipes of 10-inch diameter as well. 

Tke only production of magnesium in Can- 
ada during 1948 was by Aluminum Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., which operated its electrolytic 
magnesium plant at Arvida, Quebec, during 
part of that year. 


BAUXITE Exports, BRITISH GUIANA 


Bauxite exports from British Guiana ap- 
pear to be recovering from the sharp decline 
from the 1948 rate, and considerable improve- 
ment has been noted in the past two quarters. 
Shipments amounted to 382,623 long tons in 
the first quarter of 1949; 466,292 tons in the 
second quarter; and 477,469 tons in the third 
quarter as compared with the 1948 quarterly 
average of 468,292 tons. Although the vol- 
ume was lower, the value of exports was 
greater in 1949, averaging BG$2,864,917 com- 
pared with a quarterly average of BG$2,841,- 
247 in 1948. (BG$1.185 equaled $1 U. S. 
currency in period covered in this report.) 
All bauxite producted in British Guiana is 
exported. It is the leading mineral export 
and dollar earner, and ranks second only to 
sugar in British Guiana’s foreign trade. 

As shown in the accompanying table, the 
bulk of British Guiana’s exports are shipped 
to Canada but significant tonnages also were 
shipped to the United States and the United 
Kingdom. 


Bauxite Exports, British Guiana 


[In long tons 


1949 
Country of destina- 1948 = 
: / . ores 
tion full year First | Second! Third 
quarter|quarter quarter 
Total. 1, 875, 166 381,623 466,292 477, 469 
United States 104,754 | 33,708 27,322 26, 572 
Argentina 1, 000 2, 820 
Canad i 1, 746,092 322,197 438,970 447, 566 
Sweden 15 5. 010 
United Kingdom 19,305 | 20, 698 511 
Uruguay 2 000 
British West Indies 10 


Sovrce: Controller of Customs. 


CANADIAN IMPORTS OF BAUXITE 


Bauxite imports into Canada in the calen- 
dar year 1949 probably will be about 350,000 
long tons below the 1948 level, based on im- 
portations in the first 9 months of 1949, which 
totaled 1,078,000 long tons (an annual rate of 
1,437,000 tons) compared with 1,793,000 tons 
in the entire year 1948. 

Canadian bauxite receipts averaged 350,000 
long tons per year in the prewar period, 
1937-39, but by 1943 reached a peak of 
2,688,000 tons, as a result of the strong de- 
mand for aluminum during World War II. 
The declines in the last 2 years of the swar 
were followed by an upward trend in the post- 
war period until the current year. 

The largest part of the bauxite used in the 
Canadian aluminum industry originates in 
British Guiana, whereas most of the bauxite 
used in the manufacture of abrasives comes 
from the United States. British Guiana sup- 
plied 79 percent of the total bauxite imports 
in the years 1937-39 and 63 percent in the 
1941-45 period. In the first 9 months of 1949, 
imports from British Guiana accounted for 95 
percent of the total. Imports of bauxite into 
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Canada during the years 1937-49 are shown by 
country of origin in the accompanying table. 


Imports of Baurite Into Canada, by 
Country of Origin 1937-49 


[In thousands of long tons] 
Total | From From From From 
Period im- British Suri- United) other 


ports |Guiana nam States sources 


1937 271 157 114 (3 
1938 329 277 52 (‘) 
1939. 453 399 54 (‘) 
1940. 603 5OS8 13 82 
1941. 1, 029 808 87 134 
1942_ 1, 168 649 260 253 6 
1943 2, 688 1, 292 950 446 
1944 1, 186 RAH 150 150 
1945 R39 716 123 
1946 1, 146 1, 035 5 106 (‘) 
1947 1, 24 1, 064 5 19 5 
1948 1,793 | . 1,625 78 89 l 
1949 2 1, 078 1, 025 mal) 33 

1 Less than 500 long tons 

2? January-September; preliminary 

Sovrce: Dominion Bureau Statistics, Trade of 


Canada-Imports, Year ended December 31 for the 
respective years. 


BAUXITE PRODUCTION, FRENCH WEST 
AFRICA 


The bauxite deposits on Kassa Island (one 
of the Los Islands) near Conakry, French 
Guinea, are being developed by the Société 
des Bauxites du Midi, an associate of the 
Aluminium Laboratories, Ltd., of Montreal, 
Canada. This company also has exploration 
permits for the inland district of Boke in 
Guinea, which it intends to investigate even- 
tually. 

The principal problems in the production 
of bauxite on Kassa Island are those of load- 
ing ore and housing workers. The company 
plans to build a harbor, equipped with a 
wharf 492 feet long, where loading ships will 
dock. The extraction of the ore is to be 
completely mechanized. Conveyor belts will 
be used for transporting the ores to the 
crushing, washing, and drying machines and 
for loading ships. The processed ore will be 
kept in a storehouse until shipped 

The Société des Bauxites du Midi started 
its activities in the Los Islands late in 1947 
An estimated 30,000 tons of crude bauxite 
was produced in 1948 and the 1949 produc- 
tion is estimated at 50,000 to 60,000 tons 

The mineral is gibbsite (alumina trihy- 
drate), lying in an irregular blanket on 
nephelite-syenite bedrock Analyses have 
shown 50 to 57 percent alumina and 4 to 6 
percent silica 


CHROMITE DEVELOPMENTS, CUBA 


Cuban production of metallurgical chro- 
mite at the only mine of that type in opera- 
tion in that country was 1,423 long tons in 
the first quarter of 1949, and 1,520 tons in 
the second quarter. Water problems con- 
tinued to hamper production, but develop- 
ment work, including a new shaft and gal- 
leries, was undertaken and maintained 
throughout the first 6 months of the year 
preparatory to increasing production. Ex- 
ports of metallurgical chromite amounted to 
3,713 tons during the two quarters. 

A refractory chromite exploration program 
conducted by the Minera Moa, S. A., during 
the past 2 years in the Moa area on the north 
coast of Oriente Province, was terminated in 
the second quarter of 1949. As a result of 
this program, known reserves of ore, averag- 
ing 34 to 36 percent chrome with 4 to 5 per- 
cent silica reportedly have been blocked out; 
100,000 long tons at the Amores and Buena- 
vista mines in the Amores district; 60,000 
tons at the Caneta mine in Yamaniguey; and 
130,000 tons at the Delta mine and 200,000 
tons at the Cayoguan mines, both in the 





Punta Gorda district. Roads reportedly are 
adequate for moving out the ore from Cayo. 
guan and Delta, but those leading from the 
other three mines are considered unsatis. 
factory. 

During the first half of 1949 refractory 
chromite was obtained mainly from three 
mines, Cayoguan and Delta in Oriente Proy. 
ince and Lolita in Camaguey Province. 4 
small quantity or ore was extracted from the 
Narciso mine in Oriente, although operations 
there were practically abandoned because of 
the high cost of removing the small remain. 
ing reserves. No ore was mined at Cromite in 
Oriente Province because of the decreasing 
demand for Cuban ore, the high cost of pro- 
duction (as compared with other areas), and 
the difficulty of disposing of stocks remain. 
ing from 1948 operations. Production prob. 
lems at the Cayoguan mine, caused by the 
major cave-ins in November 1948, were over. 
come by the end of first quarter in 1949 with 
the result that substantial headway was made 
in output during the second quarter to ful- 
fill contracts. 

Total production of refractory chromite for 
all mines amounted to 20,399 tons in the first 
quarter, rising to 34,451 tons in the second 
quarter. The quarterly average in the first 
half of 1949 was about equal to the 1948 
quarterly average of 27,403 tons 

Refractory chromite exports totaled 11,570 
tons and 41,051 tons in first and second quar. 
ters, respectively, bringing the total for the 
first half of 1949 up to 52,621 tons 


PRODUCTION, U. S.-U. K. ZONES, GERMANY 


The index of production of nonferrous met. 
als in the Bizonal Area in Germany increased 
in August 1949 to 78 percent of the 1936 base- 
period level, an increase of 1 percent over 
the July output. As shown in the accom- 
panying table, preliminary figures on pro- 
duction of the major nonferrous metals in 
August show increases in zinc, lead, and elec- 
trolytic copper, and a decrease in the output 
of aluminum. 

The firmer tendency of world prices in July 
and August encouraged Bizonal producers of 
lead and zinc to press their long-term plans 
for the development of new production and 
should enable the Bizonal Area to export its 
surplus stocks of lead. 

There is a very weak demand for alumi- 
num in the Bizonal Area which is not likely 
to improve until large users such as the 
Reichsbahn, the coal mines, and the electri- 
cal trades are on a better financial footing. 


Nonferrous Metals Production, Bizonal 
trea, Germany 


{In 
Monthl , 
J August 
Item " a 040 194 

Zin 8 003 7 O00 7 OM) 
Lead §&, 321 7. 200 1 3K 
Electrolytic copper 1, 145 & OM) 4 100 
Aluminum IRS , 150 2 0) 


GRAPHITE DEVELOPMENTS IN MADAGASCAR 


Exports of graphite from Madagascar I 
1949 are estimated at 10,000 metric tons 
60 percent flake and 40 percent fine. Exports 
amounted to 8,716 tons in 1947 and 8,438 tons 
in 1948. Shipments declined to 3,753 tons in 
the first half of 1949, but increased output in 
the second half is expected to bring the year’s 
total above the 1947-48 levels. Exports by 
country for the first two quarters of 1949 are 
shown in the accompanying table 

The set-backs suffered as a result of the 
1947 rebellion and the cyclone in March 1949 
have, to a great extent, been overcome. 
Principal mines were back to normal opera- 
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tions during the second quarter 1949. It is 
estimated that output in the fourth quarter 
of 1949 reached 1,320 tons per month, of 
which 70 to 75 percent was flake graphite. 

In the Fanovana region, a mine owned by 
the Compagnie Coloniale de Madagascar is 
peing reequipped. The manager of the com- 

any states that it is now producing 10 tons 
a month and is expected to reach a level of 
90 tons monthly by January 1950. 

The mines of the Société Générale des 
Graphite in the Ambatolampy district, ac- 
cording to the manager, are producing 60 tons 
a month. This company’s mine in the Am- 
positra region, which was overrun by the 
rebellion, has been leased to a miner who will 
sell his production to the company. Its re- 
fining plant in the Vatomandri region has 
been completely reconstructed since the re- 
pellion and was expected to be in production 
pefore the end of 1949 

The Syndicat Lyonnaise de Madagascar and 
Compagnie Lyonnaise de Madagascar, whose 
graphite mines are located in the Fanandrana 
region, have each contributed to the extent 
of 1,250,000 francs toward a total allotment 
of 6,650,000 francs to the Province of Tama- 
tave for the opening of the Fanandrana Road. 
The remainder of 4,150,000 francs will be fur- 
nished by the Government. The opening of 
the road will improve transportation for the 
two companies and enhance the value of the 
region, both for mines and agriculture. 

Dollar prices for Madagascar graphite have 
not changed since the devaluation of Sep- 
tember 19, although the exporter receives 
more francs for his graphite. 


Graphite Exports From Madagascar 


{] et tons] 
First quarter, Second quarter, 
1949 1949 
Country of 
destination .. . - 
wi5b/3i/a4 (5 
Total Pet he HX2 634 2,436 1, 488 O48 
United State au OO TG 100 
France 683 289 394 983) 644 339 
United Kingdon 519 304 215 | 168) 89 | 79 
Italy 400) 225 | 175 
Australia 120 120 


Belgium 10 10 


Sovrce: Service of Mine 


LEAD DEVELOPMENTS, IRELAND 


A consignment of 100 tons of lead concen- 
trates from the Shalee mountainside near 
Nenagh, County Tipperary, Ireland, was re- 
cently sent to Belgium for smelting. The 
Silvermines Lead & Zinc Co., which produced 
the ore, hopes to buy back the finished prod- 
uct for the home market and eventually to 
install its own refining plant. 

The mines were reopened recently and are 
said to contain extensive deposits of lead, 
silver, and barytes. The Silvermines com- 
pany took over the property in October 1948, 
and surveying and sampling work was carried 
on. A pilot plant for milling old dumps of 
low-grade ore was placed in operation in 
March 1949 


TUNGSTEN PRODUCTION, THAILAND 


Production of wolfram in Thailand, after 
reaching a postwar peak of 74.8 tons in April, 
declined thereafter to a low of 35 tons in 
June. Since then output has increased to 
54.8 tons in August Production for the 
first 8 months of 1949 totaled 450 long tons, 
equal to the total output in the entire year 
1948, 


January 2. 1950 


The 1949 rate is considerably short of war- 
time output of wolfram in Thailand but 
more than double the prewar level. Wolfram 
production in Thailand, which began in 1937, 
averaged 253 tons annually in the prewar 
years 1937-40. Stimulated by a shortage of 
tungsten in the Axis countries during the 
war, the Japanese pushed production to a 
peak of 1,578.9 tons in 1942. For the period 
1941-45, wolfram production in Thailand 
averaged 1,080.9 tons annually. 

Wolfram mines are situated in southern 
Thailand, mainly in the Province of Nakorn 
Srithamaraj. Last year wolfram mining 
was also started in Mae Sariang in Mae 
Hongsorn Province in northern Thailand. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA’S ANTIMONY 
PRODUCTION RISES 


The Union of South Africa has become 
one of the world’s major producers of an- 
timony. Production started in 1935, with 
an output of only 4 tons of recoverable 
metal. The loss of China as a source of sup- 
ply, and the ensuing world shortage of anti- 
mony during the war, brought about a re- 
markable expansion in production in the 
Union. Output rose to 7,437 tons of anti- 
mony concentrates (50 to 60 percent metal) 
in 1948. Production of concentrates during 
the first 7 months of 1949 totaled 4,361 tons, 
indicating a continuing increase. 

In 1948 the Union exported 7,193 tons of 
antimony concentrates, all to the United 
Kingdom. Antimony exports in the first 7 
months of 1949 totaled 4,424 tons. 


ALUMINUM EXPANSION IN YUGOSLAVIA 


Plans have been made for the construction 
of a rolling mill and two large reduction 
plants, at Strnisce and at Mostar, Yugoslavia, 
states the foreign press. The Strnisce plant, 
which is expected to be completed by 1951, 
was begun by the Germans in 1942, but the 
construction blueprints were taken along 
when Germany evacuated Yugoslavia. 

Yugoslavia has an extremely small alumi- 
num industry despite the fact that the coun- 
try exports large quantities of bauxite annu- 
ally. A reduction plant at Lozovoc, near Si- 
benik, was built in 1937, and its capacity was 
increased to 3,000 tons of aluminum per year 
in 1940, but the works were destroyed during 
the war. Reconstructed in 1946, the plant 
now produces aluminunmr for the aviation and 
automotive industries and for can manufac- 
ture. Most of the aluminum produced at 
Lozovoc was rolled in the Slovenska Bistrica 
mill. 


Soaps. Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


SOAP IMPORTS, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Imports of soap by the Dominican Repub- 
lic in 1948 amounted to 766 metric tons, 
valued at $385,688, compared with 528 tons, 
valued at $224,731, in 1947. The United 
States supplied about 95 percent in 1948, 
but in 1947 only a fraction of one percent 
originated in other foreign countries. The 
classifications of total 1948 imports are as 
follows (1947 figures given in parentheses) : 
Laundry soap, 390 tons, $96,494 (349 tons, 
$73,425); toilet soap, including shaving soap, 
300 tons, $243,321 (156 tons, $135,888); all 
other soaps, including medicated, 76 tons, 
$45,873 (23 tons, $15,418). 


TOILETRIES PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN 
TRADE, AUSTRALIA 


Postwar production of toilet preparations 
in Australia has been steadily increasing. 


In 1947-48 the estimated value of A£2,733,000 
($8,811,192) was about 10 percent higher 
than in the preceding fiscal year (ending 
June 30). 

The bulk of 1947-48 imports consisted of 
perfumes, synthetic, other than methyl sali- 
cylate and mixtures thereof, nonspirituous 
(in concentrated form), having a value of 
A£270,162 ($871,002) compared with £219,452 
($884,392) in 1946-47. The United Kingdom 
was the leading supplier (67 percent) fol- 
lowed by the United States (21 percent) and 
France (9 percent). Perfumed spirits and 
bay rum accounted for A£104,490 ($336,876) 
in contrast with £29,906 ($120,521) in the 
preceding fiscal year. Toilet preparations 
(perfumed or not) totaled A£86,352 ($278,- 
399) compared with £66,832 ($169,961) in 
1946-47. (A£1 converted at par—US3.224; 
£1—US$4.03 before devaluation.) 

Toilet-preparation exports have declined 
because of foreign competition. They fell 
from £362,837 ($1,462,233) in 1946-47 to 
Af£183,168 ($590,534) in 1947-48. In both 
years Singapore and Malaya took nearly half 
the total, the remainder being destined 
chiefly to Asia and Pacific Islands. Exports 
of perfumes were down to A£9,275 ($29,903) 
from £42,174 ($169,961) in the preceding 
fiscal year. 


ESSENTIAL-OIL Exports, CHINA 


Declared exports of essential oils through 
the port of Shanghai, China, to the United 
States in the first 9 months of 1949 consisted 
of 900 pounds of peppermint oil, valued at 
$3,610, and 26,400 pounds of citronella oil, 
valued at $23,732. 

Musk exports to the United States in the 
period under review amounted to 24.5 
pounds, valued at $10,939. 


Soap IMportTS, BIZONAL AREA OF 
GERMANY 


July imports of soap, soap stock, and fatty 
acids into Bizonal Germany were valued at 
$938,466, and the cumulative total for the 
first 7 months of 1949 at $3,497,148. Ex- 
ports of the same products in July totaled 
$14,360, and in the January-July period, 
$79,359, according to the Joint Export Im- 
port Agency (Frankfurt am Main). 

From January through July, toilet-prepa- 
ration imports amounted to $49,625 (July, 
$17,309), and exports to $150,950 (July, $14,- 
929). 


SOAP PRODUCTION, PORTUGAL 


The Portuguese soap industry produced 
56,735 tons of soap in 1948 compared with 
47,034 tons in 1947. Improvement in raw 
material availability, particularly indige- 
nous Oils, but also those imported, contribu- 
ted importantly to the increase. 


IMPORTS, REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES 


Imports of soap and toilet preparations by 
the Republic of the Philippines in the first 
half of 1949 dropped to 5,684,000 pesos from 
6,987,000 pesos in the same period of 1948. 
The leading items enumerated were received 
from the United States as follows (value in 
pesos with the comparable 1948 total figure, 
chiefly from the United States shown in pa- 
rentheses): Dentifrices, 1,493,000 (864,000); 
face powders, 106,000 (468,000); talcum pow- 
der, 1,135,000 (767,000); perfumes and lo- 
tions, 699,000 (1,312,000); toilet and fancy 
soap, 1,290,000 (2,116,000). 


EXPORTS OF OIL OF PETITGRAIN, PARAGUAY 


Exports of oil of petitgrain during 1947 
and 1948 declined considerably from the war 
years, 1944-46, as the following summary 
shows: 
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EXPORTS OF PERFUMES AND TOILETRIES, 
U. K. 


In the third quarter of 1949, the United 
Kingdom exported perfumery and _ toilet 
preparations (excluding perfumed spirits, 
essential oils, and toilet soap) amounting to 
£921,257 compared with £676,686 in the same 
period of 1948. Each of the months recorded 
increases Over the previous ones. In Sep- 
tember sales of toilet products in British 
Western African markets accounted for 
£81,076 of the total £351,345, and were greatly 
in excess of sales elsewhere. 

Exports in the first 9 months of 1949 were 
valued at £3,141,467 compared with £2,269,710 
in the corresponding 1948 period. Tooth 
pastes and other dental preparations totaled 
£594,723 (£446,751 in the same months of 
1948), and cosmetics, £1,154,605 (£692,837). 
Shipments of perfumed spirits amounted to 
£410,222 compared with £524,148 in the com- 
parable months of the preceding year. 

Toilet-soap exports in the third quarter, 
£480,793, were larger than those in the same 
period of 1948, £367,272. Shipments in 1949 
through September were valued at £1,634,022 
compared with £858,396 for the same 9-month 
period of 1948. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


Cotton and Products 


Exports, INDIA 


India exported 185,700,000 yards of cotton 
cloth during the 6-month period, April 
through September 1949, compared with 
182,500,000 yards in the same period of 1948. 
Bombay shippers expect the present level of 
exports to be maintained because of the sus- 
tained demand for Indian cloth from foreign 
buyers. 


NIGERIA’s CROP 


Preliminary estimates of Nigeria’s 1949-50 
cotton production indicate that the export- 
able amount will be about the same as for 
the preceding season when 46,000 bales (of 
400 pounds) were exported. Since acreage 
had been increased by approximately 10 per- 
cent over the 1948-49 area of 450,000 acres, 
and seed distribution had also been increased 
proportionately, the output was considered 
disappointing. Late planting and insufficient 
rain were some of the causes for not meeting 
the expected production figure. 

The “harmattan”, (strong dry winds) were 
delayed, however, and this delay may cause 
the expected output to be somewhat larger 
than the anticipated 46,000 bales. as 


Silk and Products 


ITALY’S PRODUCTION 


Italy’s silk-cocoon production for 1949 is 
estimated at 9,500 metric tons, about the 
same as in 1948. The silk yield was estimated 
to be about 900 tons. Domestic consumption 
and export requirements are about 2,000 tons 
a year. Stocks are low, but it may be neces- 
sary to continue drawing on them during 


1950. On October 31, 1949, silk stocks were 
down to 106 tons, of whieh 79 tons were raw 
silk. 

Exports of reeled silk for the first 8 months 
of 1949 totaled 261 tons, less than one-fourth 
of the January-August 1948 exports. Exports 
of silk fabrics, totaling 164 tons, were about 
the same in both periods. Since devaluation, 
exports to the dollar area have been given 
priority. 


Synthetic Fibers 
PRODUCTION AND DEMAND, AUSTRALIA 


Australian production of grey woven fabrics 
in 1948-49 totaled about 10,000,000 square 
yards, of which only a small amount was 
printed (by screen). Goals for the years 
ending June 30, 1950, 1951, and 1952, were 
16,544,996 square yards, 21,942,426 square 
yards, and 27,210,976 square yards, respec- 
tively, according to the Rayon Weavers’ Asso- 
ciation of Australia. 

The United Kingdom is the dominant sup- 
plier of rayon piece goods, particularly fancy- 
woven, plain-dyed materials, to Australia. 
Specialized fabrics, such as corsetry cloths, 
fancy brocades, linings, waterproofing cloth, 
and the like are imported, chiefly from the 
United Kingdom, as well as many spun-rayon 
prints. Italy supplies most of the tapestry 
and tapestry curtain material received along 
with evening wear such as fancy taffetas and 
organza. Italy, France, and Switzerland fur- 
nish many fancy dress materials, which are 
not yet produced in Australia, and France is 
an important supplier of metal cloth. Swit- 
zerland and, to a lesser degree, other Conti- 
nental countries, sell greige goods to Aus- 
tralia. 

There seems to be an enormous demand for 
prints in Australia, probably because of the 
long summer season. It is believed that con- 
sumption amounts to 19,000,000 square yards 
annually. 


FOREIGN TRADE, INDIA 


Indian imports of synthetic-silk yarn in 
the first 6 months of 1949 totaled 40,039,158 
pounds and of staple fiber, 2,715,203 pounds. 
Italy, Japan, and the United Kingdom were 
the most important suppliers, in order of size 
of purchases of synthetic-silk yarns. Of the 
staple-fiber imports, 319,283 pounds were raw, 
cut fiber, and waste, and 2,395,920 pounds 
were yarn. 

Imports of synthetic-silk goods into India 
from January to June 1949 totaled 8,744,944 
yards, of which the United Kingdom supplied 
the greatest amount, 5,286,355 yards, followed 
by Italy with 2,104,477 yards, the United 
States with 871,132 yards, and other countries, 
482,980 yards. Mixed piece-goods imports 
containing 50 percent or more cotton totaled 
32,367 yards, and mixed piece goods contain- 
ing no cotton or less than 50 percent cotton, 
228,497 yards. 

Exports of synthetic-silk piece goods from 
India totaled 4,033,689 yards in January-June 
1949, of which 1,668,579 yards went to Pakis- 
tan. Reexports to all destinations in the 
6-month period amounted to 239,012 yards. 


Wool and Products 


UrvuGUAY’s CLIP AND EXPORTS 


Uruguay’s 1949-50 wool clip has been esti- 
mated at 70,000 metric tons. The sheep 
shorn totaled about 25,000,000 head, the 
largest number ever clipped in Uruguay. 
Shearing was late during 1949 (postponed 
from September to November in many cases) 
because of bad weather. 

Wool exports from the 1948-49 clip 
amounted to 118,237 bales cOmpared with 
153,267 bales in the 1947-48 season. The 
United States was the largest purchaser, buy- 
ing about 54 percent compared with 64 per- 





cent in the preceding period. Stocks from 
old clips were estimated at 14,800 tons, Which 
compares favorably with average carry-Overs 


AUSTRALIAN STOCKS 


Receipts of wool into stock in Australia in 
the 4 months ended October 31, 1949, 
amounted to 2,035,506 bales, of which 1,910,. 
484 bales were the 1949-50 season’s clip. Of 
this amount 987,792 bales were sold at auc. 
tion and 12,847 bales were shipped abroad 
for sale, leaving 1,034,867 bales in stock at 
the end of October 1949. 


FOREIGN TRADE, PAKISTAN 


Raw-wool exports from Pakistan in the 
July—October period of 1949 totaled 6,808,277 
pounds. The United Kingdom purchased 
3,703,526 pounds of this total, whereas the 
United States share amounted to 1,971,037 
pounds. 

Imports of wool into Pakistan in July- 
October 1949 totaled 142,743 pounds, of 
which the United Kingdom supplied 66,453; 
Muscat, 59,962; India, 9,781; Bahrein Island, 
3,584; and Iran, 2,963 pounds. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


HARD-FIBER PRODUCTION, INDONESIA 


Hard-fiber production in Indonesia (Java 
and Sumatra) in January-September 1949 
totaled 1,772 metric tons, of which Sumatra 
furnished 1,367 tons and Java, 405. 

In the 9-month period of 1949, Java and 
Sumatra exported 553 tons and 1,522 tons 
of hard-rope fibers, respectively. Of the 
total of 2,075 tons for the two areas, 1,026 
tons were exported to the Netherlands, 696 
tons to the United States, 171 tons to Bel- 
gium, and a total of 182 tons to Sweden, 
France, Canada, and the United Kingdom, 


HEMP AND F'LAX PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, 
FRANCE 


France imported over 10,000 tons of raw 
hemp in the first half of 1949, much of it 
being used in jute spinning mills as a sub- 
stitute for raw jute, which was in extremely 
short supply. Only 5,200 hectares were 
planted in 1949. Production is expected to 
be only 3,200 tons compared with 6,100 tons 
in 1948. 

Flax production in France is running well 
ahead of schedule and is expected to exceed 
29,000 tons, compared with 22,000 tons in 
1948. 

Hemp-fiber imports in the first 6 months 
of 1949 totaled 10,078 tons compared with 
8,303 tons in all of 1948. Italy and India 
remained the principal suppliers, whereas 
the United States replaced Turkey as third 
in importance. Of the total January-June 
1949 imports, Italy supplied 3,583 tons; In- 
dia, 2,820; the United States, 979; Turkey, 
897; Pakistan, 707; Dutch East Indies, 144; 
and others, 948. 


ABacA, CosTA RICA AND PANAMA 


Production of spinnable abacaé fiber in 
Costa Rica and Panama totaled 4,387,500 
pounds in the third quarter of 1949 com- 
pared with 5,734,850 pounds in the same 
period of 1948, a loss in output of 1,347,350 
pounds (20.4 percent) in the 1949 period 
from the previous year. The loss in output 
was from the Costa Rica plantations and 
was probably due to the “tip-over” disease 
that affected the crop. 

Exports of abaca fiber and tow for the 
third quarter of 1949 totaled 2,081,200 
pounds, of which 1,973,700 were spinnable 
fiber and 107,500 were tow. 

All fiber is the property of the United 
States Government which, through the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, makes all 
sales from its office in the United States. 
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DEVELOPMENTS, MEXICO 


In September 1949, a firm in Mexico began 
to make textile bags, utilizing both agave 
fiber and fiber from banana trees, shipped 
from the State of Veracruz. Capacity of ma- 
chinery at this plant is about 1,000 kilograms 
of fiber a day (8 hours). The quantity of 
material turned out depends on the type of 
weave and the width of cloth being produced. 
The plant is operating at only a fraction of 
capacity and very irregularly, and only a 
small part of present output is being made 
into bags. The plant hopes to sell much of 
its banana-fiber cloth to automobile assembly 
plants in Mexico City. 


HEMP AND FLAX CROPS, SYRIA 


Good weather and increased planting in 
Syria in 1949 brought larger hemp and flax 
crops, hemp-fiber output being estimated at 
2,500 metric tons. Flax is grown only for 
seed, an estimated 425 tons having been pro- 
duced in 1949, and the fiber is used as fodder 
or thrown away. A little over half of the 1949 
hemp-fiber crop will be used locally for ropes, 
cord, and twine. Consumption is expected 
to total about 1,400 tons, the remaining 1,100 
tons being available for export. 


Wearing Apparel 


Hosiery PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND 
FOREIGN TRADE, IRELAND 


Ireland has 9 firms manufacturing women's 
hosiery and between 30 and 40 manufactur- 
ing men's hosiery. All 9 of the women’s 
hosiery producers now manufacture nylon 
stockings. Raw materials come from the 
United Kingdom, except a certain amount of 
nylon yarn imported from the United States, 
and wool, most of which is home-produced. 

Machinery for the manufacture of nylon 
stockings, valued at about £1,000,000 (£1 
US82.80) is being imported by the larger 
manufacturers, and when installed, will in- 
crease production to an estimated 8,000,000 
pairs annually. 

Potential consumption has been estimated 
at 8,640,000 pairs of silk, rayon, and nylon 
stockings a year, or over 6,000,000 pairs more 
than are produced locally. Imports plus pro- 
duction of other types of hosiery are said to 
be sufficient to meet demand. Most of the 
imports are of women's stockings. 

Exports are limited to a small number of 
men's woolen socks, the bulk of which goes to 
Scandinavia. 


Tobaeeo and 
Related Products 


IRAQ WANTS FOREIGN MARKETS 


Iraq is again trying to find new foreign 
markets for its tobacco, according to the 
Baghdad press. The country produces more 
than 2,000,000 pounds of surplus tobacco. A 
sale of about that much was being negotiated 
with a large British firm last year but fell 
through because the price was considered too 
high. It is understood that the Tobacco 
Monopoly Directorate will gather samples this 
season, grade them, and forward them to each 
of the Iraqui embassies, legations, and con- 
sulates to be shown to those who are in- 
terested. Other samples will be distributed 
to the foreign diplomatic posts and consu- 
lates in the various countries 


DEVELOPMENTS, INDIA 


The Indian Tobacco Company of Guntur 
is reported to be taking steps to encourage 
the sale of Indian leaf in European markets. 
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“Guides For New World Traders” Available 


Information important to American businessmen who plan to enter the 
import or export field is contained in “Guides for New World Traders,” a 
booklet just issued by the Office of International Trade, U. 5. Department 
of Commerce. 

The booklet poinlts out some of the major problems of world trade today, 
and mentions methods for solving them,” OIT Director R. C. Miller says. 
“Its greatest value, however, is in citing valuable sources of information and 
advice. The list of informational aids in the booklet has been carefully 
selected to include those essential in gaining a fundamental knowledge of 
the techniques of trading abroad.” 

The main sections of the booklet deal with the following general topics: 
(1) The Challenge of World Trade to American Enterprise, (2) How to 
Analyze Your Product for Export Possibilities, (3) How to Analyze Possi- 
bilities of Importing Goods, (4) Where to Go for Help, and (5) Some 
Helpful tools. 

The booklet specifically discusses: Analysis of products, areas, foreign 
sales, competition, and export costs; importing and exporting facilities; 
foreign and U.S. Government restrictions; foreign credit and exchange; and 
governmental, trade, and private-organization publications, directories, and 
reference books. 

Also briefly discussed are trade possibilities under the European Recovery 
Program and under the proposed “Point Four” Program. 

The booklet calls attention to changing trends in world trade, and points 
out that successful foreign trade must be soundly planned on a sustained 
basis. An import or export business cannot usually be built up quickly, 
the booklet says, and failure will follow anything less than a very real interest, 
backed by a determination to stick to and succeed in world trade. 

“Guides for New World Traders” is a revised edition of a publication first 
issued by the U.S. Department of Commerce in 1945. Author of the revised 
edition is Edmund F. Becker, Chief of OIT’s Commercial Intelligence Branch. 
Copies are available at 10 cents each from Department of Commerce Field 
Offices, and from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 





The Company has prepared a commercial note 
on the export of such leaf, outlining as indi- 
cated below the types, quantities, and grades 
available for export the more common uses India. 


Types, Quantities, and Grades of Tobacco Available for Exports, India 








of each, and the normal marketing seasons. 
These types are grown in the surrounding 
districts of Guntur, Madras Province, South 


Quan- 
tity in 
ype millions Period of farm sales Standard grades Utility 
of 
pounds 
Flue-cured Virginia 65 | February to April Nos, 1 to4 LBY, LG, BBI Bright, mild and_ costly 
: cigarettes. 
LBY 2, B, DB, PL, LMG, | Strong and cheap cigarettes. 
DG BB2., 
FS2 Insecticides. 
Sun-cured Virginia 10 | March to June BT, VBR, VDR, VPL Strong and cheap blends. 
Sun-cured Country 15 do CBT, CBR, ODK, CPL | Strong, cheap blends and 
Light cigar filler. 
Sun-cured Country 15 do CHBR, CHD Strong, pipe blends. 
Heavy. 
Sun-cured W hite l do WBL, WBR, WBD Aromatic blends. 
burley 
Sun-cured Jutty 5 do JBT, IBN Cheap and neutral for any 


The commercial note further points out 
that the Indian Government has introduced 
a scheme of Agmarking tobacco intended for 
export, under which each package will be 
examined by the Government inspectors, 
labelled by grade, and sealed. [Grade desig- 
nations and definitions of quality of un- 
manufactured leaf tobacco grown in India, as 
adopted by the Government Agmark Scheme, 
are available in the Food Branch, OIT, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington, D. C.] 


blend. 


A certificate of quality will be issued for each 
parcel to be exported, and parcels lacking 
certificates will not be permitted to leave 
India. Thus importers will be assured of 
supplies reaching minimum _ standards. 
While grading is done only on the basis of 
color, texture, and blemish, the note states 
that facilities are available to grade and pack 
in a manner similar to that followed in the 
United States, that is, by making all grades 
into the three further classifications—bot- 
toms, middles, and tops. 
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TRANSPORT, 
COMMUNICATIONS 


Prepared in Transportation 
and Communications Branch, 
Office of International Trade 


New Zealand To Make Rebates 
On Bulk Air-Cargo Shipments 


The National Airways Corporation of New 
Zealand recently announced the introduc- 
tion of rebates for bulk freight consignments 
as of December 5, 1949. Rebates of 10, 15, 
and 20 percent, respectively, will apply on 
annual bulk contracts for aggregate ship- 
ments of 5,000, 7,500, and 10,000 pounds ac- 
cording to the U. S. Embassy at Wellington. 

addition to rebates, freight discounts on 
certain commodity classifications will be 
granted. 

The new rates were introduced in an at- 
tempt to make the service for the carriage of 
freight by air competitive with other means 
of transportation, and they represent a 
change in policy inasmuch as previous at- 
tempts to charge selective rates were not 
approved by the Minister in charge of the 
Air Department. A special air-freight serv- 
ice, inaugurated between the four main cen- 
ters of population in mid-1948, was suspended 
in November of that year because of financial 
loss. The new rates apply to freight carried 
on passenger planes, but it is hoped that 
sufficient demand may result to justify the 
reintroduction of a freight service on a sound 
financial basis. 


Freight Rates Reduced on 
Pulp Shipments in Sweden 


The state-owned Swedish Railways has 
announced substantial freight-rate reduc- 
tions to facilitate shipments of the pulp in- 
dustry in northern sectors of the country 
As a result, the pulp industry is planning 
to step up winter exports by using railway 
transportation to ice-free harbors. Previ- 
ously, winter exports had been comparatively 
low because water transportation was ice- 
bound. Railway officials have indicated that 
shipping costs may be reduced almost 50 per- 
ment in some instances to encourage pulp- 
industry exports during the winter. The 
freight-rate reduction extends from Janu- 
ary 1 to April 1950. 


Nationalization of Electricity 
Province of Madras, India 


The Government of the Province of 
Madras, India, proposes to acquire private 
electrical undertakings in line withe-the 
“Grow More Food” program. So far only 
two private companies in the Province have 
been taken over by the Government. The 
bases of compensation are provided in the 
bill for nationalization of electricity. 

The Province of Madras has 48 private 
electricity concerns, operated by 32 com- 
panies. Different rates are charged for pri- 
vate uses, and the rates charged per 
kilowatt-hour by licensees for any particu- 
lar purpose are not uniform. To permit 
private concerns to supply power for the de- 


10 





oo 








velopment of rural electrification, and par- 
ticularly for agricultural purposes, is not 
considered to be conducive to efficient serv- 
to the people and to the Province in 
general. The lack of funds of private under- 
takings to proceed with rural connections 
often results in a request for a Government 


Madras to be nationalized It is estimated 









the electric systems. 


Turkey Opens Radio 
Broadcasting Station 


The electricity supply in Madras City has Radio Istanbul, the Turkish Government 
already been taken over by the Government, radio broadcasting station operating under 
there only remains the Province of the jurisdiction of the Directorate Genera) 


(Continued on p. 44 


that between 300,000,000 and 350,000,000 ry. 
pees will be required for compensation for 








The Role of Merchant Shipping in the National Economy of Italy 
By WARREN H. MCKENNEY, American Emba Rome, Italy 


For generations, shipping has played a vitally important role in the Italian national 
economy. Shipping has brought to the nation heavy contributions to its balance of inter 
national payments, substantial direct and indirect employment, aid in the development 
of the important vourist business, and shipping facilities for the emigration of excess 
population from Italy. 

Shipping has traditionally been one of the principal means of balancing Italy's foreign- 
trade deficits. In the prewar vears, Italy consistently showed large annual deficits in its 
trade balances. Payments were balanced by the so-called invisible items such as earnings 
from shipping (passenger and cargo). the tourist trade, and remittances from Italian 
emigrants in other countries. 

During the years 1927-34, the most normal 8-year peacetime period in Italy's recent 
history, the Italian annual trade deficits amounted to an average of $200,000,000. During 
those years the net foreign-exchange revenue from the Italian Merchant Marine's passenger 
and freight traffic averaged $41,000,000 yearly. The importance to the national economy 
of these contributions to the balance of international payments, amounting to 20 percent 
of the foreign-trade deficit, cannot be overestimated. 

For the calendar year 1948 the net contribution of the Italian Merchant Marine to the 
Italian balance of payments is estimated to have totaled the pape nt of $44,900,000, of 
which $33,700,000, was in gold or dollars. The estimate of the net con Hatgeow: for the 
fiscal year July 1, 1949—June 30, 1950, is the equivalent of § $0,000,000, of which $26,400,000 
will be in gold or dollars. 

Apart from the great contribution to the nation’s economy, a large shipping industry is 
natural for Italy in its central Mediterranean position with its 5,000 mile s of coast line and 
numerous excellent ports, the limited extent and mountainous character of its land area, 
its relative lack of natural resources, and the limited employment opportunities for the 
excess manpower. Prior to the war, Italy ranked sixth in the world in size of merchant 
fleet, and, were it not for the rapid postwar increase of the Panamanian-flag fleet, Italy 
would hold the same position today. 

The Italian merchant fleet in the prewar year of 1939 furnished direct employment to 
60,000 officers and seamen, At the present time there are approximately 40,000 similarly 
employed. 

The foreign-trade cargo and passenger trafhic to and from Italy in 1939 and in the first 
6 months of 1949, with the Italian merchant fleet's share of this traflic, was as follows 


Italian 

Italian Foreign percent 

Total ships ships ot total 

1939 cargo. : tons 24, 195, 000 17. 106, 000 7. 089, 000 70. 7 

1939 passengers number 732. 000 650. O00 82, 000 88. 8 
First 6 months of 1949: : ah : 

Cargo : tons 12, 010, 380 1, 184, 788 7, 825, 592 5. 0 

Passengers number 215. 439 $7, 446 127, 993 10.6 


Despite its remarkable rehabilitation since the war, it is apparent that the Italian mer- 
chant fleet’s position in 1949 is still far from what it was in 1939, either in its share of 
traffic or in total tonnage and passengers carried. Further gains toward its prewar posi 
tion may be expected for Italy's merchant marine in the carriage of cargo. It appears 
impossible, however, for Italy ever to regain the position in the passenger trade which the 
country enjoyed in the days of the Rex and Conte di Savoia. 
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Exhibition of American 
Products, Tel-Aviv, Israel 


An exhibition of certain products of Amer- 
ican industry is being staged in Tel-Aviv, 
Israel, for an indefinite period of time in the 
permanent exhibition hall of the Manufac- 
turers’ Association of Israel, according to a 
recent communication from the U. S. Em- 
bassy in that country. It was also reported 
that the exhibition has the support of the 
Hebrew Technion and the Association of 
Friends of the Hebrew Technion in the 
United State 

Some of the products on exhibition are 
motor radiators, fluorescent lighting trans- 
formers, power packs to electrify battery ra- 
dio sets, metal cleaning equipment, locks 
tillage tools, cultivator attachments, work- 
shop tools, picture frames of all sizes, fold- 
ing furniture 

It is stated that the purpose of this ex- 
ibition is to encourage the local industry 
to take advantage of the readiness of cer- 
tain American investors willing to give tech- 
nical guidance and supply semimanufactured 
parts for use in assembling and finishing 
products locally It is also reported that 
for the production of these goods 
in Israel has been obtained by transter of 
capital and in each instance by separate 
agreement. 

For further i 
exhibition, it 


machinery 


formation concerning this 
suggested that interested 
parties address their inquiries to the U. 5S. 


Embassy, Tel-Aviv, Israel 


First United States International 
Trade Fair, Chicago, Hlinois 


The active cooperation of the Marshall 
Plan countries for participation in the First 
United States International Trade Fair, to 
be held in Chicago, August 7-19, 1950, was 
approved by the Council of OEEC, according 
to Chicago Fair authorities. The Council 
adopted a resolution in Paris setting up a 
special trade-fair organization to work na- 
tionally and internationally in aiding a max- 
imum number of European producers to ex- 
hibit at the Fair Frederick Berbigier of 
France was appointed High Commissioner of 
a newly formed trade-fair board with the 
function of taking all possible measures to 
help the success of European participation 
at this Fair 

The opening of the First United States In- 
ternational Trade Fair will take place in 
Chicago in August 1950, before an audience 
of approximately 75,000 foreign and domestic 
buyers of commercial and industrial goods, 
at the Navy Pier, the International Amphi- 
theatre, the Coliseum, and the Chicago Arena. 

Information on this event and applications 
for space should be addressed to Paul Rob- 
erts, General Manager, First United States 
International Trade Fair, 10136 Merchandise 
Mart, Chicago 54, I!linois 
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Austrian Fairs and Exhibitions 


In a recent communication, the U. S, Le- 
gation at Vienna, Austria, reported that the 
next Vienna Spring Fair will take place from 
March 13 to 20, 1950. The 1950 Interna- 
tional Automobile Exhibition will be held 
from May 14 to 21, and the Vienna Autumn 
Fair will take place from September 11 to 18, 
1950. 


International Fairs and 
Exhibitions, France 


A recent communication from the French 
Embassy in the United States states that the 
following international fairs and _ exhibi- 
tions will be held in France in 1950: 


International Trade Fairs 
Lyon—From April 15 to 24 
Paris—From May 13 to 29 
Lille—From June 10 to 25 
Bordeaux—-From June 11 to 26 
International Exhibitions 
Radio Parts and Tubes and Radio Measur- 
ing Apparatus, Paris—From February 3 
to 7. 
Household Equipment, Paris—From Feb- 
ruary 23 to March 19. 
Agricultural Machinery, Paris—From Feb- 
ruary 28 to March 5. 
Photography and Motion Picture, Paris 
From March 10 to 19 
Agricultural Machinery, Toulouse—From 
March 28 to April 2 
Tourism and Sports, Metz—From April 1 
to 12 


For further information concerning the 
ibove listed events, communications should 
be addressed to the Fairs and Exhibitions 
granch (IT-940), Intelligence and Services 
Division, Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
Persons interested in participating in these 
international fairs and exhibitions should 
communicate with M. Ernest Castan, Com- 
mercial Attaché, Embassy of France, 2129 
Wyoming Avenue NW., Washington 8, D. C. 


International Trade Fair. 
Toronto, Canada 


Maximum representation of local business 
interests from every part of Canada in the 
forthcoming 1950 Canadian International 
Trade Fair, to be held from May 29 to June 9, 
is being encouraged in that country by the 
formation of a nation-wide network of local 
Trade Fair Committees to be headed by the 
responsible trade-development officials of the 
various provincial governments. Member- 
ship of the committees include representa- 
tives of local business’ organizations, 
including the C. M. A., chambers of com- 
merce, boards of trade, retail merchants’ 
associations, commercial travellers’ associa- 
tions, junior chambers of commerce, and 
















prominent local businessmen. They are or- 
ganized on a regional basis to insure that 
the local business interests of every part of 
Canada shall share to the fullest extent in 
the trade-promotion opportunities presented 
at the Trade Fair. 

These local committees will coordinate 
planning and publicity designed to stimulate 
representation of both exhibitors and visitors 
from their territories. Two provinces, New 
Brunswick and Saskatchewan, are already 
planning special trains to carry visitors to the 
Trade Fair, and a substantial number of 
individual producers and manufacturers 
from each province have announced their 
intention of exhibiting for the first time as 
an immediate result of the organization 
meetings. 

The Canadian Trade Fair planners par- 
ticularly welcome these developments as an 
assurance that the whole range of Canadian 
productivity will be represented in substan- 
tial variety and volume to insure favorable 
comparison with the sharply increased rep- 
resentation of oversea exhibitors which will 
be evident this year. 

In anticipation of much greater demand, 
the Trade Fair authorities have provided for 
40 percent more exhibit space in 1950 than 
was used in 1949. The demand from abroad 
is so great that the initial allocations of 
space, which is already more than half filled, 
have been roughly 80 percent to foreign ex- 
hibitors and 20 percent to Canadian. This 
international representation is valuable in 
attracting maximum attendance of world 
buyers, but proportionate participation of 
Canadian producers is desirable to insure 
that Canada as a whole receives the maxi- 
mum benefits from the opportunities 
presented. 

Persons interested in participating in the 
third Canadian International Trade Fair 
should contact Reginald Dayton, Adminis- 
trator, Canadian International Trade Fair, 
Exhibition Grounds, Toronto, Canada. 





The Department of State announced De- 
cember 13 that Ivan B. White has assumed 
his duties as Economic and Labor Adviser for 
the Bureau of Inter-American Affairs. Mr. 
White will function as the immediate adviser 
on economic and labor policies to Edward G. 
Miller, Jr., Assistant Secretary for Inter- 
American Affairs. The reorganization plan 
for the Department of State made provision 
for the establishment of geographic bureaus 
for each of the major areas of the world, and 
the Bureau of Inter-American Affairs was 
established on October 3, 1949. To provide 
for concentrated attention to the important 
economic and labor considerations of U. S. 
foreign policy in the Western Hemisphere, 
the position of Economic and Labor Adviser 
was established within the Bureau of Inter- 
American Affairs. Mr. White is a Foreign 
Service officer of many years’ standing and 
has had long experience in the broad field of 
economic policy. 
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Country 


Unit quoted Type of exchange 


Argentina _- Preferential A 
Preferential B 
Basic 

Auction 

Free market 
Controlled 
Differential __- 
Curb 


Paper peso 


Bolivia Boliviano 


Brazil. Cruzeiro Free market 

Chile Peso Banking market 
Free market 

Colombia do Commercial bank 
Bank of Republic 
Exchange certificate 

Costa Rica Colon Uncontrolled 
Controlled 

Cuba Peso Free 

Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (Offi- 

cial). 

Free 

Honduras Lempira Official 

Mexico Peso Free 

Nicaragua Cordoba Official 
Curb 

Paraguay Guarani Official preferential 
Basic 


Preferential A 
Preferential B 


Peru Sol Official 
Exchange Certificate 
Free 
Salvador Colon Free 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 
Free: 
Imports 
Other purposes 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 


Free 


i Single preferential rate prior to Oct. 1, 1948. 

2 Called ordinary rate prior to Oct. 1, 1949. 

Costa Rica, uncontrolled rate for October; Ecuador, 
free rate for September; Nicaragua, curb rate for October; 
Peru, exchange certificate and free rates for October 

‘January through June; September; November and 
December monthly averages are included in this annual 
average 

5 June to December 

6 Abandoned Nov. 15, 194° 

EXPLANATION OF RATES 

Argentina.—Imports into Argentina are paid for at 
one of the prefe rential] rates or at the basic rate, accord- 
ing to their importance to the Argentine economy. 
Nontrade remittances from Argentina are effected at the 
free-market rate. 

Bolivia.—Imports into Bolivia are paid for at the con- 
trolled rate or at the differential rate (established by 
decree of Oct. 20, 1947), or at the curb rate according to 
their importance to the Bolivian economy. A tax of 1 
boliviano per dollar is levied on sales of exchange for 
commercial imports under decree of Apr. 19, 1948. 

Brazil.—All remittances from Brazil are now made at 
the free-market rate; the official rate and the special free 
market rate having been abolished, respectively, on July 
22, 1946, and Feb. 28, 1946. Law No. 156 of Nov. 27, 
1947, established a tax of 5 percent, effective Jan. 1, 1948, 
on certain exchange sales, making the effective rate for 
such transactions 19.656 cruzeiros per dollar. 

Chile-—Imports into Chile are paid for at the D. P. 
(disponibilidades propias or private funds) rate, which is 
the official rate, or at the banking market rate (estab- 
lished Feb. 23, 1948) depending upon the importance of 
the articles to the Chilean economy, and some nontrade 
transactions are effected at those rates. The free market 
rate is used for nontrade remittances. 

Colombia.—The Bank of the Republic rate is the oflfi- 
cial rate maintained by that Institution. Most imports 
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Note.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency, per dollar with the fol- 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol- 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 








Average rate Latest ay iilable quotation 
A pproxi- 
1947 1948 Novem 2 enese OGeEY 
(annual annual) | ber 1949 | Rate sent - Date 
S. cur- 
rency 
1949 
7 7 7 7 SO, 2681 Nov. 30 
7 5.37 . DSs62 Do. 
24.2 4. 23 6.09 6.09 1642 Do 
4.04 4.404 11.00 0909 Do 
40S 4. 3 9 00 9.02 . 1109 Do 
42.42 42.42 42.42 $2.42 02356 Der 
56. O5 56.05 56. O85 46. OF O78 B) 
64.06 78. 12 111.15 W115 OOSY Do. 
18. 72 18. 72 18.72 18, 72 0534 Dex 7 
43.10 $3.10 45.10 0232 Novy () 
417.9 50. 64 100. 4¢ 100, 46 O100 Do 
31. OF 1.00 1.00 1. 0323 > 
1.75 1. 76 1. 06 1. Ot 5102 | Dec ] 
1. 7¢ 1.77 1. 96 1. 46 . 102 D 
9.17 49 68 2 94 2 O4 401 Do 
6, 26 6, Of 9, 20 9% 1087 Oct l 
5. 67 67 5. O7 5. 67 1764 Lx 
1.00 1. 1.00 1.00 1. OOOF Dec l 
13.77 ] y ] () A) 41 Oct. 1 
517.47 R. 17.72 18. 37 544 1) 
2.04 2.04 2.04 2.04 14902 | D 1 
1 SH sf sf 1 8) 
5.00 (0 (nt n 200) Oo 
(4 ‘ 2 7.67 7.67 4 I) 
12 12 12 12 AVE Dee 
$ US O08 I) 
6.08 o4 8) 
OS 49 I) 
b 4) tb 4 t 4 
17. 60 14 0698 | Nov { 
12. 48 13. 9S 18, 47 18. 60 Ss Oct 19 
2 AO 2. i 2 Al ( 1000 Dec 
1. 4 1. 90 uw) 1. 526. ) 
1, of 1. o “ 2.4 10s 1) 
1.78 2 2 68 TI 4 1) 
JUS }) 
298 I) 
paid for tl ! it sixes ranging from 
10 to 30 percent. Payments for other imports are made 

t the curb rate, subject to taxes ranging from 10 to 30 
percent Remittances on account of capital may be 
made either at the curb rate, or for 
which special provision is made, at the official rate, but 
subject in both cases to a c Nontrade trans- 
actions are subject to t rom 4 to 40 percent, 
ind only in transactions illy provided for may 
exchange at the official r 1 for this purpose All 
exchange taxe ire calcul tl iilicial rate 

Costa Pica.—Import he ntre l rat 
Most nontrade re t t ace tl i 
trolled rate. 

Ecuador Essential” impor ire paid for at th 
ficial rate, charges of 4 percent and 1 sucre per dollar on 
import permits bringing the effective rate to 15.04 res 
per dollar. ‘‘Useful” import re paid for at the official 
rate plus the import permit charges and a 5-sucre-per 


( 


merchandise, imports are 
the given rates. 


( 


dollar charge, whicn prin ‘ the effect ve rate to 20.04 
sucres per dollar. ‘‘Luxury’’ imports are paid for at the 
free rate plus the import permit charges of 4 percent and 
1 sucre per dollar and the 5-sucre-per-dollar charge 
Most nontrade remittances are made at the free rate 

Nicaragua.—Imports are effected at the official rate; 
most nontrade remittances are made at the curb rate 
A tax of 5 percent is levied on sales of exchange at the 
{ficial rate. 

Paraguay.—Depending upon the essentiality of the 
paid for at one or another of 
Most nontrade remittances are made 
it the third rate. 

Peru.—Payment for permitted imports, as well a 
other permitted transactions is effected through the use 


of exchange certificates, at rates arrived at in the free 
market. 


Uruguay.—The basic import rate of 1.90 pesos per dol 


lar applies to a long list of raw materials and primary 
necessities estimated to amount to about 80 percent of 
total imports; the new rate of 2.45 pesos per dollar estab- 





Motion-Picture Problems 

in Foreign Markets 

Intensified During 1949 
(Continued from p. 10) 


the present price of import licenses 
which in October hovered between 750,. 
000 and 850,000 pesetas (about $19,000 t 
$21,000). 


Iceland’s New Law 


IT IS FEARED that imports of U. §. 
motion-picture films into Iceland May 
be practically halted as the result of g 
law that went into effect January 1, 
1949, requiring the payment of a specig) 
license fee on the imports of motion. 
picture films. This fee amounts to 19 
percent of the valuation of the import 
and currency license, which in the cage 
of motion pictures is understood to jn. 
clude the rental charge. The fee ap. 
plies to imports of films from all sources. 


Present Position in Mexico 


SINCE FEBRUARY 3, 1949, an import 
permit been required for motion- 
picture films shipped into Mexico. Dur. 
ing the early weeks of import licensing, 
United States distributors some- 
what handicapped by the formalities in- 


has 


were 


volved in obtaining permits. This situa- 
tion improved when _ distributors 
were granted general licenses valid for 
1 year. Motion-picture censorship fees 
in Mexico have been greatly increased— 
from 6 pesos a reel to 100 pesos a reel. 
United States distributors are presently 
concerned over the drop in dollar income 
which has resulted from the devaluation 
of the peso. Dollar profits to U. S. film 
companies for the first 6 months of 1949 
were expected (when calculated) to be 
considerably less than during the first 
half of 1948 


was 


New Philippine Requirement 


UNDER AN ACT to revise the charter of 
the City of Manila, which became effec- 
tive June 18, 1949, theater owners and 
operators are required to exhibit pictures 
made in the Philippine Republic to the 
extent of 10 percent of their annual exhi- 
bitions. This act gives the Municipal 
Board power to tax, fix the license fee, 
and regulate the business of motion-pic- 
ture theaters and provides that no license 
shall be granted to exhibitors unless they 
agree to show 10 percent Filipino films. 





) nonlisted imports, deemed 


, 
lished Oct. 1 im} 


1 5, 1949, applies t 

to be nonessentials or luxuris 
Venezuela.—Controlled and free r ; 
All of the rates quoted above prevail in markets which 
are either legal or tolerated. In addition, there are in 
several countries illegal or black markets in which rates 
fluctuate widely and very substantially from those 


ibove, 


ites identical. 
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Adverse Conditions in India 


MOTION-PICTURE THEATERS 
throughout India observed an unprece- 
dented ‘token strike’’ on June 30, 1949, 
as a protest against the taxation policy 
of the Government. The decision re- 
sulted in the voluntary one-day closing 
of 2,200 units comprising theaters, stu- 
dios, production and distribution com- 
panies. ‘Taxes have been increased as 
much as 100 percent in some categories 
in a number of provinces, including the 
Central Provinces, Berar, and West 
Bengal. Distributors in Bombay assert 
that the Central Provinces’ tax is the 
highest in the world. Estimates of at- 
tendance in West Bengal since the levy- 
ing of the increased taxes shows that 
theaters have suffered a 10 to 20 percent 
decline in business. The motion-picture 
industry has complained that theaters 
should not be classed as luxuries, since 
they constitute the only low-priced form 
of entertainment for a major portion of 
the population. 


Developments in Brazil 


UNITED STATES film distributors in 
Brazil have had to contend with a num- 
ber of problems during the past year. In 
the fall of 1948 the Central Price Control 
Commission set a 40 percent ceiling on 
motion-picture rentals. United States 
film companies protested this decree by 
suspending the further booking of their 
films to Brazilian exhibitors. This regu- 
lation was revoked in February 1949, and 
United States films were again released. 
The dollar exchange situation has been 
very critical, and, on October 1, all im- 
port permits for motion pictures were 
suspended for the remaining months of 
1949. 

Late in 1948 industry agreements were 
negotiated with the U.S. S. R. and Yugo- 
slavia for the exhibition of United States 
films in those two markets. Some 20 fea- 
tures were to be released in the U.S. S. R. 
and 25 in Yugoslavia. However, delays 
have been encountered in obtaining final 
approval of the Soviet agreement, and 
as late as November 1949 no U. S. films 
had been released in the Soviet Union. 
A number of United States films have 
been shown in Yugoslavia and are being 
received enthusiastically by Yugoslav 
audiences. 


Challenges Continue To Loom 


The foregoing are only a few of the 
problems that United States film distrib- 
utors faced in their foreign-market op- 
erations during 1949. While the barriers 
take many restrictive forms, they are 
aimed primarily at (a) the conservation 
of dollar exchange and (b) assistance to 
native film industries. United States mo- 
tion-picture companies will therefore 
need to exert maximum energy and in- 


January 2, 1950 





Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


_Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily-noon buying rates for cable transfers in 
New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
Compiled in the Areas Division, Office of International Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 


by the Federal Reserve Board. 


Country Monetary unit 
Australia Pound: Free 
Belgium France 
Canada Dollar: Official 
Free 
Ceylon Rupee 
Czechoslovakia Koruna 
Denmark F Krom 
France (metropolitan France 
Official 
Free 
India Rupee 
Netherlands Guilder 
New Zealand Pound 
Norway Krone 
Philippine Republic Peso 
Portugal Escudo 
South Africa Pound 
Spain Peseta 
Straits Settlements Dollar 
Sweden Krona 
Switzerland France 
United Kingdom Pound 


Average rate Latest 
— available 


| November | WO0tation 


O47 ¢ . “ef 
cane il) “aaa 1949 se 
. F 1 (monthly) os 
$3, 2100 $3. 2122 $2. 2316 $2. 2316 
. 0288 0288 . 0200 . 0200 
1, 0200 
1. 0000 1. 0000 . 9091 . 9091 
. 9200 . 9169 . SURG . 8788 
. 2085 . 2085 
. 0201 . 0201 . 0201 0201 
. 2086 . 2086 *. 1449 *. 1449 
0084 
2 0048 
2.0032 . 0029 . 0029 
. 3016 3. 3017 . 2087 . 2087 
. 3776 . 3767 . 2629 , 2629 
. 2229 3. 5048 2. 7730 2. 7728 
. 2016 . 2016 *. 1402 *. 1402 
. 4974 . 4968 
. 0403 . 0402 . 0348 . 0348 
4.0074 4.0075 2. 7838 2. 7838 
0918 4.0913 
. 3255 327 
. 2783 2782 *. 1933 *. 1933 
2336 . 2336 . 2318 . 2329 
4. 0286 4.0313 2. 8008 2. 8007 


NOTE.—On Sept. 18, 1949, the pound sterling was devalued. The following countries followed suit and devalued 
their currencies in relation to the dollar: Australia, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, France, India, Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Norway, Portugal, South Africa, Straits Settlements, and Sweden. Average exchange rates and daily quota- 
tions subsequent to September 1949 reflect the extent of this devaluation. 


*(Quotation nominal 
Foreign Bank ‘‘Notes’’ Account rate; quotations through November 10. 

? Average of daily rates for that part of the year during which quotations were certified 
Excludes Pakistan beginning April 1948 

4§ Based on quotations through December 17 





genuity to keep their films on the world’s 
motion-picture-theater screens. As an 
indication of how vitally important for- 
eign markets are to the economic welfare 
of Hollywood, it should be borne in mind 
that 38 percent of the film industry’s 
pParnings comes from markets beyond our 
borders. 

The 1950 outlook for foreign distribu- 
tion of United States motion pictures ap- 
pears to be no more favorable than it 
was during 1949. With the devaluation 
of British currency and the present aus- 
terity program in areas of the British 
Commonwealth, further cuts in dollar 
imports of films may be expected in the 
Union of South Africa, India, Australia, 
Egypt, Ceylon, and other related enti- 
ties. Various Latin-American countries 
have also felt the pinch of the dollar 
shortage, and it appears that Uruguay, 
Brazil, and Peru may be forced to apply 
some further controls on film remit- 
tances. This situation may accentuate 
the tendency for nations to negotiate 
mutual film-exchange agreements, in an 
effort to keep their theaters open full 
time despite the fact that fewer films are 
being imported from the United States. 
Thus it appears that 1950 will be another 
year in which our motion-picture indus- 
try will be faced with many of the old, as 
well as new and probably different, prob- 
lems in the foreign markets of the world. 





Denmark's net imports of potassic ferti- 
lizers in the first half of 1949 totaled 66,040 
metric tons, according to the Danish Statis- 
tical Department. 





(Continued from p. 14) 


57. Germany—M. E. Fritzsche, Liebigstrasse 
44, (16) Frankfurt (M), wishes to contact 
exporters of fully automatic electric washing 
machines of various sizes for household and 
laundry use. 

58. Italy—La Hispano-Americana (import- 
er of rags), Via E. Raggio 2-2, Genoa, desires 
to purchase rags, especially used woolen 
knitwear (khaki and white), and nylon 
waste. 

59. Japan—Miyako Shoji Kaisha, Ltd. 
(Miyako Trading Company, Ltd.), 351 
Rokuchome, Kitashinagawa, Shinagawaku, 
Tokyo, desires to contact suppliers of scrap 
rubber. 

60. Mexico—Casas Jumbo _ Insurgentes, 
S. A. (distributor), Ave. Insurgentes 411, 
Mexico, D. F., wishes to purchase job lots 
of automobile accessories, such as seat covers, 
visors, ornaments, search lights, and fog 
lights. Firm plans to send representative to 
the United States, but desires to establish 
contacts with American suppliers before 
doing so. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

61. New Zealand—Lewis's Departmental 
Store (drapers and general furnishers), 
65-67 High Street, Lower Hutt, Wellington, 
desires to purchase two portable carpet- 
sewing machines, manually operated. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

Agency Opportunities 

62. Cuba—Felipe Mufioz Rodes (commis- 
sion merchant), Jesus Maria No. 269, Habana, 
wishes to obtain representation on a dis- 


tributorship basis for “V” pulleys, fan belts, 
and friction tape. 
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wheels, tools, allied 

64. Dominican Republic—M,. A. Montero 
Alfaro (commission merchant, agent), Arzo- 
bispo 52 altos, Apartado 1144, Ciudad 
Trujillo, desires to represent manufacturers 

only for canned foods, hardware in general, 

plastic buttons, general-store mer- 
? ndise, cotton and rayon cloth, electric 
wire and supplies, and gift articles. 

65. France—Charles Th. L. Boulet (manu- 
facturer’s and sales agent, wholesaler, re- 
tailer), 8 Rue Raymond-Bordier, Caudéran, 
Gironde, seeks agency for good-quality paint 
grinding and mixing machinery. Firm is 
particularly interested in machinery for 
grinding and mixing finer grades of paints. 
Correspondence in French preferred. 

66. France--—Maurice Tatin (manufac- 
turer’s and sales agent, commission mer- 
chant), 44 Rue Vital-Carles, Bordeaux, 
Gironde, wishes to obtain agencies for all 
kinds of machinery, equipment, tools, mate- 
rial, and supplies used in the metallurgical 
industry. 

67. Germany—Edmund Richter, Wilde- 
nauerstrasse 13, Garmisch-Partenkirchen, 
Upper Bavaria, wishes to contact American 
firms desiring representation in Germany. 

68. Netherlands — Handelsonderneming 
“VACEM” (wholesaler), 380 Weissenbruch- 
straat, The Hague, seeKs agency for refrac- 
tories and related lines for large industrial 
furnaces. Firm believes there is good possi- 
bility of obtaining import licenses for the 
above commodities, as there are certain spe- 
cial refractories produced in the United 
States which are not obtainable elsewhere. 

69. El Salvador—tibreria Ercilla, Alberto 
C. Garcia (importer, retailer), 4a Avenida 
Norte No. 3, San Salvador, seeks agencies for 
bookkeeping, order, and other office account 
books and pocket note books; crepe rubber in 
sheets for manufacturing rubber soles; and 
mimeograph equipment and paper. 


Foreign Visitors 


70. Brazil—Eduardo Benjamin Jafet, rep- 
resenting Fiacao e Tecelagem Estamparia 
Ypiranga Jafet (importer, wholesaler, manu- 
facturer), 342 Rua Florencio de Abreu, Sao 
Paulo, is interested in visiting tertile mills 
to study American methods and machinery. 
Scheduled to arrive December 22, via Miami, 
for a visit of 3 weeks. U.S. address: Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, 50th Street and Park Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: Miami, Charlotte 
(N. C.), Washington, and New York. 

71. Colombia—Luis Pelaez, representing L. 
y R. Pelaez (importer, retailer), Edificio 
Henry No. 405, Medellin, is interested in ob- 
taining manufacturers’ agencies for general 
machinery. Scheduled to arrive December 
10, via Miami, for a visit of 3 months. U.S. 
address: c/o Vanderburgh & Co., 25 Beaver 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York 
City. 

72. Denmark—Torben Grunth, represent- 
ing The Steen Company, Islands Plads, 
Copenhagen K, is interested in exporting 
canned foods to the United States, and is 
particularly desirous of contacting large 
chain-store firms. Also, wishes to obtain in- 
formation on import requirements for canned 
food under the United States Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act. Scheduled to arrive December 
22, via New York City, for a month’s visit. 
U. S. address: c/o Harold Bunn, West Sea- 
view Avenue, San Rafael, Calif. Itinerary: 
New York, San Francisco, Chicago, New Or- 
leans, and Dallas. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
pared. 


pre- 
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73. Ecuador—Gustavo L. Chanange, repre- 
senting Ferrum,S. A., Pichincha 110, Guaya- 
A; , 1s interested in all kinds of heavy ma- 

chinery, particularly road-building and agri- 


_@ cultural. Scheduled to arrive December 20, 


via Miami, for a month’s visit. U.S. address: 
cyo Ecuadoran Corporation, 15 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, and 
possibly Washington, Chicago, and San Fran- 
cisco. 

74. Egypt—H. E. Hussein Ihamy Pasha, 
representing Société Nationale de Matiéres 
Plastiques (manfacturer of plastic molds and 
resin, wholesaler and exporter of plastic 
goods), 2 Maarouf Street, Cairo, and Services 
Aériens Internationaux d’Egypte (SAIDE) 
(passenger, freight, and mail transport serv- 
ice), 37 Malika Farida Street, Cairo, is inter- 
ested in plastic products. Scheduled to ar- 
rive about December 18, for a month’s visit. 
U. S. address: c/o Egyptian Consulate Gen- 
eral, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York and San Francisco. 

75. Italy—Prof. Rolando Culterera, repre- 
senting Gruppo Saccarifero Padovano, So- 
cieta Chimica Arenella, Padova, Palermo, is 
terested in studying the canning of citrus 
fruit juices and seeks information on the 
United States citrus-fruit industry in gen- 
eral; also, interested in purchasing canning 
machinery. Scheduled to arrive the first 
week of December, via New York City, for a 
visit of 1 or 2 months. U. S. address: c/o 
Italian Consulate General, 7 East 84th Street, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, San 
Prancisco, Miami and other Florida citrus- 
fuit centers, and cities in the Rio Grande 
Valley of Texas. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 


Trade Lists 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch has 
recently published the following trade lists 
of which mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained only by American firms from this 
Branch and from Department of Commerce 
Field Offices. The price is $1 a list for each 
country. 

Advertising Agencies and Concessionaires 
United Kingdom. 

Alcoholic-Beverage Manufacturers—Indo- 
china. 


Available 


Beverage Manufacturers—Dominican Re- 
public. 

Coal, Coke, and Fuel Importers and Deal- 
ers—Netherlands. 


Coal, Coke, and Fuel Importers and Deal- 
ers—Pakistan. 

Dairy Industry—El Salvador. 

Dry-goods and Clothing Importers 
Dealers—Belgium. 

Glass and Glassware Importers and Deal- 
ers—Colombia. 


and 


Jewelry Manufacturers and Exporters 
Iran. 

Metalworking Plants and Shops—-Switzer- 
land. 

Motion-Picture Theaters—lIran. 

Motor-Bus Lines and Transport Com- 


panies—Netherlands. 
Musical-Instrument Importers and Deal- 
ers—Bermuda. 


Provision Importers and Dealers—Colom- 
bia. 
Radio and Radio-Equipment Importers 


and Dealers—Brazil. 

The following list has been compiled from 
information received from various official 
and unofficial sources: 

Textile Industry—Japan. 





A large iron and steel company in New 
South Wales, Australia, increased its produc- 
tion of tar from 72,600 imperial gallons in 
July 1949 to 300,700 gallons in August and 
further, to 638,000 gallons in September. 
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Foreign Service Officers 
ELEANOR LANSING DULLES 


Mrs. Eleanor Lansing Dulles, Forelan 
Service Staff Officer, was born at Water. 
town, New York, received A. B. and M, 
degrees from Bryn Mawr College in 1917 ana 

1920, respectively 
attended the 
don School of Eeg. © 
nomics in 1920-29, 
and received M, A 
and Ph. D. d 
from Radcliffe Colt 
lege in 1924 and 
1926, respectively,’ 
She also attended 
the University of 
Paris and the Unji- 
versity of Geneva. 

Mrs. Dulles wasq 
lecturer on Eeo- 
nomics at Simmons 
College in 1927-98 
and in 1928-30 wag 
assistant professor of Economics at Bryn 
Mawr College. During the following 2 years 
she was connected with the Bureau of Inter. 
national Research at Harvard and Radcliffe, 
She was a lecturer at Bryn Mawr College in 
1932-36 and at the same time was a lecturer 
and research associate at the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Entering Government service in 1936, Mrs, 
Dulles was for 6 years Chief of the Division” 
of Economic and Financial Studies of p 
Social Security Board. She was a sociale) 
science analyst with the Board of Economig § 
Warfare from May until September 1942. 

In September 1942 Mrs. Dulles joined the] 


Mrs. Dulles 















* 





departmental service of the Department of | 


State as divisional assistant and later was ~ 
appointed as an economist. In February 
1945 she was appointed senior economic ane 
alyst in the Office of the Political Adviser on 


Austrian Affairs to the Commanding Gen- 
eral, U. S. Armed Forces, Mediterranean 
Theater. Commissioned a Foreign Servite 


Staff Officer the following month, Mrs. 
remained at Naples until Notceniea 
when she was transferred to Vienna as Eco- 
nomic Attaché. 

Mrs. Dulles returned to the Department of 
State in the autumn of 1948 and is now ag 
signed to the Office of Western Europeal 
Affairs, Bureau of European Affairs. 
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of Press, Publications, and Tourism, began 
operations on November 25, 1949. The sta- 
tion broadcasts daily on 704 megacycles and 
426 meters from 1:00 to 3:00 p. m., and from 
7:00 to 11:30 p. m. 

The Turkish Administration of Posts, Tele- 
graph, and Telephone, began in November 
1949 to accept international telephone calls 
from Ankara and Istanbul to London and 
Western Germany. Connections are made 
through Sofia. 


Communications. Pakistan 


In conjunction with the establishment of 
the air-force base at Dassa, Pakistan, the 
Royal Pakistan Air Force has opened a point- 
to-point wireless communication between 
Eastern and Western Pakistan, which has rer 
cently been completed and will be indepen- 


? 


dent of the wireless circuit maintained by thes | 


Posts and Telegraph authorities. 


Foreign Commerce — 


U.S. Go 
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